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Durina the recent session of 
the Parliament of Canada, a 
treaty of reciprocal commerce, 
which had been negotiated by 
the British Ambassador at Paris, 
associated officially with the High 
Commissioner of Canada, between 
France and Canada, was laid aside 
for future consideration, though 
its ratification had been fully 
expected by the negotiators, and 
no doubt by France and Great 


Britain. The treaty, indeed, con- 
tained a provision making it 
subject to ratification by the 


Canadian Parliament; and that 
body, on the advice of the Finance 
Minister, postponed the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty on the grounds 
that some of the details were not 
fully understood, but mainly on 
the ground that the “most 
favoured nation” clause had been 
inserted without the consent or 
knowledge of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 
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The surprise with which the 
refusal to ratify the treaty was 
received in England was for a 
time shared in Canada, for the 
reason that in pursuance of a 
demand which has been for many 
years growing in eagerness, Great 
Britain had on _ this occasion 
allowed Canada a more decisive 
voice and a more complete author- 
ity in arranging the details of the 
treaty than had ever been granted 
to any colony before. But the 
surprise will not in all probability 
outlast the due and _ necessary 
consideration of the fact that the 
temporary rejection of this treaty 
marks another stage in the revolt 
against the “most favoured na- 
tion” clause in treaties which it 
has been the practice and the 
interest of Great Britain to insert 
in all her commercial arrange- 
ments with foreign countries, but 
which is now very much on the 
defensive, not merely in the case 
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of the United States and France, 
but in the case of the colonies as 
well. 

It is the purpose of this paper 
to develop, in the briefest possible 
manner, the steps by which the 
various colonies have arrived at 
their present points of view 
regarding their own tariffs, and 
the treaties by which Great 
Britain has, in greater or less 
degree, bound or endeavoured to 
bind them in matters fiscal and 
commercial. 

During the session of 1892, Sir 
John Abbott, then Premier of 
Canada, introduced and carried an 
address to the Crown on the sub- 
ject of trade treaties with foreign 
Powers. This address, which must 
in the nature of things become an 
important document in colonial 
history, is as follows :— 


“The Honourable Mr Abbott 
moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Mr Smith, that an humble address 
be presented to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen in the following 
words :— 


“¢To THE QUEEN’s Most EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 


“¢Mosr Gracious SOVEREIGN,— 

“*We, your Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Senate and 
Commons of Canada, in Parliament 
assembled, humbly request that your 
Majesty may be graciously pleased 
to take into consideration the position 
of Canada in respect of certain im- 
portant matters affecting its trade 
relations with the empire, and with 
foreign nations. 

“Your memorialists desire, in the 
first place, to draw attention to cer- 
tain stipulations in the existing 
treaties with Belgium and with the 
German Zollverein, ordinarily referred 
to as the “most favoured nation” 
clauses, which are extended to other 
countries whose commercial treaties 
with Great Britain contain a “most 
favoured nation” clause, and which 
apply to British colonies. By art. 
xv. of the treaty with Belgium, 


entered into in 1862, Canada is com- 
pelled to admit all articles, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Belgium, at 
the same, or at no higher rate of duty 
than is imposed upon similar articles 
of British origin. And in the treaty 
with the German Zollverein, entered 
into in 1865, it is stipulated that the 
produce of those States shall not be 
subject to any higher or other import 
duties than the produce of the United 
Kingdom, or any other country of the 
like kind; and that the exports to 
those States shall not be subject to 
any higher duties than exports to the 
United Kingdom. 

“* Your memorialists consider that 
these provisions in treaties with 
foreign Powers are incompatible with 
the rights and powers subsequent- 
ly conferred by the British North 
America Act upon the Parliament 
of Canada for the regulation of the 
trade and commerce of the Dominion ; 
and that their continuance in force 
tends to produce complications and 
embarrassments in such an empire as 
that under the rule of your Majesty, 
wherein the self-governing colonies 
are recognised as possessing the right 
to define their respective fiscal rela- 
tions to all foreign nations, to the 
mother country, and to each other. 

“*Your memorialists further be- 
lieve that, in view of the foreign fiscal 
policy of increasingly protective and 
discriminative duties, it is clearly 
adverse to the interests of the United 
Kingdom, and of each and all of its 
possessions, that the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, or of any of 
your Majesty’s self-governing colonies, 
should be thus restricted in the power 
of adopting such modifications of its 
tariff arrangements as may be required 
for the promotion of its trade, or for 
its defence against aggressive or in- 
jurious measures of foreign policy. 

“* Your memorialists desire also to 
point out that the immense resources 
of the Dominion in its facilities for 
the growth of food materials, its 
minerals, its fisheries, and its lumber, 
require, for their profitable develop- 
ment, the largest practicable extension 
of its markets, more especially in 
countries whose native supply of such 
productions is limited ; whilst its 
rapidly developing manufacturing in- 
dustries demand large and increas- 
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ing supplies of raw material, to be 
mainly supplied by countries which 
are extensive consumers of the pro- 
ductions of Canada. Your memori- 
alists believe that, among the coun- 
tries with which such an interchange 
of traffic takes place, the British 
empire holds the highest rank in 
amount, and from its diversity of 
climate and productions affords the 
widest prospect of rapid and practi- 
cally limitless increase ; while the 
trade of the Dominion with the 
United States is second only to that 
with the British empire, and its de- 
velopment and extension are of great 
importance to us; though, from the 
similarity of most of the products of 
the two countries, it is probably not 
susceptible of so great an expansion 
as might be effected in the interchange 
of traffic with the empire. 

“* Your memorialists earnestly de- 
sire to foster and extend the trade of 
the Dominion with the empire, with 
its great neighbour the United States, 
and with other countries throughout 
the world, wherever opportunity offers ; 
and believe that by mutual con- 
cessions and the adoption of measures 
for the rearrangement of trade rela- 
tions between the various portions of 
the British empire, and between the 
empire and foreign nations, important 
and lasting beneficial results may be 
attained, and that to the way of the 
attainment of these great objects the 
continuation of the restrictions impos- 
ed upon Canada and other portions of 
the empire by the so-called “ favoured 
nations” clause creates an uwnneces- 
sary and unjustifiable obstruction. 

“<The Senate and House of Com- 
mons therefore humbly request your 
Majesty to take such steps as may be 
necessary to denounce and terminate 
the effect of the provisions referred 
to, as well in the treaties with the 
German Zollverein, and with the 
kingdom of Belgium, as with any 
other nation in respect of which such 
provisions are now in force.’ ” 


Thisaddress does not standalone. 
It is not a newdeparture by Canada 
from the hitherto accepted tradi- 
tions and practices of the colonies 
regarding their relation in matters 
of trade and commerce with the 
United Kingdom. It is, in fact, 
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a perfectly natural and logical part 
of a process of political develop- 
ment which has been going on 
slowly but uninterruptedly ever 
since the old and so-called “ re- 
strictive” policy was abandoned, 
since the Navigation Laws were 
repealed, and, almost simultane- 
ously, responsible government gran- 
ted to the colonies, which were in 
a position to take up the serious 
burthen of self-government. The 
process of diminution of the power 
of the Crown to control the inter- 
nal administration of the self- 
governing colonies, has gone on 
side by side with the process of 
diminution of the power of the 
Crown to control the external 
trade relations of these same colo- 
nies. In the case of the internal 
administration, the abandonment 
of power on the part of the Crown 
has been almost total,—the claim 
to legislate in the Imperial Par- 
liament on the subject of copy- 
right — also protested against — 
being the last remaining evidence 
of the once peremptory authority. 
In the case of the external trade 
relations, the abandonment has 
not been so great: the Crown still 
retains, and it is.to be hoped will 
continue at all risks to retain, the 
power to prohibit one colony in 
North America, for instance, from 
making reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments with a foreign country at 
the expense of other neighbouring 
colonies ; and also the power to 
prevent any form of reciprocal 
trade, treaty, or convention from 
having the effect of discrimination 
against Great Britain. But there 
has, nevertheless, been a well-de- 
fined and uninterrupted process of 
abandonment on the part of the 
Crown in regard to its power of 
binding the self-governing colonies 
by means of trade treaties; and 
this process it is our object to 
illustrate and explain by reference 
to the official acts and correspond- 
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ence in which the process may be 
traced. 

Down to the date of the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, which 
may be said not to have been 
complete till 1854, Great Britain 
maintained in theory the general 
doctrine that trade with the colo- 
nies and dependencies was the ex- 
clusive privilege of the subjects 
of the parent country. This was 
indeed the general rule among the 
colonising nations of Europe. Por- 
tugal, Holland, Spain, and France 
had each endeavoured to retain an 
exclusive trade with its colonies. 
But so far as Great Britain was 
concerned, this exclusive trade was 
qualified in course of time by trea- 
ties, by concessions, by the en- 
croachment of neutral ships during 
war, by the unwillingness of the col- 
onies to submit to the restrictions 
placed upon their trade, and by the 
commercial policy of the United 
States. Indeed it may be said that 
the establishment of the United 
States, and the commercial policy 
pursued by that country, formed 
the prime cause in the change 
which gradually took place in the 
commercial policy of Great Britain, 
in her policy towards the North 
American colonies, and in the 
relations of the colonies towards 
Great Britain and other countries. 

The treaty of 1794 established 
a degree of still imperfect trade 
relations between Great Britain 
and the United States, the ships 
and merchandise of each country 
being placed on the footing of the 
‘most favoured nation ’’—a claus 
which is, however, interpreted in 
one way by Great Britain, and in 
quite another way by the United 
States, a fact which has hereafter 
to be taken into serious considera- 
tion. In 1806 Great Britain con- 
sented to a new treaty, renewing 
the clauses of the treaty of 1794, 
abandoning the right claimed 
under the rule of 1756 to prohibit 


neutral trade with the enemy’s 
colonies, and widening the privi- 
leges of American trade with India. 
But this treaty was refused by the 
President without consultation with 
the Senate, and the relations of the 
two countries again began to de- 
pend on the treaty of 1794. Great 
Britain, in the struggle with the 
French, endeavoured to protect her 
disturbed and threatened trade by 
enforcing the rule of 1756; and 
this enforcement was one of the 
reasons alleged by the President 
of the United States for declaring 
war in 1812. In 1815, in 1818, 
and in 1827, the trade relations 
between the two countries were 
the subject of treaties, each alike 
in its provisions, but each main- 
taining a measure of exclusiveness 
in regard to trade with the British 
colonies ; the United States seek- 
ing in each case to obtain more 
advantageous trade relations with 
India, with the West Indies, and 
with British North America. Fail- 
ing to arrange terms of trade 
satisfactory to themselves, the 
United States, copying British 
legislation, and adopting gradually 
a protective system, set up barriers 
against British, and _ especially 
against British North American, 
trade—barriers which have never 
been wholly removed, notwith- 
standing the adoption of free trade 
by Great Britain, the repeal of the 
old differential duties of the Cana- 
dian provinces, and the friendly 
advances which, ever since the 
abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854, have been made 
by the Canadian Dominion. 

The old colonial trade policy of 
successive British Administrations, 
previous to the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws and the adoption 
of free trade, was maintained not 
merely against the goodwill of 
foreign nations, and against the 
new and aggressive commercial 


policy of the United States, but 
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also against the growing discon- 
tent of the mercantile element, at 
least, in the colonies themselves. 
As the colonists in America, 
previous to 1776, maintained 
an illegitimate trade with South 
America and with France, so the 
West Indies maintained, in spite 
of all prohibitions, an illegitimate 
trade with the United States, or 
rather with American vessels. 
Readers of Lord Nelson’s life will 
remember that his fiery zeal in 
carrying out the Navigation Laws 
against American vessels in West 
Indian ports involved him in 
enmities and lawsuits with his 
superior officers on the station, 
and with West Indian merchants 
whose ventures he had interfered 
with. So in British North 
America it became impossible to 
maintain without trouble and 
expense (and quite impossible to 
maintain in its integrity) a system 
of differential duties against goods 
in markets so close to those in 
Canada. The establishment of 
free trade in England between 
1846 and 1849, the grant of full 
political freedom or “responsible 
government” to the colonies, and 
the adoption of a new commercial 
policy alike to and by the North 
American colonies, all came to- 
gether, or so closely together as to 
seem, from a historical point of 
view, simultaneous. Each of these 
changes marked a distinct aban- 
donment of some ancient form of 
imperial control. The repeal of 
the Navigation Laws marked an 
abandonment of an often and 
fiercely maintained doctrine of 
international law. The repeal of 
the Corn Laws marked the aban- 
donment of an economic principle 
which had come down from the 
Tudors. The grant of full political 
freedom to the colonies marked 
the abandonment, but to a still 
limited extent, of the colonial 
policy which had prevailed since 
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the conquest of Canada, and which 
may be termed the military 
policy. 

But there remained to Great 
Britain, in regard to all the 
colonies, the supreme right to 
regulate the relations of the 
colonies to foreign countries by 
means of treaties. Down to a 
comparatively late period this 
right had been exercised without 
any serious opposition on the part 
of the colonies ; but it has been ex- 
ercised since 1849 in a descending 
scale of authority, except in the 
two cases named in the Canadian 
address above quoted. In 1854 
there was an abandonment of the 
right to refuse to submit to dis- 
criminating duties against Great 
Britain ; and since 1865 the pro- 
cess of withdrawal from the 
attitude of authority has been so 
marked and rapid, that attention 
should be drawn to it with some 
degree of publicity, in view of the 
present confused and conflicting 
relations and interests of the 
British North American and West 
Indian colonies towards each 
other, the United States, and 
the motherland. 

A brief chronological statement 
of the official acts and correspond- 
ence which have been the accom- 
paniment to all the trade negotia- 
tions of recent years regarding 
the colonies, will make clear to 
the reader just what the path has 
been by which we have arrived 
at the point where the Canadian 
address presents itself. 

In 1842 the speech of Sir 
Charles Bagot, Governor-General, 
contained these words :— 


“The tariff of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for the British possessions in 
North America, framed as it is in a 
most generous spirit as regards this 
Province, will promote essentially its 
financial and commercial interests. 
The provisions of the imperial Act 
will probably call for corresponding 
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alterations in the provincial scale of 
duties ; and I shall at an early period 
require your advice and assistance in 
making the revenue laws of this 
Province consistent in themselves and 
harmonious with the enactments of 
the Imperial Parliament.” 


This was the last exercise of 
imperial authority over the tariff 
of Canada: it serves to show 
what had been the old practice. 
In 1843 there was a new depar- 
ture, hinted at but not fully 
declared in the same address of 
1842. An arrangement was made 
by which, in return for a discrim- 
inating duty in Canada of three 
shillings per quarter on foreign 
wheat (i.¢., United States wheat), 
the wheat of Canada, and all flour 
manufactured in Canada from 
home or foreign wheat, were 
admitted “on payment of the 
nominal duty of a shilling per 
quarter on wheat and a corre- 
sponding duty on flour.” This 
was also the last attempt of its 
kind—though it affords a species 
of precedent for those who are 
desirous of carrying out the policy 
of the U. E. Trade League. The 
result of this arrangement was 
that a good deal of Canadian 
capital was invested in growing 
wheat, importing wheat, and 
manufacturing wheat. But in 
three years Sir Robert Peel had 
had that extraordinary change of 
heart and policy with which the 
world is sufficiently familiar ; the 
Corn Law was abolished; and 
among other results, the Canadian 
wheat-growers and millers were in 
part ruined, and the prospects of 
a great export of Canadian wheat 
and flour to Great Britain post- 
poned for half a century. 

In 1846 Mr Gladstone is found 
appealing to the Governor-General 
in this way: ‘“ Whatever influence 
of persuasion your lordship can 
exercise, you will employ for the 
purpose of recommending an. ad- 
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herence to the commercial prin- 
ciples of the circular of my pre- 
decessor, dated 28th June 1843, or 
at the least of moderating the dis- 
position to call for augmentations 
of differential duties upon foreign 
productions.” But in the same 
year the Imperial Parliament, 
abandoning persuasion as well as 
authority, passed an Act empower- 
ing the British colonies in America 
and the Mauritius to reduce or 
repeal by their own legislation, 
duties imposed by imperial Acts 
upon foreign goods imported into 
the said colonies from foreign 
countries. In 1847 Canada prompt- 
ly acted upon this enactment, and 
amended and consolidated her tariff 
laws to suit her own purposes. In 
1849 the Navigation Laws, in re- 
sponse to appeals from Canada, 
were repealed save only as regards 
the coasting trade. In 1854 Great 
Britain allowed Canada to enter 
into a treaty of reciprocal trade 
with the United States, under 
which trade was made free in 
certain articles, mainly agricultural 
in character, between Canada and 
the United States, though it was 
not free as regards England. In 
1857 the imperial Customs Act 
gave, by implication at least, the 
right to make, “ with the sanction 
and approbation of her Majesty 
and her successors, entire provision 
for the management and regulation 
of the customs, trade, and naviga- 
tion of any such possession.” In 
1859 a slight attempt at protest 
was made by the Duke of New- 
castle. The Government of Canada 
having raised its customs tariff to 
meet the financial engagements of 
the country, the manufacturers of 
Sheffield presented a memorial to 
the Colonial Secretary asking that 
“the policy of protection to native 
manufactures in Canada should 
be discountenanced by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” The Colonial 
Secretary did not go as far as the 
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Sheffield manufacturers desired. 
He was avowedly forced to confine 
himself to an expression of his 
“regret that the experience of 
England, which has fully proved 
the injurious effect of the protection 
system, and the advantage of low 
duties upon manufactures, both 
as regards trade and _ revenue, 
should be lost sight of, and that 
such an Act as the present should 
have been passed.” The reply of 
the Canadian Privy Council was 
prompt and almost peremptory :— 


“Self-government would be utterly 
annihilated if the views of the Imperial 
Government were to be preferred to 
those of the people of Canada. It is 
therefore the duty of the present 
Government distinctly to affirm the 
right of the Canadian Legislature to 
adjust the taxation of the people in 
the way they deem best—even if it 
should unfortunately happen to meet 
the disapproval of the Imperial 
Ministry. Her Majesty cannot be 
advised to disallow such acts unless 
her advisers are prepared to assume 
the administration of the affairs of the 
colony irrespective of the views of its 
inhabitants.” 


In 1879, when what is called the 
National Policy, or new Protec- 
tive Tariff, was adopted, there was 
an obvious disposition on the part 
of the Conservative Canadian Min- 
istry to prevent any unpleasant 
discussions with the Colonial Office. 
To avoid such discussions the 
Governor-General forwarded a de- 
spatch enclosing the speeches of 
the leading men upon both sides, 
and pointing out that the smallest 
increase in the tariff “is that 
which applies to British manu- 
factures, or goods chiefly imported 
from Great Britain, while the larger 
increase will fall upon goods now 
imported from the United States, 
but which can and will be here- 
after produced in Canada.” On 
this occasion, no doubt in conse- 
quence of the despatch above 
quoted, which was duly published 
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in England, no discussion took 
place. 

In 1887, probably for the last 
time, a correspondence took place 
relating to the Canadian tariff, 
which in that year was amended 
and revised, and the duties on iron 
and steel made higher for the ex- 
press purpose of developing the 
resources of Canada. The iron 
trades in England made vigorous 
efforts to induce the Colonial Office 
to take steps to protest against 
the new Canadian duties; but 
the Colonial Office refused to do 
more than forward the protests 
to Canada. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment, as in 1859, sent a mem- 
orandum showing that the agita- 
tion in England was based upon 
mistaken views and ignorance of 
facts, and showing “that Canada 
is but following the methods adop- 
ted by Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, the United States, 
and other countries which have 
succeeded in promoting this great 
industry.” 

This no doubt makes an end 
alike of the interference of the 
Colonial Office and of the British 
Chambers of Commerce in the tariff 
legislation of Canada, or of any of 
the self-governing colonies, unless 
in connection with a commercial 
confederation of the various mem- 
bers of the British empire. 

Having pursued this branch of 
the subject, so far as the tariff is 
concerned, to the end, return must 
be made to the point at which the 
tariff question branched off from 
the main question relating to the 
control of the foreign relations of 
the colonies by means of treaties. 
This point is found at the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Reciprocity 
with the United States in 1854, 
By that treaty Great Britain con- 
ceded for the first time to any 
colony the right to enter into 
reciprocal trade relations with a 
foreign country without reference 
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to or protection of British interests 
—a precedent which is now often 
referred to by the United States 
officials when discussing’ with 
Canadian Ministers proposals for 
reciprocal trade, which Canadians 
are reluctant to consider when 
they involve discrimination against 
Great Britain. From this point 
onward the British Government, 
while maintaining in theory the 
imperial right to negotiate treaties 
without reference to the colonies, 
has practically gone almost to the 
length of a total abandonment of 
that power, as will presently be 
seen, 

In 1865 a deputation from the 
Province of Canada discussed with 
the Colonial Secretary in London 
the problems then affecting Canada. 
In reporting this discussion to the 
Governor-General of Canada (Lord 
Monck), Mr Cardwell said :— 


“On the third point, the Recipro- 
city Treaty, the Canadian Ministers 
represented the great importance to 
Canada of the renewal of that treaty, 
and requested that Sir Frederick 
Bruce might be put in communica- 
tion with the Government of Lord 
Monck upon the subject. He replied 
that Sir F. Bruce had already re- 
ceived instructions to negotiate for 
a renewal of the treaty, and to act 
in concert with the Government of 
Canada.” 


This was the first occasion on 
which the right of the colony to 
be represented in the negotiation 
of a treaty was recognised. The 
Treaty of 1854 had been negoti- 
ated indeed with the assistance of 
Sir Francis Hincks, then a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Administra- 
tion ; and the principal negotiator 
of the treaty was the Governor- 
General, Lord Elgin; but Canada 
was not officially recognised in the 
negotiations. In 1865 a change 


had taken place, and Canada had 
official recognition. 
In 1869 a further step towards 
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fuller recognition of the right of 
the colony to have a voice in 
treaty matters was taken. A del- 
egation was in that year sent to 
England for the discussion of 
colonial questions ; and the report 
of the committee of the Canadian 
Council contains these words :— 


“The delegates in the same report 
also submit that they deemed it their 
duty to offer at the same time certain 
observations respecting the establish- 
ment of a treaty of reciprocal free 
trade between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, and to rep- 
resent that it was of great import- 
ance to Canada that no steps should 
be taken in that matter without pre- 
vious consultation with the Canadian 
Government; and that they were 
assured by Earl Granville that nothing 
could be done in this important mat- 
ter unless with the concurrence of 
and in concert with the Canadian 
Government.” 


This was the first time that the 
claim to be previously consulted 
was set up by a colonial Govern- 
ment and allowed in this unequi- 
vocal manner. In 1865 it had 
been requested that Canada should 
be associated with the British ne- 
gotiators in the treaty negotiations ; 
but in 1869 the claim was, that 
“no steps should be taken in a mat- 
ter in which the interests of this 
country are so deeply involved 
without previous consultution with 
the Canadian Government.” 

In 1871, when the Joint High 
Commission was appointed, a fur- 
ther step was taken, in retrogres- 
sion from authority by England, 
in advance towards fuller respon- 
sibility by the Dominion. The 
Dominion Premier, the late Sir 
John Macdonald, was made one of 
the Commissioners, with power to 
influence not merely colonial but 
imperial affairs, which were the 
subject of the negotiations. Lord 
Kimberley did, however, pointedly 
assert “that the responsibility of 
determining what is the true con- 
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struction of a treaty made by her 
Majesty with any foreign Power 
must remain with her Majesty’s 
Government, and that the degree 
to which this country would make 
itself a party to the strict enforce- 
ment of treaty rights may depend 
not only on the literal construc- 
tion of the treaty, but on the 
moderation and_ reasonableness 
with which those rights are as- 
serted.” But at the conclusion of 
the negotiations he made the fol- 
lowing remarkable declaration : 
“Her Majesty’s Government have 
no desire whatever to attempt to 
interfere with the entire right of 
the colonial legislatures to refuse 
to pass the Acts necessary to give 
effect to the treaty ;” but of course 
he also expressed a hope that no- 
thing so impolitic would be done. 
In 1871 also, the question arose 
in Australia as part of a discussion 
which had been carried on between 
the Colonial Office and the Aus- 
tralian Governments concerning 
the colonial tariffs. In 1866 the 
Executive Council of New South 
Wales passed a minute in which 
they recommended “that the Im- 
perial Parliament should be en- 
titled to pass a measure for the 
purpose of repealing the provisions 
of the Constitution Acts of the 
Australian colonies which prohibit 
the imposition of discriminating 
duties so far as to allow the im- 
portation by land or otherwise of 
the produce of any one of them 
duty free.” This was so obviously 
a first step towards that federation 
of the colonies which at that very 
time was under favourable consid- 
eration, and almost accomplished 
in British North America, that 
the Colonial Office might have 
been expected to recognise the 
signs of the times and to favour 
them in Australia as well as in 
Canada. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s reply was as follows: “ By 
acceding to this request, her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government would recog- 
nise the principle that any group 
of neighbouring colonies, or per- 
haps that any number of colonies 
not neighbouring, might make ar- 
rangements for the admission, duty 
free, of each other’s produce, and 
thus constitute differential duties 
as against foreign nations, or even 
against this country.” Clearly, the 
Colonial Secretary had not even 
begun to entertain the idea that 
the Australian colonies would ever 
be more than separate colonies 
with rival interests and a policy 
foreign to each other. In 1868 
the same despatch from the Duke 
of Buckingham was sent to Canada 
regarding a proposal to admit 
Canadian products free into Prince 
Edward Island (not then, nor till 
1873, a part of the Dominion), 
even when these products arrived 
vid the United States, which was 
then a more convenient mode of 
transfer than any other at certain 
times and for certain goods. The 
Canadian Minister of Finance re- 
plied by pointing out that her 
Majesty’s Government having al- 
ready sanctioned in the case of the 
Treaty of 1854 a system of reci- 
procal free trade (including dis- 
crimination and even a disregard 
of treaty obligations) with the 
United States, could hardly object 
in reason to a similar arrangement 
with a neighbouring colony which 
was expected soon to have political 
union with the Dominion. The 
Canadian and Prince Edward Is- 
land arrangements were therefore, 
by despatch from Earl Granville, 
dated 29th December 1868, allowed 
to go into operation. 

This Canadian precedent was of 
course quoted by the Australian 
Ministers in their correspondence 
with the Colonial Secretary, who 
(by this time Lord Kimberley) 
discussed the question in a circular 
despatch dated 13th July 1871, 
which— 
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1. Denied that the Canadian 
precedent was applicable to the 
Australian colonies, because in 
the former case there was an 
expected political union between 
Canada and Prince Edward 
Island—Lord Kimberley being ob- 
viously as doubtful as the Duke 
of Buckingham of any political 
union in Australia. 

2. Alleged the binding char- 
acter of the Treaty of 1865 with 
the States of the Zollverein, 
which gave to those States “ most 
favoured nation” treatment in the 
3ritish colonies — this being the 
very treaty now objected to by 
the Canadian Government. 

3. Protested against the implied 
demand of the Australian colonies 
to be permitted to make differential 
arrangements with each other with- 
out the express sanction of the Im- 
perial Government ; and “ doubted 
whether such absolute freedom of 
action could be safely given.” 

In conclusion, Lord Kimberley 
said— 


“Her Majesty’s subjects through- 
out the empire, and nowhere more 
than in Australia, have manifested, 
on various occasions of late, their 
strong desire that the connection be- 
tween the colonies and this country 
should be maintained and strength- 
ened ; but it can hardly be doubted 
that the imposition of differential 
duties upon British produce and 
manufactures must have a tendency 
to weaken that connection, and to 
impair the friendly feeling on both 
sides, which I am confident your 
Government as much as her Ma- 
jesty’s Government desire to pre- 
serve.” 


This was an astonishingly serious 
tone to take regarding a proposal 
that would have been accomplished 
ipso facto by a political union of 
the colonies, which of itself would 
not have been objected to at all, 
and which would have much more 
generally and seriously affected 





British produce and manufactures 
than the customs arrangements 
which were objected to so strongly. 

The reply of the colonial Gov- 
ernments to the circular despatch 
above quoted and condensed, was 
contained in a memorandum made 
on the 27th September 1871 at 
Melbourne, and signed by the 
official representatives of New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and 
South Australia. The representa- 
tives of Victoria and Queensland, 
not quite agreeing with the others, 
prepared a second memorandum. 
In these memoranda it was as- 
serted— 

1. That the right of the legisla- 
tures of these colonies to direct 
and control their fiscal policy as 
amongst themselves, without in- 
terference on the part of her 
Majesty’s Ministers in England, 
is a right which it is our duty 
to assert and maintain. 

2. That no treaty “can be pro- 
perly or constitutionally made 
which directly or indirectly treats 
these colonies as foreign communi- 
ties ;” that “stipulations respect- 
ing the trade of one part of the 
empire with another, whether by 
land or sea, are not stipulations 
which foreign Governments ought 
to be allowed to become parties to 
in any way ;” and that “ the article 
in the treaty with the Zollverein, 
to which Lord Kimberley refers, is 
therefore one from the obligations 
of which we should claim to be 
considered free, if it were inter- 
preted so as to prevent these 
colonies from imposing differential 
duties as between themselves and 
foreign countries.” 

The resolutions which the repre- 
sentatives of Victoria would con- 
sent to sign were much more 
peremptory, and did not contain, 
as the others did, any reference 
to the continuance of the colonies 
in the empire. These resolutions 
were as follows, and they were 
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signed by all 


tives :— 


the representa- 


1. “That the Australian colonies 
claim to enter into arrangements 
with each other, through their re- 
spective legislatures, so as to provide 
for the reciprocal admission of their 
respective products and manufactures 
either duty free or on such terms as 
may be mutually agreed upon.” 

2. “That no treaty entered into by 
the Imperial Government with any 
foreign Power should in any way 
limit or impede the exercise of such 
right.” 

3. “ That imperial interference with 
colonial fixed legislation should finally 
and absolutely cease.” 

4. “That so much of any Act or 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament as 
may be considered to prohibit the 
full exercise of such right should be 
repealed.” 


These resolutions, together with 
the explanatory correspondence, 
were duly reviewed in a further 
circular despatch from Lord Kim- 
berley, dated 19th April 1872. 
With regard to the point raised 
as to the obligation of the Aus- 
tralian colonies to conform to the 
seventh article of the Zollverein 
Treaty, he said :— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government appre- 
hend that the consitutional right of 
the Queen to conclude treaties bind- 
ing all parts of the empire cannot be 
questioned, subject to the discretion 
of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, or of the colonial Parlia- 
ments, as the case may be, to pass 
any laws which may be required to 
bring such treaties into operation.” 


And in reference to the Acts 
that might be required in the 
colony in such a case, he pointed 
out that no Acts would have been 
required in the case of the Zoll- 
verein Treaty, inasmuch as by the 
Constitution Acts of all the Aus- 
tralian colonies, these colonies are 
“prohibited from levying any duty, 
imposing any prohibition or restric- 
tion, or granting any exemption or 
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privilege upon the importation or 
exportation of any articles con- 
trary to or at variance with any 
treaty concluded by her Majesty 
with any foreign Power.” 

With regard to the interpre- 
tation of the 7th clause of the 
Zollverein Treaty of 1865, Lord 
Kimberley expressed in both his 
despatches (7.¢., of 13th July 1871 
and of 19th April 1872) the same 
opinion—viz., “that the strict 
literal interpretation of the 7th 
article of that treaty does not 
preclude the imposition of differ- 
ential duties in one British colony 
or possession in favour of the 
produce of another British colony 
or possession ;” and this point is 
worth noting, as it may involve 
logical consequences hereafter. He 
also dwelt with some degree of 
force on the necessity for avoiding 
the discussion of questions not 
immediately pressing which would 
make fiscal questions and freedom 
of self-government synonymous 
terms in the minds of the 
colonists. And he concluded in 
a non-committal manner, stat- 
ing that though her Majesty’s 
Government might not feel jus- 
tified in refusing to allow the 
colonists to adopt the policy 
which they think best for their 
own interests (which was the whole 
point at issue), nevertheless, 
before proceeding not only to 
repeal the Australian colonies 
Government Act in its restrictive 
clause, but also “to exempt the 
colonies in question from the 
operation of any future commer 
cial treaties which may be 
concluded by this country con- 
taining stipulations against such 
duties, leaving them at liberty, 
subject to the obligation of ex- 
isting treaties, to make such 
arrangements as they may think 
fit for reciprocity with each other 
or with foreign nations; and 
before so serious a step is taken, 
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they would ask the colonists 
gravely to consider the probable 
effects of a measure which might 
tend materially to affect the 
relations of the colonies to this 
country and to the rest of the 
empire.” This, it may be said 
again, was an astonishingly serious 
lecture against a measure which 
had now twice been sanctioned in 
North America, and which, even 
in this very message, the Colonial 
Secretary says, her Majesty’s 
Government “may not feel justi- 
fied in refusing”! In the mean- 
time Lord Kimberley postponed 
the discussion pending the receipt 
of further observations from the 
colonial Governments. 

These further observations duly 
followed in the course of the year, 
in the shape of minutes, letters, 
and memoranda from the colonial 
Governments. The Colonial Secre- 
tary of Tasmania pointed out in 
reply to Lord Kimberley that 
since the British Government did 
not think that the Zollverein 
Treaty precluded differential ar- 
rangements between the colonies, 
there could be no harm at all in 
asking for the repeal of the 
clauses in the constitutional Acts 
prohibiting such arrangements. 
And he also said that “his 
Excellency’s advisers desire to 
express their belief that the per- 
sistent denial of the temperate 
and respectful demands of the 
Australian colonies for the free 
exercise of the powers of self- 
government in the matter of 
fiscal legislation, is more calcu- 
lated to disturb the cordiality 
of the existing relations of the 
colonies to the mother country 
than an alteration of imperial 


policy, even to the full extent 
indicated in the concluding para- 
graph of Lord Kimberley’s de- 
spatch.” This generally represents 
the views of the colonies, except- 
ing Victoria, which did not set up 
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the right to negotiate treaties of 
commerce. 

In the meantime the question 
of the right of the Australian 
colonies to negotiate treaties of 
commerce suitable to their needs, 
without the control of the Impe- 
rial Government, had not escaped 
legislative discussion, and in 1872 
the Legislative Council of Victoria 
passed a resolution which asserted, 
among other things— 


“That this House considers that 
no advantage that could result from 
the claim set up on behalf of the 
Australian colonies to make treaties 
with Foreign Powers would compen- 
sate them for the risk thereby 
involved of endangering the connec- 
tion now happily subsisting between 
all parts of the empire.” 


The correspondence on the sub- 
ject ceased in 1873, when, at a 
conference held at Sydney on 
February 11th, the delegates of 
New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, Tasmania, Vic- 
toria, and Western Australia, 
abandoning the vexed questions 
which had been raised in the 
course of the correspondence, 
passed the following resolution :— 


“The Conference having given 
respectful attention to the arguments 
used by the Secretary of State, still 
consider it their duty to urge upon 
the Imperial Government the removal 
of the restrictions which preclude two 
or more colonies of the Australian 
group from entering into arrange- 
ments for the admission of articles 
the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of any part of Australia or New 
Zealand, upon terms to which they 
may mutually agree. The Conference 
express their earnest hope that her 
Majesty’s Government will introduce 
at as early a date as possible the 
necessary measure of legislation to 
give effect to the wishes of the 
Conference.” 


The result of it all was the 
passing of the Imperial Act of 
1873 (36 Vict. c. 22), which con- 
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ferred on the Australian colonies 
all the powers they demanded as 
regards themselves, but reserving 
still the right to impose discrim- 
inating duties against foreign 
countries, and prohibiting any 
duties contrary to existing treaties 
between her Majesty and any 
foreign Power. 

The year 1874 brings us back 
to Canada. In that year a new 
attempt was made to renew the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with 
the United States. In the mem- 
orandum of Council of Canada, 
signed by the Premier and for- 
warded to Lord Carnarvon, there 
is this paragraph :— 

“A local knowledge of our trade, 
land system, manufactures, and the 
results of our past commercial re- 
lations with the United States, 
seems essential to a successful ne- 
gotiation with the United States 
authorities, Their plenipotentiaries 
or negotiators are on their own 
ground, and have the great advan- 
tage of an intimate knowledge of 
everything necessary to an intelligent 
discussion, The British Minister 
acting. alone cannot possibly meet 
such men alone, no matter how able 
he may be.” 


The result of this communica- 
tion (which was the first suggest- 
ion of the impossibility of con- 
ducting negotiations by means of 
the British Minister alone) was 
the appointment of Hon. George 
Brown, a prominent politician, 
but then in private life, as “an 
Imperial Commissioner on behalf 
of the Canadian Government.” It 
was “understood that the Canadian 
Commissioner will act under im- 
perial instructions,” Lord Dufferin 
wrote to the Secretary for the 
Colonies ; but this was mere verbi- 
age, the fact being that Mr Brown 
was to act under instructions 
from Ottawa, and the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries went at the 
same time to Washington to watch 
the negotiations regarding the 
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fisheries. It was also understood 
“that the Government of Canada 
do not propose any modification in 
matters of trade and commerce 
which would in any way injuri- 
ously affect imperial interests ;” 
but inasmuch as the extension of 
trade with a rival country to Great 
Britain could hardly be very bene- 
ficial to the latter, the proviso in 
question may also be considered 
as verbiage and no more. 

In 1878 the discussions with 
the Australian colonies and with 
Canada bore fruit to the extent 
that a circular despatch was sent 
to the colonial governors by Lord 
Carnarvon, notifying them that 
the British Government would not 
conclude any more treaties of com- 
merce affecting the colonies with- 
out reserving in the treaty the 
parliamentary acquiescence or re- 
fusal of the colony to be bound 
by such treaty. 

In 1879 Sir Alexander Galt 
was commissioned to act, on be- 
half of Canada, with the British 
Ministers in France and Spain in 
regard to the commercial relations 
of Canada with those countries ; 
this being the first time that any 
colonist had ever been chosen to 
take part in negotiations with any 
European Power. In this year, 
also, the Canadian High Com- 
missionership was established as 
the result of a correspondence con- 
taining very important proposi- 
tions ; as, for instance :— 


“Tt is further submitted [by 
Canada] that the very large and 
rapidly augmenting commerce of 
Canada, and the increasing extent 
of her trade with foreign nations, is 
proving the absolute need of direct 
negotiations with them for the proper 
protection of her interests. In most 


of the treaties of commerce entered 
into by England, reference has only 
been had to their effect on the United 
Kingdom ; and the colonies are ex- 
cluded from their operation—a fact 
which has been attended with most 
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unfortunate results to Canada as 
relates to France. . . . The Canadian 
Government therefore submit that, 
when occasion requires such negotia- 
tions to be undertaken, her Majesty’s 
Government should advise her Ma- 
jesty specially to accredit the repre- 
sentative of Canada to the foreign 
Court, by association, for the special 
object, with the resident Minister or 
other imperial negotiator.” 

It was as a result of this 
memorandum, agreed to in general 
terms by the British Government, 
that Sir Alexander Galt, as above 
mentioned, was accepted as High 
Commissioner under the great seal 
of Canada, and accredited to the 
Courts of France and Spain to 
act in concert with the British 
Ministers to those countries in 
certain commercial affairs relating 
to Canada. And of course it was 
in pursuance of the precedent thus 
set that Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., 
was commissioned, with Lord 
Dufferin, to negotiate the treaty 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper—a treaty which has not 
indeed been rejected, but the rati- 
fication of which has been post- 
poned, and, if we may judge from 
the growing hostility to the ‘ most 
favoured nation’ clause, may not 
be asked for next session.” 


It will thus be observed that the 
development of doctrine and prac- 
tice relating to the control of 
colonial tariffs, and to treaties 
affecting colonial interests, has 
been very steady, and at times 
very rapid. As in all such cases, 
once a precedent is established, the 
tendency is to interpret the prece- 
dent in the most liberal manner ; 
and it is necessary now to point 
out some cases in which, perhaps 
owing to a change of policy, per- 
haps owing to a change of Minis- 
ters, perhapsowing to over-pressure 
on the Colonial Office, the prece- 
dents have been interpreted in a 
manner far too liberal, and likely 


to prove dangerous. And the 
reason why this too liberal inter- 
pretation is dangerous is this, 
No one can study the trade 
questions affecting the American 
continent without seeing that the 
trade policy of the United States 
is to establish a system of recip- 
rocal arrangements by which the 
Republic will absorb the _lion’s 
share of continental trade, and by 
which it will weaken the connec- 
tion between the colonies of all 
the European nations and the 
mother lands. Already the most 
favourable arrangements have been 
made between the United States 
and Brazil, the Spanish West 
Indies, the Dominican Republic, 
and Hayti, &c.; and under these 
arrangements the United States, 
by an interpretation which has 
been maintained with a good deal 
of ingenious ability, refuses to 
other nations the benefit of the 
‘most favoured nation” clause. 
In 1884, when the first commercial 
convention was made between the 
United States and Spain relating 
to the Spanish colonies, the United 
States refused to the British West 
Indies the benefit of the “ most 
favoured nation” clause. This, 
in the then depressed condition 
of the British West Indies, was 
adding insult to injury; but the 
circumstances of the British West 
Indies were such that a demand 
arose for liberty to make a special 
arrangement with the United 
States; and the combined neces- 
sity and audacity of the West India 


planters encouraged them to de-. 


mand an audience of the late Lord 
Derby to discuss the matter with 
him. There were two propositions : 
one for closer trade and political 
relations between the West Indies 
and the Dominion of Canada; and 
one for permission to negotiate 
for a separate trade treaty with 
the United States involving possi- 
ble, indeed certain, discrimination 
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against Great Britain and the 
other of the North American 
colonies. Lord Derby strongly 
favoured the idea of closer re- 
lations with the Dominion, but 
pointed out that this was an affair 
for the Dominion to arrange. As 
to the other proposal, he said :— 


“He did not think it would be the 
wish of the deputation to have an 
arrangement between the West Indian 
colonies and the United States which 
would give differential treatment as 
against the mother country. The 
position of the West Indian colonies 
was one of such great difliculty that 
the Government should not stick at 
trifles with a view to help and relieve 
them. But still, that would be a very 
awkward precedent to establish. It 
never had been admitted hitherto, 
and it might have a bad effect in 
other ways at a time when, as they 
all knew, the general, he might say 
the almost universal feeling, was to 
draw the various parts of the colonial 
empire closer together rather than to 
allow them to scatter more widely. 
The question then would be, whether 
anything like the system of recipro- 
city could be established between the 
United States and the West Indies 
which would not impose differential 
treatment upon British goods.” 


This was the true tone to take 
in regard to the question; but 
Lord Derby, like all Colonial 
Ministers, was desirous of saying 
something that would qualify the 
definite character of his refusal to 
consider the question of reciproc- 
ity with the United States; and 
so he intimated that if an arrange- 
ment could be made by which the 
West Indies could give free entry 
to American lumber and _ food- 
stuffs, and such articles as Great 
Britain did not compete in, then 
that would be matter for consider- 
ation. He did not reflect, appar- 
ently, that his proposition, if accep- 
ted and carried out, would destroy, 
or tend to destroy, all the trade 
between the Dominion of Canada 
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and the West Indies—a result 
which the United States, in offer- 
ing to give the West Indies a 
separate reciprocity treaty, de- 
sired to bring about, so as to 
weaken the ties at once of the 
West Indies and of the Dominion 
to each other and to the mother 
country. This was one case in 
which the new policy of com- 
plaisance towards colonial demands 
was pushed too far. 

The other occurred in 1890. 
An arrangement had been pro- 
posed (under a permission from 
the Colonial Secretary, the full 
terms and extent of which are 
matter of vexed discussion) by 
which the colony of Newfoundland 
was to have a separate treaty of 
reciprocity with the United States, 
by which, in return for the privi- 
lege of the free purchase of bait, 
and for the right of touching, and 
trading in fish and oil, and getting 
supplies in Newfoundland, besides 
reduction of duties on many ar- 
ticles, the United States were to 
admit the produce of the New- 
foundland fisheries free of duty. 
Now the fishing-vessels of Canada 
were not allowed the privilege of 
purchasing bait ; and to grant this 
privilege to the Americans was to 
give them an advantage over Can- 
adian vessels, while to obtain in 
this manner a free market in the 
United States for fish and fish pro- 
ducts was to inflict a serious blow 
at Canadian trade with the United 
States. The Government of Can- 
ada protested, of course, in the 
strongest way, against Newfound- 
land being allowed to enter into 
such a separate treaty, when, in 
all the negotiations concerning 
fisheries and trade in previous 
cases, Canada had always been most 
careful to safeguard the interests 
of Newfoundland. The Canadian 
Government pressed strongly “the 
importance of permitting no dis- 
crimination, at least as against 
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any part of British North America, 
to be made in any trade arrange- 
ment with the United States, and 
should continue to urge the neces- 
sity of insistence, that in any such 
arrangement all her Majesty’s 
provinces in North America shall 
participate equally.” A very 
angry correspondence ensued be- 
tween the colony of Newfoundland 
and the Colonial Office, which 
might never have occurred but for 
what has been already pointed out 
—the too liberally interpreted pre- 
cedents relating to separate fiscal 
arrangements by the colonies. The 
United States had the amusement 
of setting two important colonies 
at loggerheads with each other and 
with the Colonial Office, in an 
endeavour to effect a separate and 
damaging trade arrangement with 
one of them—an attempt which 
came far too near succeeding. It 
is very obvious that there ought to 
be a revision and consolidation of 
the opinions and policy of the 
Colonial Office regarding these 
trade arrangements, especially in 
view of the almost ostentatious 
policy of the United States to cap- 
ture the trade, and no doubt 
ultimately the allegiance, of the 
various portions of the British 
dominions, by bribing them one 
by one with offers to the detriment 
of the others. 

The revision of opinion and 
policy regarding the control of the 
colonies by means of trade treaties 
began in 1878, when, as has been 
already pointed out, Lord Car- 
narvon sent a circular despatch 
to state that no treaties would 
hereafter be made with foreign 
countries, affecting colonial in- 
terests, without reserving the right 
of the colonies to accept or reject 
the clauses affecting them; and 
this circular has been faithfully 
carried out since that.time. There 
are, however, two treaties still 


binding on the colonies without 
their consent—viz., the treaty with 
Belgium in 1862, and the treaty 
with the Zollverein in 1865, in 
both of which there are “most 
favoured nation” clauses binding 
the colonies, so that it would be 
impossible for Canada, for instance, 
to arrange for special trade rela- 
tions with the West Indies or with 
the United States, without giving 
to Germany and Belgium equal 
advantages in our markets, a fact 
which materially tends to lessen 
the value of any offer of recipro- 
cal trade which Canada is in a 
position to make or accept. The 
awkwardness of the situation is 
not lessened by the interpretation 
put upon the Zollverein Treaty 
by Lord Kimberley, inasmuch as 
Germany has not been heard from 
on the question, and might possibly 
insist on very literal interpretation. 

The demand of the Canadian 
Address of 1892, quoted above, 
consists of two parts. The first 
is, that the Dominion be relieved 
from the operation of the clauses 
of the treaties in question. The 
demand was considered in the case 
of the Australian colonies, and 
apparently nothing was done to 
procure the release of those 
colonies. The demand was made 
by Canada in 1881 to have Can- 
ada released from the operation of 
the German and Belgian treaties. 
The result of the discussion in 
that year was, that the British 
Government made an effort in due 
form through the Foreign Office 
to obtain the consent of Germany 
and Belgium to release Canada 
from the operation of the “most 
favoured nation” clause in the 
treaties mentioned. The reply of 
both Governments was, in effect, 
that “the exemption desired by 
the Dominion of Canada would 
necessitate a denunciation of the 
Treaty of 1862 [and of 1865]; 
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and her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin has learnt that, in the 
opinion of competent German 
authorities, it would not be either 
convenient or desirable to abrogate 
single articles of the Treaty of 
1865 apart from a general revision 
of the whole instrument, for which, 
however, there did not appear to 
be any immediate necessity.” This 
is the present condition of the 
correspondence, so far as it has 
been made public. No doubt, 
after the passing of such an ad- 
dress as that above quoted, the 
question will be reopened with 
Jermany and Belgium. Lord 
Salisbury has publicly stated his 
opinion that “before a very long 
time has elapsed some means will 
be found of mitigating this evil ” 
—i.e., the evil inflicted by what he 
calls ‘‘ those two unlucky treaties.” 

The second part of Canada’s 
demand is like to the first, inas- 
much as it is a demand on be- 
half of all the colonies to be free 
from the operation of those “ most 
favoured nation” clauses which 
obstruct the extension of trade 
relations between the various parts 
of the empire. This demand de- 
rives an importance from the fact 
that while Great Britain frames 
and interprets her “ most favoured 
nation” clauses in one way, the 
United States frames and has 
always framed, and _ interprets 
and has always interpreted, its 
like clause in quite an opposite 
manner. Great Britain maintains 
the obvious interpretation —viz., 
that no other or higher advantage 
shall be given to one nation over 
another in the markets and ports 
of any nation having with another 
a “most favoured nation ” treaty. 
The United States, on the other 
hand, contends, and acts on the 
contention, that a treaty having 
a “most favoured nation” clause 
is quite consistent with a recipro- 
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city treaty with another Power, 
by which, in return for certain 
concessions from the new treaty 
Power, the United States may 
give such Power exceptional ad- 
vantages in their markets. This 
line was maintained against Den- 
mark in regard to the Reciprocity 
Treaty with Hawaii in 1887. This 
line, too, was maintained against 
Great Britain in regard to the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the 
Spanish colonies in 1891. It is 
true that late advices reveal the 
fact that after a long correspond- 
ence, begun in 1884 by Sir Robert 
Morier, the Spanish Government 
has consented to give the Dominion 
of Canada equal rights in their 
colonies with the United States. 
But this may prove no more than 
a temporary concession, subject to 
the financial necessities of the 
Spanish colonies, or the aggressive 
diplomacy of the United States, 
All signs point to a future in 
which the colonies will feel them- 
selves bound, by commercial am- 
bition, by the necessities of rev- 
enue, by the policy of protecting 
home industries, and by desire to 
make preferential arrangements 
with Great Britain and with each 
other, unhampered by treaties of 
old date whose terms they were 
not consulted about, to refuse to 
respect all treaties which, for the 
purposes mentioned, may stand 
in their way. It would greatly 
gratify all those who, in one posi- 
tion or another, strive to bear with 
unreluctant shoulders the not in- 
glorious burthens of the widest- 
extended empire in the world, if 
out of the present confused con- 
dition of affairs should arise some 
not impossible policy, by which 
the trade of this empire could be 
made to serve the purpose not 
merely of greater profit, but of 
closer unity among all her Ma- 


jesty’s dominions. 
31 
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TWO PRINCESSES OF THE HOUSE OF BOURBON. 


A sINGULARLY interesting little 
volume, truly unique of its kind, 
has been lately published in Paris.! 
It is the diary of a child, daughter 
of the martyred King Louis X VL, 
who alone of the royal family sur- 
vived the terrible events of 1789- 
94, and who, during her captivity 
in the Tower, had kept a record 
of the harrowing march of events 
which successively deprived her of 
father, mother, aunt, and brother ; 
blighting the May-day of her youth 
ere it had well unclosed, and leav- 
ing her at the threshold of life a 
saddened and sobered woman. 

We are often told nowadays 
that people do not care to hear 
anything further about the great 
French Revolution ; that its stock 
of horrors has been so widely il- 
lustrated by brush and pen as to 
afford no further material for pic- 
ture or romance,—the sufferings of 
the martyr-king and of his family 
so exhaustively treated as to be no 
longer capable of producing the 
faintest emotion in the breast of a 
blaséand satiated generation. Yet 
when—as in the present case—a 
voice reaches us, so to say, from 
the grave, relating with the au- 
thority of an eyewitness the story 
of last century’s great tragedy, 
in simple, childlike language, and 
with an absolute veracity of detail 
which brings before us the scenes 
described with a vividness un- 
achieved by the ablest historian, 
is not the tale thus told of far 
deeper and more pungent interest 
than the most thrilling romance 
that ever was penned ? 

The original manuscript of these 


memoirs, which it is our purpose 
here to discuss, is traced, as we 
are told in the preface, in a com- 
mon school copy-book of extremely 
coarse paper containing thirty-five 
and a half written pages of 31 cen- 
timetres height and 22 centimetres 
breadth. This copy-book is cov- 
ered with a sheet of the same 
coarse paper, bearing this inscrip- 
tion :— 
** Mémoire 
écrit par Marie-Thérése Charlotte 
de France, 
sur la captivité 
des Princes et Princesses ses Parents 
depuis le 10 Aoft 1792 
jusqu'a la mort de son frére 
arrivée le 9 Juin 1795,” 


In order to introduce this in- 
teresting journal to the English 
reader, we cannot do better than 
transcribe the opening words of 
the distinguished French writer 
(the Marquis Costa de Beauregard) 
to whose able pen we already owe 
many interesting works relating to 
the history of those times. 


“A hundred years have passed 
since the King Louis XVI. entered 
the Temple,? and since his daughter 
Madame Royale, in tracing the first 
lines of this memoir, opened the 
mournful account where were suc- 
cessively to be recorded the tortures 
and outrages of each day. 

“The irregular lines of her manu- 
script are, so to say, still quivering 
with the tremulous motion of her 
little hand and the accelerated beat- 
ings of her heart. Like that strange 
instrument which has succeeded in 
imprisoning sound, this writing has 
become the receptacle of infinite 








1 Mémoire écrit par Marie-Thérése Charlotte de France, sur la captivité des 
Princes et Princesses ses Parents depuis le 10 Aofit 1792 jusqu’d la mort de son 
frére arrivée le 9 Juin 1795, Publie sur le manuscrit autographe appartenant 4 
Madame la Duchesse de Madrid. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et C'° 

2 August 13, 1792. : 
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sufferings. And as moaning these 
now escape, childlike yet, despite the 
century in which they have grown 
old, can there remain a soul un- 
thrilled by the sound ? 

“Their voices, alas! do not stray 
through the playgrounds of imagina- 
tion. What they are re-telling here 
is a true history, where ignoble 
buffets and a crown of thorns have 
left their mark as on Veronica’s veil. 

“This passion - story likewise is 
entitled to its centenary! When on 
the threshold of 1893 France turns 
back to salute once more her great 
ancestors, does not justice demand 
that above their heads she should 
contemplate those whom they have 
crucified ? 

“Nothing more would remain to 
be said as introduction to the memoir 
of Madame Royale, if it were not 
necessary to make known how it 
came to reach us, and if some hitherto 
unedited letters were not there to 
complete, by the account of her de- 
parture from the Temple, that of her 
terrible captivity.” 

The chronicler goes on to relate 
how, on the 15th of June 1795, 
Madame Royale, who, since the 
departure of her aunt Madame 
Elisabeth, had reached that ex- 
tremity of suffering where all 
hope of remedy, relief, or consola- 
tion has ceased to be, heard her 
prison door open. She was read- 
ing at the time, and did not even 
turn round her head, trembling to 
encounter the face of some blood- 
thirsty monster. But no; the 
new-comer was a woman, who fell 
down at her feet, and the young 
princess saw two tearful eyes re- 
garding her with an unmistakable 
expression of affection. 

The stranger told her name— 
Madeleine Hilaire la Rochette, 
wife of one citizen Bocquet Chan- 
terenne. Having heard that the 
committee of general security had 
decided to place a woman as com- 
panion to the daughter of Louis 
Capet, she had offered herself, in- 
spired by a secret devotion to 
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the king’s unfortunate daughter, 
and had succeeded in obtaining 
her nomination, in recognition of 
certain services rendered to the 
Republic by her husband as well 
as her father. 

Instantaneously all the pent- 
up affection of Madame Royale’s 
young heart, which during the 
last sad years had been famished 
and starved from want of love, 
was transferred to this new com- 
panion. Madame de Chanterenne’s 
arrival in the Temple was like a 
ray of sunshine, come just in time. 
to save from perishing this poor 
little prison flower, deprived so 
long of air and light. 

On Madame de Chanterenne 
likewise devolves the painful duty 
of breaking to Madame Royale 
the deaths of her mother, aunt, 
and brother, and there are few 
things in history more intensely 
tragic than the following scrap 
of dialogue recorded by M. de 
Beauchesne in his work entitled 
‘Louis X VII.’ :— 

“**¢ Madame has no more parents.’ 

“¢ And my brother ?’ 

“No more brother.’ 

“¢ And my aunt?’ 

“No more aunt,’” 

Despite, however, the terrible 
sufferings she has undergone, 
Madame Royale is still a child 
at heart, and it is inexpressibly 
touching to see how, under the 
unwonted influence of sympa- 
thetic affection, her long-forgotten 
gaiety reasserts itself in unexpect- 
ed fashion. Within a very few days 
of her new friend’s arrival into 
the Temple, we find the Princess 
writing playful little notes to 
Madame de Chanterenne, whose 
more formal appellation is soon 
exchanged for her Christian name 
of Renée, caressingly metamor- 
phosed into Renéte; and it is 
into this friend’s trusty hands that 
Madame Royale, on leaving the 
Temple on the evening of the 18th 
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of December 1795, deposits the 
precious MS. which forms the 
subject of this paper. 

Madame de Chanterenne did not 
accompany the Princess on her 
journey to Vienna, for the Aus- 
trian Emperor, Joseph II., had 
made the cruel stipulation—for 
what reason is not very apparent 
—that none of the women at- 
tached to Madame Royale during 
her captivity in the Temple were 
to remain with her when she left 
the country. That poor Madame 
de Chanterenne was cruelly wound- 
ed by this hard decree is sufficient- 
ly betrayed by the following let- 
ter addressed to her by Madame 
Royale on the eve of her de- 
parture, and which furnishes the 
best possible proof of the young 
princess’s tender heart as well as 
of her wholesome common-sense. 


“My dear, good, little Renéte, do 
not grieve so much: you increase my 
grief by your own. Can you believe 
that I shall ever change towards you ? 
No, never. I shall always have pleas- 
ure in remembering my little Renéte. 
I hope to see you again. Nothing is 
impossible. As to the present mo- 
ment, I beg you to keep calm, and, 
above all, to grieve less and not to 
fall ill. You are a philosopher—well, 
try to be so just now. 

“To-morrow will be a very sad day 
for you. But, my Renéte, try to oc- 
cupy yourself—think of the happiness 
of seeing your family again. It is so 
sweet to be with our relations and 
friends. Do not think of me too 
much, since it afflicts you. I shall 
have every care for the persons whom 
you recommend to me, and, above all, 
I shall remember you and your re- 
spectable family. I thank you, my 
Renéte, for all your goodness and 
obligingness towards me during the 
six months we have spent together : 
I shall never forget that time. I end, 
my Renéte, for 1 know not what Iam 
saying. To-day is a great day for me, 
and my head is troubled. 

“ Farewell, lovely, good, sweet, ami- 
able, gay, obliging, frank, charming 
Renéte.” ° 


As this manuscript, as well as 
all the letters of Madame Royale, 
had not left the hands of Renéte, 
they might be supposed to be ab- 
solutely inedited. Such, however, 
is not quite the case, at least in so 
far as the record of the captivity 
in the Temple is concerned ; and, 
as the narrator goes on to explain, 
the public may have caught stray 
glimpses of it in the following 
manner :— 

One day at Mittau, it seems, 
Madame Royale desired to have 
back the MS. which she had given 
to Renéte. This was in 1805, 
Did she- wish, perhaps, to compare 
her prison sufferings with those 
which she had to endure after her 
departure from France? Perhaps. 
Howsoever this may have been, 
Madame reclaimed the MS. from 
Madame de Chanterenne by the 
hands of the faithful Clery, and 
herself made of it a copy. She 
added a few phrases, suppressed 
a few others, and finally, on her 
return to France, she sent back 
to Renéte the original so much 
prized by her. 

The copy made at Mittau was 
given to Madame de Soucy, prob- 
ably in memory of the journey in 
which she had, after the departure 
from the Temple, accompanied 
Madame to Vienna. 

How and why Madame de 
Soucy permitted herself in 1823 
to print these pages, is what we 
are unable to say. But she did 
so, and great indeed was Madame 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme’s dis- 
pleasure on learning this indis- 
cretion. 

By her orders all the copies that 
could be discovered were bought 
up and destroyed. Of these, two 
or three, perhaps, had escaped the 
search. Monsieur Nettement had 
taken cognisance of them. Mon- 
sieur de Pastoret made use of this 
source, from which likewise Mon- 
sieur de Beauchesne made numer- 
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ous extracts. Finally, Monsieur 
le Baron de Saint-Amand has 
drawn from it largely for his book 
entitled ‘La Jeunesse de Madame 
la Duchesse d’Angouléme.’ 

But these different publications 
only serve to accentuate the inter- 
est of these reminiscences, which 
until now have never been pub- 
lished in their authentic text. 

Monsieur de Pastoret, in espe- 
cial, has treated the writing of 
Madame in such cavalier fashion 
as to deprive it of the great char- 
acter of simplicity, surest proof of 
this relic’s authenticity. 


“A relic indeed, whose strange 
destiny bears some analogy to that 
of the saint who has bequeathed it 
to us; storm-tossed until a last wave 
has brought it to Frohsdorf, 

“A few months only before the 
death of Monseigneur the Comte de 
Chambord, the grandson of Madame 
de Chanteret had sent the MS. to the 
prince as a sort of supreme homage. 

“Madame, the (late) Duchess of 
Madrid, inherited this treasure in 
her uncle’s succession ; and it was at 
Viareggio that the august princess 
permitted that the autograph of 
Madame Royale should be, so to say, 
retraced by a faithful hand.”? 


In giving the following extracts 
from the journalof Madame Royale, 
we have carefully preserved the 
faulty spelling of some of the 
proper names, as well as the omis- 
sion of certain words which have 
been overlooked in the original 
MS., but which, for the reader’s 
elucidation, have been parentheti- 
cally inserted. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
MapbAME RoyALe. 


“The king, my father, arrived at 
the Temple with his family, Monday 
the 13th of August 1792, at 7 o'clock 
in the evening. 

“The cannoneers wished to conduct 
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my father alone to the tower and 
leave us at the castle. Manuel had 
received on the way a decision of the 
commune to conduct us all to the 
tower. 

“Pethion [Petion] calmed the rage 
of the cannoneers, and we entered the 
castle. The municipals kept my 
father in view. Pethion went away. 
Manuel remained. 

“My father supped with us. My 
brother was dying of sleep. Madame 
de Tourzelle conducted him at eleven 
o'clock to the tower, which was 
decisively to be our lodging. 

“My father arrived at the tower 
with us at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing: there was nothing here pre- 
pared. My aunt slept in a kitchen, 
and it is said that Manuel was 
ashamed in leading her there. 

“On the second day there was 
brought to us during dinner a decree 
of the commune, ordering the depar- 
ture of those persons who had come 
with us. 

“My father and mother opposed 
this, as did likewise the municipals 
on guard at the Temple. 

“The order was then momentarily 
revoked. 

“ We spent the day all together. 

“ My father instructed my brother 
in geography ; my mother taught him 
history, and made him learn verses ; 
my aunt taught him to reckon. 

“My father had luckily found a 
library, which kept him occupied. 
My mother had tapestry to work at. 


“ My father was no longer treated 
as king; no respect was shown to 
him, and he was not called ‘Sire,’ and 
‘His Majesty,’ but ‘Monsieur,’ or 
‘ Louis.’ 

“The municipals were always 
seated in his chamber, and had their 
hats on their [heads]. They took from 
my father his sword, which he still 
had, and searched his pockets. .. . 

“ Pethion sent Clery to my father 
to serve him. 

“Pethion also sent as turnkey 0 
gaoler, Rocher, that horrible man 
who forced my father’s door on the 
20th of June 1792, and thought to 
assassinate him, 
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“This man was always at the tower, 
and sought to torment my father in 
every conceivable fashion: now he 
would sing the ‘Carmagnole,’ and a 
thousand other horrors ; now he would 
send a puff of tobacco smoke at him 
as he passed, well knowing that my 
father did not like the odour of the 
pipe. 

“He was always in bed when we 
went to take supper, because we had 
to pass through his room ; sometimes 
even he was in his bed when we went 
to dinner. 

“There are no sorts of torments 
and insults which he did not invent. 
My father bore everything with 
meekness, forgiving this man with 
all his heart.” 

The passages relating to the 
Princesse de Lamballe’s death, and 
the inhuman manner in which the 
Royal family were informed of the 
event, are full of interest, affording 
a vivid insight into those mental 
tortures which assuredly were 
harder to endure than even the 
personal restraint and physical dis- 
comfort to which they were sub- 
jected. On the morning of the 3d 
of September the king had been 
positively assured of the wellbeing 
of Madame de Lamballe, as of 
those other persons who had been 
removed to La Jorce ; but at three 
o'clock of that same afternoon they 
heard horrible cries proceeding 
from the rabble outside, accom- 
panying the head of the murdered 
princess, which was carried in 
triumph at the end of a long pole. 
On inquiring the cause of the 
tumult, the king was coolly in- 
formed that it was Madame de 
Lamballe’s head, which the people 
desired to show him. A struggle 
ensued, in which the populace en- 
deavoured to force the prison doors, 
while some of the guards, with a 
last remnant of humanity, were 
desirous of shielding the unfortu- 
nate princes from the horror of a 
spectacle which even upset the 
nerves of indifferent spectators. 
Finally, the guards had to give in, 
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and permitted a deputation of six 
of the assassins to carry Madame 
de Lamballe’s head through the 
rooms of the tower, stipulating 
only that the torso, which they 
had likewise desired to drag with 
them, should be left at the door. 

This horrible scene is succeeded 
by many other minor affronts and 
petty outrages, all tending to ag- 
gravate the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate prisoners. Sometimes, 
however, among the guards there 
happen to be men who betray feel- 
ings of genuine pity and attach- 
ment for the captives under their 
charge, and to each of these com- 
passionate individuals the Princess 
devotes a few words of grateful 
recognition. Once it is a senti- 
nel who had a long conversation 
through the keyhole with Madame 
Elisabeth, and who did nothing 
but weep during the whole time 
that his service retained him at the 
Temple. “I know not what has 
become of him,” writes Madame 
Royale; “ may heaven reward him 
for his profound attachment to his 
king!” 

Most beautiful and edifying it 
is to see how, though condemned 
to a life of discomfort and restraint, 
and harrowed by suspense as to 
their ultimate fate, the king and 
queen yet continue to direct their 
children’s education with methodi- 
cal precision ; and there are con- 
stant allusions made to the daily 
tasks and exercises which have to 
be written or recited, as exactly as 
had ever been the case in their life 
at the Tuileries, although these 
studies were carried out in face 
of considerable difficulties, for the 


journal tells us that whenever 


Madame Royale copied out ex- 
tracts, or made arithmetical tasks, 
there had always to be a municipal 
who looked over her shoulder in 
order to make sure that she was 
not engaged in some treasonable 
correspondence. 
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It is probably also on account 
of some such suspicion, that pens, 
paper, ink, and pencils are subse- 
quently ordered to be given up by 
the royal prisoners—a command 
which is, however, obeyed by the 
king and queen only ; while Mad- 
ame Elisabeth and her niece, with 
admirable feminine duplicity, con- 
trive to conceal their writing im- 
plements from the Argus-eyed 
searchers. 

Newspapers reach the Temple 
prison but rarely, and then only 
when a number containing some 
specially dastardly attack on the 
monarch is carefully conveyed to 
his notice. 

Madame Royale’s own account 
of their daily life may here be 
given in full :— 


“This is how my august parents 
spent their days. 

“My father rose at 7 o'clock, 
prayed God till eight, then dressed 
himself with my brother till 9 o’clock, 
when they went up-stairs to my 
mother to breakfast. 

“ After breakfast my father came 
down with my brother, to whom he 
gave lessons till 11 o’clock; then my 
brother played till noon, when we 
went to walk all together, whatever 
might be the weather, because the 
guard which was relieved at that 
hour, wished to see my father, and 
be assured of his presence in the 
Temple. 

“The walk lasted till two o'clock, 
when we dined: after dinner my 
father and my mother played to- 
gether at trictrac or at piquet. 

“ At 4 o'clock my mother returned 
to her room with my brother, because 
my father then used to sleep. 

“ At 6 my brother came down ; my 
father made him learn and play till 
supper-time. 

“At 9 o'clock after supper my 
mother promptly undressed my 
brother and put him to bed. After 
this we went up, and my father did 
not go to bed till eleven o’clock. 
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“My mother led nearly the same 
life : she worked very much at tap- 
estry.} 

“They gave us back the news- 
papers in order that we should see 
the departure of the strangers, and 
the horrors against my father with 
which they were filled.” 


We shall now skip some inter- 
vening pages of the journal re- 
lating to the king’s trial, to take it 
up again shortly before his execu- 
tion. 


“On the 26th of December, St 
Stephen’s Day, my father made his 
will because he expected to be assas- 
sinated on the following day, in going 
to the Convention. On the 26th my 
father went still to the bar with his 
usual courage. He left M. Destze 
to read his defence: he went away 
at eleven o’clock and returned at 3 
o'clock. My father saw his counsel- 
lors every day. 

“ At last, on the 18th of January, 
the day on which the sentence was 
pronounced, the municipals entered 
my father’s room at eleven o'clock, 
and told him that they had orders to 
keep him in view. My father asked 
them if his fate were yet decided, but 
was assured that such was not the 
case. 

“On the following morning M. de 
Malsherbes came to inform my father 
that the sentence was pronounced. 
‘ But, sire,’ he added, ‘the rascals are 
not yet the masters, and all honest 
people will come to save your majesty 
or perish at your feet.’ ‘No, M. de 
Malsherbes,’ returned my father, ‘ that 
would compromise many persons,— 
would unchain a civil war in Paris. 
I prefer to die, and I beg you to order 
them from me to make no movement 
for my rescue.” 


The detailed account of the 
king’s last twenty-four hours only 
tends to confirm what has so often 
been said of the admirable forti- 
tude and Christian resignation 
with which Louis X VI. met his 
awful and unjustifiable fate. 





1 Marie Antoinette was most industrious with the needle: a set of chairs 
worked by her are still to be seen at Castle Frohsdorf. 
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He dined as usual on the day 
preceding his execution, much to 
the surprise of his gaolers, who 
had expected to see him attempt 
his life from terror or despair ; he 
gives good religious counsels to 
the son whom he is embracing for 
the last time, recommending him 
to nourish no thoughts of revenge 
towards the assassins ; and finally, 
on leaving the prison to go to the 
scaffold, he humbly asks pardon of 
an insolent turnkey whom he had 
had occasion to reprimand on the 
previous day. 

Marie Antoinette, along with 
her children, had desired to pass 
the last night with the king ; but 
this he refused, having, as he said, 
need of rest ; and he secretly gave 
orders that they are not to be 
admitted again next morning, in 
order to spare himself and them 
the agony of a final leave-taking. 


“The morning of this terrible day, 
after having slumbered through the 
night with a painful sleep, we got 
up. 

“ At 6 o'clock our door was opened, 
and they came to fetch Mme. Tison’s 
prayer-book for my father’s mass. 
We thought that we were going to go 
down, and we continued to have this 
hope till the joyful cries of a de- 
mented populace came to announce 
to us that the crime was accomplished. 

“In the afternoon my mother 
asked to see Clery, who had been 
with my father in his last moments, 
and who might, perhaps, have been 
charged with messages for my mother, 
—which was"true, for my father had 
charged Clery to restore to my mother 
his wedding-ring, saying that he only 
parted from it with his life. 

“He had also given him, for my 
mother, a packet of her hair, saying 
that it had always been dear to him. 

“The municipals said that Clery 
was in a dreadful state, and could not 
come. 

“ My mother charged the commis- 
aries with her demand for the council 
general, as well as to be allowed to 
wear mourning. 

“Clery was refused,—my mother 
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could not see him ; she was permitted 
to wear mourning. 

“Clery passed another month in 
the Temple, after which he was put 
at liberty. 

“We received a little more freedom, 
the guards believing that we were 
going to be sent away. We could 
see the persons who brought our 
mourning garments, but in presence 
of the municipals. 

“The grief* that I had increased 
the pain in my foot: my doctor 
3runier [Brunyer] was sent for and 
the surgeon Lacaze; they cured me 
in a month. 

“My mother would not go down to 
the garden to take the air, because she 
required to pass before my father’s 
door, and that grieved her too much ; 
but, fearing lest the want of air should 
do harm to my brother, she asked to 
go up on the tower at the end of Feb- 
ruary, Which was granted. 

“Tn the municipals’ chamber it was 
noticed that the sealed packet, con- 
taining my father’s signet, his ring, 
and several other things, had been 
opened : the seal was broken and the 
signet carried off. The municipals 
were disturbed, but they ended by 
believing that it was a thief who had 
taken this seal, which was set in gold. 
The person who had taken it was 
well intentioned,—it was not a robber. 
The man who took it did so for the 
best, but he is dead.” 


Soon the prison life began to 
tell upon the little Dauphin, and 
his sister pathetically informs us 
that he suffers from a chronic 
stitch in the side which prevents 
him from laughing. Poor little 
boy ! the wonder is rather that he 
should still be able to extract any 
cause for merriment out of his 
dismal surroundings. However, 
his laughing days, such as they 
are, will not last much longer. 
He is first stricken down by fever, 
and when the agonised mother at 
last succeeds in obtaining medical 
assistance for the suffering child, 
she is haunted by the yet greater 
terror lest the medicines prescribed 
should contain poison. Scarcely 
has the Dauphin recovered from 
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this first illness than a decree of 
the Convention ordains that he is 
to be separated from his family, 
and delivered over to the charge 
of the shoemaker Simon. This 
cruel order is broken to the queen 
on the 3d of July at ten o’clock at 
night, after the child is already 
undressed and in bed. On learn- 
ing what is required of him, he 
utters fearful cries, and throws 
himself into his mother’s arms, 
demanding not to be separated 
from her; but despite his tears, 
and the energy with which Marie 
Antoinette attempts to defend her 
son from the persecutors, she is 
forced to give in, and herself 
assists him with his clothes in 
order that he may accompany his 
new gaolers—bitterly weeping as 
she does so, as though she had 
foreseen that she was never to see 
her son again. 

“My mother thought herself at 
the height of misfortune at this 
separation from her son. She believed 
him, however, to be in the hands of 
an honest and educated man: her 
despair increased when she learnt 
that Simon the shoemaker, whom she 
had known municipal, had been 
charged with the person of her un- 
fortunate child. 

“My mother asked several times 
to be able to see him without being 
able to obtain it: my brother on his 
side cried for two whole days, unable 
to console himself, and asking to 
see us. 


“We often ascended the tower. 
My brother went up there every 
day, and my mother’s only pleasure 
was through a little window to see 
him pass from a distance; she re- 
mained there for hours in order to 
watch the moment of catching sight 
of this beloved child. 


“Simon ill-treated my brother 
severely, because he wept at being 
separated from us: the child, fright- 
ened, did not dare to weep any more.” 

With what would seem to be a 
refinement of cruelty, the Royal 
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family are often disturbed at night 
from their slumbers in order to be 
searched or otherwise molested. 
Madame Royale gives the account 
of one of these searches, which, 
resulting only in the confiscation 
of a stick of sealing-wax, a MS. 
prayer for France, and an old hat 
which had belonged to the deceased 
king, lasted from 10.30 p.m. to four 
o'clock A.M. 

It is likewise in the night that, 
on the 2d of August, at two o’clock 
A.M., they are roused in order to 
be informed of the decree ordain- 
ing that the queen is to be removed 
to the conciergerie, there to be 
tried. Marie Antoinette is forced 
to rise from bed, and there, in 
presence of the gendarmes who 
have come to fetch her, to dress 
at once. Her clothes are made up 
into a bundle, which, however, is 
taken from her to be opened at 
the tribunal, and she is only suf- 
fered to retain a pocket-handker- 
chief and a smelling- bottle, for 
fear of being attacked by faint- 
ness. Arrived at the conciergerie, 
she is put into the dampest and 
most unwholesome room in the 
prison, and is moreover forced to 
endure the presence of a gendarme, 
who has orders never to leave her 
night or day. 


“My aunt and I inconsolable, 
we spent the night in tears. They 


had assured my aunt when my mother 
[left] that she might be easy, and 
that nothing would ever happen to 
her. It was a great consolation to 
me not to be separated from my aunt 
whom I loved so well; but, alas! 
everything was changed, and I have 
lost her. 


“Some days later my mother sent 
to ask for some of her things, and 
amongst others for her knitting, of 
which she was very fond, because she 
was making a pair of stockings for 
my brother: we sent it to her, but 
subsequently learnt that they had not 
given it, for fear lest she’should harm 
herself with the needles.” 
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News of the little Dauphin 
reaches the two women but rare- 
ly, although he is lodged directly 
beneath them, and they can hear 
him daily singing the “Carmag- 
nole” and other revolutionary 
songs with Simon at the open 
window, in order to be heard by 
the guards. The brutal shoe- 
maker has likewise taken away 
the boy’s mourning clothes, and 
forced him to wear a red cap, 
as well as to utter horrible curses 
against God, the aristocracy, and 
his own family. Marie Antoin- 
ette is luckily spared this last 
anguish, for, having left the 
Temple, she is ignorant of her 


son’s further fate. The change 
of life and the bad treatment 


caused the prince to fall ill again 
at the end of August. Simon 
having forced him to eat and 
drink excessively without taking 
proportionate exercise, the child 
had fattened extremely without 
growing in height: attacked by 
fever, the remedies administered 
but serve to derange his health 
yet further. 


Madame Elisabeth and _ her 
niece are now treated with re- 
doubled severity and want of 


respect. “On nous tutoya beau- 
coup pendant Uhiver,” says Ma- 
dame Royale, with naif pathos. 
Their tapestry work is taken away 
from them because the pattern 
they are tracing is believed to 
have some cabalistic and hidden 
signification ; they are, moreover, 
compelled to make their own 
beds and do out their own rooms, 
all menial assistance having been 
now denied to them. But harder 
yet by far than these physical 
discomforts and petty annoy- 
ances is the state of doubt in 
which they are left as to the 
queen’s fate. Let her daughter 
here speak for herself. 


“We could receive no more news 


- 
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the colporteurs, and then 
but badly. We were forbidden to 
ascend the tower; they took away 
our sheets lest we should let ourselves 
down by the window; they gave us 
instead coarse and dirty ones. 

“T think it was about this time 
that my mother’s trial began. I 
learnt since her death that there had 
been a project of saving her from the 
conciergerie, and that unfortunately 
this charming plan had not succeeded. 
I was assured that the gendarmes 
who guarded her, as well as the wife 
of the concierge, were gained over, 
and that she had seen several persons 
in her prison, amongst others a priest 
who administered to her the sacra- 
ments, which she had received with 
great piety. 

“The stroke to save herself failed, 
because whereas she had been re- 
commended to speak to the second 
guard, she had made a mistake, and 
had spoken to the first one. Others 
say that she was already outside her 
room and had descended the staircase 
when a gendarme opposed her de- 
parture, notwithstanding that he had 
already been gained over, and that he 
forced my mother to return to her 
room, which caused the project to fail. 

*“We knew knothing of all this at 
the time; we only learned that my 
mother had seen a knight of St 
Louis, who had given her a carnation 
in which there was a note, but as we 
were locked up we could not know 
the sequence. 


except by 


“My aunt and I were in ignorance 
of my mother’s death, and though we 
had heard a colporteur cry that she 
was to be summarily judged, hope, 
which is so natural to the unfortunate, 
led us to believe that she would be 
saved. 

“We also could not believe in the 
contemptible conduct of the Emperor, 
who left the queen, his relation, to 
perish on the scaffold without taking 
any steps to save her. This is, how- 
ever, what actually took place, but 
we could not believe in this last mark 
of indignity of the Austrian house. 


“T remained in this unfortunate 
state of doubt a year and a half, when 
I learnt the misfortune and death of 
my Virtuous and august mother. 
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“By the newsmongers we learnt 
the death of the Duke of Orleans, the 
only piece of news which reached us 
during the winter. 





“The winter passed quietly enough. 
Many visits and searches, but they 
gave us wood. 

“On the 19th of January we heard 
a loud noise at my brother’s, which 
made us conjecture that he was 
leaving the Temple ; and we were con- 
vinced of it when, looking through a 
hole in our shutters, we saw a great 
many packets being carried away. 

“On the following day we heard 
his door opening, and, still persuaded 
that he was gone, we thought that 
some German or foreign prisoner had 
been placed down there, and we had 
already dubbed him Melchisedec, in 
order to give him a name ; but I sub- 
sequently learnt that it was only 
Simon who had gone away. He had 
been given the choice of being muni- 
cipal or guardian to my brother, and 
had decided for the former charge, 
and they had had the cruelty to leave 
my unfortunate little brother alone. 

““Unheard-of barbarity, to leave an 
unfortunate child of eight alone, shut 
into his room under bolt and key, 
having no assistance, and only a 
wretched bell which he never pulled, 
preferring to want for everything 
than to apply to his persecutors. 

“He was in a bed which had not 
been made for six months, my brother 
not having the strength to make it ; 
fleas and bugs covered him—his linen 
and his body were full of them. . . . 
The window was never opened,—one 
could not stay in the room on account 
of the stench. He was dirty and 
indolent by nature, for he might have 
taken more care of his person. 

“Often they gave him no light : the 
unfortunate boy was dying of fear, 
but he never asked for anything. He 
spent his day in doing nothing, and 
this manner of living did him a great 
deal of harm, both morally and physi- 
cally : it was not surprising that his 
health should have subsequently 
become deranged, but the length of 
time that he was still in health testi- 
fies to his good constitution.” 


Soon the unfortunate princess 
was to lose her last remaining 
companion ; for on the 9th of May, 
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just as they were preparing to go 
to bed, her aunt, Madame Elisa- 
beth, was fetched away to the con- 
ciergerie, there to await her trial. 


“On the morrow she was taken 
to the tribune. Three questions were 
put to her— 

“* Her name ?’ 

“¢ Elisabeth.’ 

“Where were you on the 10th of 
August ?’ 

““* At the castle of the Tuilleries, 
near my brother.’ 

“What have you done with your 
diamonds ?’ 

“<*T donot know. Besides, all these 
questions are useless. You have re- 
solved my death: I have made to 
God the sacrifice of my life, and am 
ready to die.’ 

“She was condemned to death. 
She had herself conducted to the 
room of those who were to die with 
her. She exhorted them all to death. 

“In the cart she preserved the 
same calm, encouraging the women 
who were with her. 

“The populace admired and did 
not insult her. 

“ Arrived at the foot of the scaffold, 
they had the cruelty to make her die 
the last. All the women coming out 
the cart asked permission to embrace 
her, which she allowed, with her 
usual sweetness encouraging them. 

“Her colour did not abandon her 
till the last moment, which she bore 
with fortitude and religion, when her 
soul was separated from her body in 
order to go and enjoy beatitude in the 
bosom of a God whom she had always 
loved.” 


The last chapter of this little 
journal adds but another touch to 
the profound gloom of this picture 
of human agony and endurance. 
After Madame Elisabeth’s death— 
of which, however, she remains for 
long in ignorance—Madame Royale 
is condemned to a life of absolute 
solitude, knowing nothing of what 
is passing outside, and without 
books or other occupation where- 
with to fill up the weary hours. 
Yet, strange and almost incredible 
force of vital energy and of youth’s 
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elasticity, she remains uncrushed 
by these accumulated misfortunes ; 
and nothing can be more touching 
than the gratitude expressed when- 
ever her gaolers condescend to 
treat her with somewhat less 
cruelty. In spite of the many 
tears she has shed, the young 
princess has yet not forgotten 
how to smile whenever her lot 
becomes a little less unbearable. 
Thus, whereas on one page we 
find her lamenting that she has no 
otherdistractions than some prayer- 
books, some travels which she has 
read and re-read till she knows 
them by heart, and a piece of 
knitting which she complains of 
as very tiresome, a little further 
on she expresses her satisfaction 
at the kindness of her gaolers, 
who had consented to let her have 
wood for firing, as well as some 
other bowks by way of amusement. 

Meanwhile the poor little Dau- 
phin, languishing down-stairs in 
solitude, has likewise become .the 
object of a little more humane treat- 
ment. He is allowed to take a bath 
in order to cleanse his skin from the 
vermin which infested it, and his 
filthy bed is exchanged for a fresh 
one. But these tardy attentions 
are powerless to arrest the malady 
which is gradually consuming him. 
His joints have begun to swell 
up from debility and want of ex- 
ercise, and he can scarcely be in- 
duced to leave the fireside in order 
to breathe a little fresh air; while 
his mind, from the combined effects 
of terror and neglect, has begun to 
sink into a gradual state of im- 
becility. Let us quote Madame 
Royale’s own account of her un- 
happy little brother’s end, which 
forms the conclusion of the journal. 

“ Luckily his illness did not cause 
him much suffering: it was rather 
a sort of stupor and depression than 
active pain; he was consumed like an 
old man. He had several violent 
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crises, fever seized him, and, his 
strength always diminishing, he 
softly expired without agony on the 
9th of June, at 3 o’clock of the after- 
noon, after having had the fever eight 
days, and lying in bed for two days. 
He was aged 10 years and 2 months. 

“The commissaries wept bitterly, 
so much he had made himself beloved 
by them for his amiable qualities. 

“He had a great deal of intellect, 
but his prison had done him much 
harm, and it is even to be feared that 
had he lived he might have become 
imbecile. 

“He had all the good qualities of 
his father. Without the prison he 
would have been a great man, for he 
had character, loved his country and 
the great things which were to be 
done. 

“Tt is not true that he was poisoned, 
as was and is still said. This is false 
by the testimony of the doctors who 
opened his body, and did not find the 
slightest trace of poison. 

“The medicines which he took in 
his last illness were analysed, and 
found to be wholesome. 

“He might have been poisoned by 
the commune, but that is false. The 
only poison which curtailed him of 
days is the want of cleanliness 
in which he lived for nearly a year, 
and the harshness with which he was 
treated. 

“Such was the life of my virtuous 
and unfortunate relations during the 
last years of their august life. 

“T attest that this memoir contains 
truth. 


“* MARIE-THERESE CHARLOTTE. 


“ Done at the tower of the Temple this 
14th October [1795].” 


If this journal, which comes to 
us, so to say, from the tomb, has 
power to touch the most indifferent 
bystander, to the writer of these 
lines its value is enhanced and its 
pathos intensified by a deeper and 
more personal feeling. As was 
said a little while ago, the original 
MS. of this journal was latterly 
in possession of the late Duchess 
of Madrid, with whose gracious 
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permission it was last autumn pre- 
pared for the press; and it was 
from H.R.H. herself that I re- 
ceived a copy of this work, bear- 
ing on the fly-leaf an affectionate 
dedication, and accompanied by a 
long interesting letter dated Via- 
reggio, January 25, 1893. 

Little, indeed, did I then think 
that this would be the last letter 
I should ever receive from the 
friend I had loved and revered 
for over thirty years; that scarcely 
four days later the hand which 
wrote it would be cold and stiff, 
and that bright and dauntless 
spirit have left us, to find in a 
better world that happiness denied 
to her here on earth ! 

A threefold exile through her 
father, her mother, and her hus- 
band, Princess Marguerite de 
Bourbon’s life may be said to have 
been one long flight from land to 
land, everywhere seeking for rest 
and peace, but finding them no- 
where. Daughter of Princess 
Louise de Bourbon, the last Made- 
moiselle de France, H.R.H. be- 
longed by her mother’s side to the 
exiled French Bourbons; by her 
father, the Duke of Parma, she 
was of the Italian Bourbons, ex- 
pulsed by Victor Emmanuel in 
1859; and by her husband and 
cousin, Don Carlos, she was, as the 
rightful and legitimate Queen of 
Spain, likewise exiled from that 
country. 

When her mother, the Dowager 
Duchess of Parma, who, since her 
husband’s assassination, had been 
acting as regent for her son, Duke 
Robert, was expelled from Italy 
in 1859, it was on the shores of 
Lake Constance, just over the 
Swiss frontier, that she established 
herself at Chateau Wartegg, plac- 
ing her two daughters, the Prin- 
cesses Marguerite and Alix, to 
complete their education at the 
adjacent convent of the Sacré 
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Ceur at Riedenburg, by Bregenz, 
situated at the other, or Tyrolese 
side of the lake. 

Our mothers had already been 
friends since childhood, ever since 
the time when the exiled King 
Charles X. had made of Holyrood 
Palace his temporary abode, along 
with his grandchildren, the Comte 
de Chambord and Mademoiselle, 
son and daughter of the murdered 
Duc de Berri; and here at Rieden- 
burg thirty years later, it was my 
good fortune first to know the 
Princess Marguerite, and to form 
an acquaintance which, like that 
of our parents, speedily ripened 
into a lifelong friendship. 

Gifted with a rare intelligence, 
a truly wonderful memory, and a 
genuine passion for study, Princess 
Marguerite deBourbon would, even 
without the prestige attached to a 
royal name, have always been one 
of the most noteworthy and pro- 
minent figures in this school, num- 
bering about a hundred boarders. 
Treated with strict impartiality 
by her teachers, she distinguished 
herself in almost every branch of 
science and literature, and the 
numerous prizes she carried off 
over less favoured companions were 
fairly won without favour or flat- 
tery. 

Unaffected and genial in manner, 
the Princess was beloved by all 
her school-fellows, for she had the 
rare gift of putting herself in sym- 
pathy with every one she met, and 
of never making a single enemy. 
In the autumn of 1863 she left 
school; and soon after, in February 
1864, had the misfortune to lose 
her idolised mother, carried off at 
Venice by gastric fever after a few 
days’ illness. After this bereave- 
ment she found a home in the 
house of her uncle, the Comte de 
Chambord, with whom she re- 
mained until her marriage in 1867 
to her cousin Don Carlos of Spain, 
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her junior by a year, and nephew 
to the Comtesse de Chambord. 

This union—in every way a 
mistaken and ill-advised one— 
was further disturbed by political 
complications and intrigues, which 
space forbids me to do more than 
touch upon here, so that even the 
paltry boon of a quiet retreat was 
for many years denied to the un- 
fortunate Princess. From 1868, 
when she left Austria to join her 
husband in Paris, in view of the 
then preparing Carlist movement, 
till 1882, when she finally settled 
down in Italy, it was her fate, 
Ahasuerus-like, to flee from land 
to land, in search of that repose 
which continued to evade her. 
When at two different times Don 
Carlos was peremptorily forced to 
leave Paris, she followed him into 
exile, first to Switzerland and then 
to England, with rare self-abne- 
gation careful only to devote her- 
self to her children’s education, and 
shield, so far as lay in her power, 
her husband’s position and dignity. 

Finally, in 1882, when it had 
become evident that Don Carlos’s 
chances in Spain had come to an 
end for the nonce, the Duchess 
retired with her children to Via- 
reggio, near Pisa, a property which 
she had inherited from her grand- 
father, Charles II., Duke of Parma, 
who in 1849 had abdicated in 
favour of his son, Charles IIT.,! 
where she made her permanent 
residence, save for.a few months 
in summer occasionally spent at 
Frohsdorf, near Vienna—Don Car- 
los, on his side, selecting Venice 
as his principal home. 

Here, therefore, at Viareggio, 
surrounded by her five children, 
and leading a simple patriarchal 
life, the Duchess, as she herself 
expressed it, found at last some 
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degree of that peace, if not hap- 
piness, which had hitherto been 
denied her. An early riser, and 
of active habits, she was an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and devoted 
much attention to gardening and 
the vine-culture on her estate, as 
well as to the education of her 
children, every detail of which she 
personally directed ; while simul- 
taneously contriving to find time 
for decorative painting on porce- 
lain, wood, and parchment, for 
which she possessed considerable 
talent, as well as for very ex- 
tensive reading of every sort 
in French, Spanish, German, 
English, and Italian, all of 
which languages she spoke and 
read with almost equal facility. 
Essentially French in the quick- 
ness and vivacity of her turn of 
mind, the Duchess had inherited 
from her mother the gift of sin- 
gularly brilliant conversational 
powers, which rendered her most 
fascinating in society, without, how- 
ever, the slightest trace of that con- 
ceit or undue self-assertion which so 
often attaches to otherwise gifted 
persons ; while her sparkling wit 
and keen sense of humour were 
chastened and counterbalanced by 
shrewd common-sense and a rare 
intuition of human nature. Her 
vivid and rapid perception of the 
ridiculous was absolutely untainted 
by the slightest shade of ill-natured 
sarcasm; and if her temper was 
occasionally quick—as could not 
be otherwise in a person of her 
temperament—so was she likewise 
endowed with a great and gener- 
ous sympathy for others, as well 
as a consideration most uncommon 
in persons of her rank for the 
feelings and requirements of her 
dependants. 

Possessing in superlative degree 





1 Charles III., Duke of Parma, and father of the Duchess of Madrid, was assas- 
sinated in 1854. 
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the almost forgotten art of letter- 
writing, those who, like myself, 
had the privilege to be among 
H.R.H.’s regular correspondents, 
were able to appreciate the extent 
and variety of talents which it is 
scarcely too much to define by the 
name of genius, 

Her active brain would not 
permit her to remain idle for a 
single moment, and those who 
have been able to watch her in 
the intimacy of daily life can only 
marvel that a woman’s_ brain 
should have been capable of bear- 
ing the strain of such ceaseless 
and continued exertion. She 
never took a rest, never suffered 
herself to enjoy a single day of 
mere idle relaxation, and it may 
well be that this excessive mental 
activity served to accelerate her 
death. Once only, when I ven- 
tured to remonstrate with H.R.H. 
on the subject of the little rest she 
allowed herself, she answered me 
with an expression I shall never 
forget,—“I cannot do otherwise 
than keep my mind busy from 
morning to night, for I dare not 
allow myself to stop and think.” 
Another time, when I had advised 
her to go and see Sarah Bernhard 
in one of her great tragic parts, 
which I had been describing as 
delightfully harrowing, she replied 
that this was unnecessary, as she 
could get all the tragedy she 
wanted out of her own life with- 
out the trouble of having to go to 
the theatre for it, and that when 
she went to the play she pre- 
ferred to see a good comedy which 
would make her laugh. Yet such 
was the power of self-control of 
this admirable woman, that few 
but her most intimate friends 
were able to guess at the depth 
of suffering hidden away beneath 
her apparent high spirits, and 
which would only assert itself at 
rare moments of despondency. 
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The Duchess of Madrid had 


long been suffering from a nervous 
disorder, clearly the result of the 
trials she had endured; but it 
appears to have been a stroke of 
cerebral paralysis which, swiftly 
and painlessly, put an end to her 
life on the morning of the 29th of 
January 1893. 

Deeply pious by nature, the 
Duchess fulfilled the religious 
duties of her Church with con- 
scientious precision; making it 
also her special care that all those 
under her charge should do the 
same. Along with her children 
and the members of her household, 
she attended daily mass in the 
chapel at Viareggio, and had there 
received the sacraments on the 
morning preceding her death. 

Though in appearance Princess 
Marguerite de Bourbon’s career 
was marked by less tragic inci- 
dents than that of her august 
relative, Madame Royale, we who 
have had occasion to look behind 
the scenes, do not hesitate to affirm 
that she as fully deserved a mar- 
tyr’s crown as any member of the 
unfortunate Royal family interred 
in the Temple a hundred years ago. 
There are greater degrees of hu- 
man torture than those to which 
the senseless fury of an unedu- 
cated rabble exposes its victims, 
and those sufferings are often the 
keenest to which is refused the 
solace of proclaiming them aloud. 
If, therefore, the unfortunate 
daughter of Louis XVI. has a 
strong claim on pubiic sympathy, 
may not in like manner the great- 
grand-daughter of the last French 
monarch be entitled to some share 
of the interest attached to those 
whose heroic and blameless lives 
have furnished the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of the monarchical 
system, by worthily illustrating 
the truth of the time - honoured 
adage that noblesse oblige? 
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SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. 


NO. VI.—MARK’S TROUBLE. 


Tue Balmawhapple Lodge or 
Order of Ancient Kettledrummers 
were in session. It was the Lodge 
to which our Philistines mainly be- 
longed, and they had been brought 
together by a report that Mark 
Holdfast was to become a candi- 
date for the representation in Par- 
liament of our royal and ancient 
burgh. The old member (Sir 
Andrew had been returned again 
and again without a contest) was 
at the point of death (so they said), 
and Rumour had been busy as to 
his successor. The Ancient Kettle- 
drummers, it was whispered, had a 
candidate ready in the person of 
Jacob Corbie; but when it came 
to be understood that Mark was to 
stand (and Mark had not ceased to 
be popular with his old friends the 
fishers —an important section of 
the constituency), the conviction 
that a stronger man would be 
needed to fight the battle became 
general. A special meeting of the 
Kettledrummers had accordingly 
been summoned by the Secretary, 
who was their legal adviser, and 
the active partner in the well- 
known firm of Corbie & Co., solici- 
tors in Balmawhapple. Peter Cor- 
bie (who was Jacob’s cousin) had 
inherited the legal business which 
had been established by his grand- 
father (Tammas Corbie) towards 
the end of last century. Its re- 
pute had been always rather am- 
biguous until it became the organ, 
so to speak, of Evangelical Dissent. 
Both Jacob and Peter (the “Co.” 
consisted mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, of Peter, for Jacob re- 
tained a nominal interest) had been 


in their youth attached to the 
Established Church, but they had 
gone over to Nonconformity (in 
the person of the Reverend Abra- 
ham Macfulzie, Tertius) about the 
same time. None of the upper- 
class lawyers in Balmawhapple 
were Nonconformists, and when 
the social penalties against Dissent 
were removed, Peter felt that, 
from a business point of view, the 
opening ought not to be neglected. 
Jacob had followed. Dr Evergreen, 
for some reason or other, had been 
his early patron. Jacob’s greasy 
gratitude had been effusive, and 
in course of time he had, through 
the Doctor’s good offices, become 
the “ruling elder” in the Doctor's 
kirk. Then history had repeated 
itself with its persistent monotony. 
‘“ Pike’s” eyes were opened. He 
discovered that “ innovations ” 
were dangerous novelties devised 
by the Great Enemy of Gospel 
Truth, and that Dr Evergreen in 
his ecclesiastical crusade had laid 
profane hands upon the Ark of 
the Covenant. So Jacob was 
quite prepared to discharge a duty 
which had been too long neglected, 
and to bring his spiritual father 
before the courts of the Church. 
It might be a painful duty ; con- 
sidering his early obligations to the 
Doctor (which had possibly, how- 
ever, been unduly magnified) it 
was decidedly so in his case; but 
the more painful a duty was, the 
more urgently did it claim to be 
performed. The Lord would re- 
quire it at his hand. 

Corbie had failed on that occa- 
sion—failed ignominiously; and an 
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ugly mark had been placed against 
his name. Even his partisans ad- 
mitted that his ingratitude was 
just a shade too shameless. It was 
then that he discovered that a 
State Church was an odious anom- 
aly, repugnant to Scripture, and 
the religious equality of Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. 

There was considerable discus- 
sion at the Lodge meeting, in which 
many well-known Kettledrummers 
—the laird of Kirkstone, the meal 
and butter merchant, “ G. G.,” and 
Jacob himself —took part; but 
the plan of campaign ultimately 
adopted was, I have been told, 
devised by the Secretary. Hold- 
fast, he pointed out, was a most 
formidable opponent, and if it was 
true that he was going to stand, 
they would require to engage a 
social or political star of the first 
magnitude. Was it possible that 
an overture to Mr Poundwell, who 
had been recently released from 
jail, would be favourably enter- 
tained by that gentleman? Mr 
Poundwell’s zeal had no doubt got 
him into temporary trouble. In 
the pursuit, like Mrs Brownrigg, 
of an ethical ideal, he had been 
condemned, as Mrs Brownrigg had 
been condemned, by a matter-of- 
fact jury and a cold-blooded judge.! 
But the People (with a big P) ap- 
preciated his motives; and his re- 
miniscences of Bridewell had _be- 
come the vogue, and were highly 
esteemed. His record otherwise 
was beyond challenge. He was 
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dead against the Church established 
by law, holding that each man 
should be his own pastor as well 
as his own master ; the coercion of 
the criminal court was a hateful 
interference with the liberty of the 
subject; and the Land must be 
either nationalised, or, better still, 
divided per capita among sound 
Radicals. A candidate of this 
stamp, he ventured to think, would 
carry all before him ; and the sug- 
gestion was unanimously approved. 
A telegram was despatched that 
very evening, and next morning 
the reply was received: “Am 
gratified beyond measure. Please 
issue my programme without a 
moment’s delay— Payment of Mem- 
bers, and Purity all round.— 
PoUNDWELL.” 

“This is all very well,” Peter 
said to himself, as he trotted back 
to his office (there was something 
noticeably sly and douce and 
pawky in his walk as in his wit), 
“but unless we can tar and feath- 
er our friend over the way, that 
cock won’t fight. Holdfast must 
have his weak point, like the rest 
of us,—some of us, they say, have 
more than one,—if we could lay 
hold of his butler or his shoe- 
black, something, I daresay, might 
turn up. But we must beware of 
that confounded ‘ Tomahawk,’— 
the scalps of the Kettledrummers 
will be going dog-cheap if we 
don’t.” 

Next morning the walls were 
placarded :— 





1 « Tost thou ask her crime ?] 
SHE WHIPPED TWO FEMALE ’PRENTICES TO DEATH 


AND HID THEM IN THE COAL-HOLE. 
Shap’d strictest plans of discipline. 


For her mind 
Sage schemes ! 


Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 
Of the Orthyan Goddess he bade flog & 
The little Spartans ; such as erst chastised 


Our Milton, when at College. 
Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws ! 
When France shall reign, and laws be all repealed 


VOL. CLIII.—NO. DCCCCXXXII. 


For this act 
But time shall come 


'?? 


3K 
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PAYMENT OF MEMBERS 
AND 





PURITY ALL ROUND. 


| POUNDWELL FOR BALMAWHAPPLE. 

But, as it turned out, the ex- 
pense of printing might have been 
saved. In the course of the day 
it was authoritatively announced 
—(1) That Sir Andrew (who was 
never better in his life) had no 
intention of retiring ; and (2) that, 
whether Sir Andrew did or did 
not retire, Mark did not intend 
to stand. 

So that the narrative of the 


But though the election was put 
off, the Kettledrummers had a 
preliminary canter on the lines 
indicated by the “Co.” 

The very latest and most sci- 
entific system of defence has its 
weak side. No armour is proof 
at all points against Fate. Leta 
man build as cunningly as he may, 
he will leave some chink or loop- 
hole through which the enemy 
may enter. Ugly malevolence 
hunting round the outworks with 
its nose to the ground (as its way 
is) will find its industry ultimately 
rewarded. Mark held his head 
high; but (as the “Co.” had 
shrewdly suspected) Mark had his 
weak point like the rest of us. The 
weak point was young Hartley— 
Hartley Hacket—the son of a far- 
away cousin, who had been brought 
up and befriended by Mark. 

The editor of the ‘Tomahawk,’ 
when in a cynical mood, has been 
heard to declare that the tempta- 
tion to give way to a charitable 
impulse (from which the best of 
men are not free) should be strenu- 
ously resisted and sternly repressed. 
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famous election fight at Balma- 
whapple is necessarily delayed in 
the meantime. It belongs to a 
later book of this history —to the 
Present, not to the Past. And 
yet, though it took place barely 
thirty years ago, it is already 
ancient history. Oblivion scat- 
tereth her poppies. The honest 
yeoman who said in the witness- 
box the other day that he had 
lived on his land from time im- 
memorial was not so far wrong as 
the audience fancied when they 
laughed. The pace grows more 
and more furious as we near the 
goal, and the newspapers of 1860 
are already further away from us 
than Homer or Jeremiah. 


The remark was made, I think, 
after the issue of the events which 
I am about to record. <A direct 
connection could, no doubt, be 
traced between ‘‘ Mark’s trouble” 
and what are called “ the dictates 
of humanity.” Had he declined 
to meddle when the forlorn estate 
of the helpless Hartley was first 
brought to his notice, much sub- 
sequent annoyance would have 
been saved. And yet there are 
sentimentalists who are persuaded 
that he acted rightly, and that the 
epigram which declares that one 
never does a kindness without re- 
gretting it afterwards is radically 
false. 

I was away from home a good 
deal that summer—the summer 
of 1859 it must have been, if I 
am not mistaken. Many of our 
clients were interested in the 
Greenland whale-fishing — twenty 
large vessels left our port every 
spring—and the difficulty of pro- 
curing experienced hands had been 
growing year by year. It was 
thought that among the outlying 
islands competent seamen might 
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be found; and I had been com- 
missioned to visit Fair Isle, Foula, 
and other bare rocks in the Atlan- 
tic to see what arrangements could 
be made for the rapidly growing 
trade on which the future pros- 
perity of the “broch” was to 
depend.! It was the one distant 
expedition I have ever made. In 
spite of my infirmity I was, as I 
have indicated, a good sailor ; and 
those cloudless summer nights, 
when we seemed to hang in mid- 
air, and it was never really dark, 
save where a precipice twelve 
hundred feet high rose between 
us and the dawn, are not to be 
forgotten. 

I have to set down here, there- 
fore, not a little that I afterwards 
learnt at second-hand from those 
who had been on the spot at the 
time. 

It was matter of notoriety 
throughout our community that 
certain of the Balmawhapple Hold- 
fasts had been less lucky than 
Mark. There was, for instance, 
a family of Hackets in the next 
parish claiming kinship with him 
(through a marriage which had 
been deemed a mésalliance by the 
Admiral), who were little better 
than yeomen. A barren patch of 
moorland above the Heughs — 
where the peregrine and raven 
nest — was all that remained to 
them. They had gone down in 
the world, had dwindled away 
into absolute insignificance, until 
the last representative, after a 
drunken debauch, had tumbled 
into a handy peat-hag, and so 
come to an untimely end. He 
left a single child—a year-old boy 
—whose mother, wearying of the 
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monotony of the lonely cottage 
among the moors, had thought fit 
to run away with a travelling 
tinker soon after her son’s birth. 
Mark took pity upon the little 
waif—fatherless and worse than 
motherless. Hartley was brought 
up and educated by his kinsman. 
He was boarded for several years 
with Dr Evergreen, and thereafter 
with the Rector of the Balma- 
whapple Academy, a school with 
a high reputation for accurate 
scholarship, where gentle and 
simple met, according to the 
kindly custom of the time. He 
had no turn, however, for learn- 
ing, and it was ultimately decided 
that he should be apprenticed with 
a neighbouring farmer. But dur- 
ing his residence in Balmawhapple 
the immature Hartley had been 
thrown a good deal into the society 
of the younger Corbies (Peter was 
the father of a numerous family, 
male and female, and Pike’s daugh- 
ter Nicola, or “ Nicky,” as they 
called her, was one of the romps 
of the Balmawhapple dancing- 
school), who were not improving 
companions ; and the boy un- 
doubtedly saw and heard much 
which did him no good. Hence 
when he was transferred to the 
upland sheep-farm, the lessons 
which he had learnt in the Balma- 
whapple byways bore such fruit 
as might be expected. Of his 
foolish escapades it would be tedi- 
ous and unprofitable to write. For 
much indeed that was evil and of 
evil repute in his career the poor 
lad could hardly be held respon- 
sible. He had been harmless 
enough until he was exposed to 
infection. He had contracted the 





1 There has been considerable discussion, I observe, as to the precise locality 


of **the broch”; 


for the benefit of controversialists and the information of 


anxious inquirers, I extract a sentence from the revised edition of ‘ Urn-Burial’ : 
‘* What song the syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid him- 
self among women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture ; 
but which of the wise men knoweth Balmawhapple ?” 
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moral malaise from others who 
had taken advantage of his weak- 
ness and facility. 

I fear it must be admitted, how- 
ever, that he contracted infection 
very readily. The soil had been 
carefully prepared for a rank 
growth by a thriftless father and 
a vicious mother ; and it is possible 
that the responsibility for this 
black (or brown) sheep did not 
begin with them, but went further 
back than any record in family 
Bible (or elsewhere) remains. The 
law of heredity by which good or 
evil qualities have been transmit- 
ted from the dashing Cavalier or 
the austere Puritan of the seven- 
teenth century to the men and 
women we meet in the street is 
still unsettled. That the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the 
children to (let us say) the tenth 
or twelfth generation is one of 
those tremendous facts which an 
improved ethical method has failed 
to explain away. Mark had shown 
infinite patience. He had liked 
the lad, who had some of the en- 
gaging qualities of the rolling 
stone ; for the rolling stone is 
often more interesting than the 
stone which remains sedately sta- 
tionary. Over and over Hartley 
was picked out of the mud by a 
kindly hand; over and over the 
ugly, if logical, developments of 
his questionable parentage were 
forgiven. But the gipsy taint 
could not be eradicated. The very 
latest experiment (it had been 
tried now for a year or two) had 
been as little successful as its pre- 
decessors. Mark had given him 
an outlying farm on his Cuddie- 
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stane estate at a nominal rent. 
Had he applied himself to the 
work with only ordinary diligence 
he might have prospered ; for in 
the fifties farming was still fairly 
profitable. But he left the farm 
to take care of itself, and spent 
his days, and, still worse, his 
nights, in Balmawhapple. My 
father’s remonstrances (my father 
was the factor on the estate) were 
unheeded or treated with disre- 
spect ; and we were forced at last 
to advise Mark that, if the land 
was not to return to a state of 
nature, a new and thriftier tenant 
must be found. Mark yielded 
reluctantly, and only to a certain 
extent,—my father was instructed 
to warn Hartley that if he per- 
sisted in spending his time else- 
where in unprofitable idleness, the 
day of reckoning could not be 
delayed. 

This was the situation when 
Jacob and Peter Corbie met in 
the inner office of the “Co.” on a 
sultry summer afternoon to con- 
sider what should be done. Pound- 
well had promised to visit the 
constituency, and the question 
whether it might not be possible 
to turn Hartley’s strained rela- 
tions with his landlord to political 
account, naturally presented itself 
to their minds. Jacob would have 
preferred, had it been possible, to 
embark on a theological adven- 
ture. Heresy-hunting was the 
sport he most thoroughly enjoyed. 
Mark had once said, half in 
jest, that Coleridge’s great lines 
(they are to be found in one of 
those miraculous fragments which 
are now wellnigh forgotten) ! 





1 «‘ Ere on my bed my limbs [I lay, 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to Love compose, 
In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation, 


No wish conceived, no thought ex- 
prest, 

Only a sense of supplication ; 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 

Eternal strength and wisdom are.” 
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were better than Creed or Con- 
fession. It was an imprudent 
thing to say when there were 
Philistines about ; and it had been 
subsequently used by “ Pike” on 
more than one occasion to prove 
that Mark was mnof—‘ sound in 
the essentials.” But the proposal 
to make it the text of another 
polemic did not commend itself to 
Peter’s more robust, if coarser, 
common-sense. The burning of 
heretics, like the burning of 
witches, had fallen into desuetude. 
“Poundwell and Purity” was a 
fairly good war-cry ; and Hartley’s 
imminent eviction— might not 
something be made of that? The 
hard and heartless landlord ; the 
wild moorland waste; the house- 
less tenant exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather,—was 
not that a theme which, broadly 
and trenchantly treated, might 
bring down the house? “But, 
Jacob, mind what you are about. 
Beware of the ‘Tomahawk’! A 
little friendly sympathy may not 
prove amiss,—only nothing com- 
promising in black and white, if 
you please.” It was with this 
rather freezing admonition that 
the cooler and more cautious 
member of the firm closed the 
conference. 

It afterwards transpired that 
Hartley had come by the mail- 
gig as far as a rustic place of 
entertainment in the neighbour- 
hood of Balmawhapple—the public- 
house at Birse—where he was met 
by Mark’s old keeper, John Far- 
quhar,—a worthy man in his way, 
who had probably got a hint that 
it would go hard with the lad if 
he were again seen in “ the broch.” 
John had taught more than one 
generation of Holdfasts to handle 
a gun and land a salmon; anda 
Scottish keeper who has “entered 
you with the rottons ” is privileged 
ever afterwards to speak his mind. 
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Hartley had still a few shillings 
in his pocket, and he ordered 
luncheon. The landlord was a 


‘rough diamond, surly and ill-con- 


ditioned, and he showed no desire 
to be saddled with a guest like 
this fine and rather supercilious 
young gentleman, who had ob- 
viously quarrelled with his bread 
and butter, and whose manners 
were somewhat imperative for the 
taste of an East Country Radical. 
Would he go on, or would he re- 
turn? The alternative was still 
open to him. The mail—the re- 
turn mail—started in half an 
hour; no conveyance was to be 
had at the inn; it was a ten-mile 
tramp to Balmawhapple. He had 
almost made up his mind to pocket 
his pride, and take his place (as 
John had advised him) beside 
Forsyth the guard; unluckily 
while he hesitated he found in 
the pocket of his greatcoat an un- 
opened letter from the ‘Co.”—a 
letter in which, with much emo- 
tional unction, his cause was 
espoused (Jacob’s best wishes were 
at his service, and he would not 
forget him in his prayers); and 
which was covertly but virtually 
an invitation to Balmawhapple, 
and an incitement to open war. 
It had been thrust into his hand 
in the grey of the morning as he 
was leaving the farm, and he now 
mechanically broke the seal. 

Poor Hartley yielded to the 
tempter, and having finished his 
frugal meal (the ham was rancid 
and the beer stale), and left his 
portmanteau with the gruff land- 
lord to be forwarded next morn- 
ing by the local carrier, he started 
to walk to “the broch.” 

Hartley was very dusty and 
footsore when he got to Balma- 
whapple in company with ‘“‘ Whip- 
the-Cat,” the peripatetic tailor of 
the district, who informed him 
that he was “takin’ the same 
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road.” He was rather ashamed 
to look the townspeople he met 
in the face; for he was a bit of 
a dandy, and vain of his appear- 
ance; and he knew that he was 
looking more like a tramp than 
a gentleman. He slunk along, 
having left ‘ Whip-the-Cat” at 
the “ Bull and Bagpipes” in the 
outskirts, until he came to the 
Deacon’s Wynd, where “ Pike” 
lived. The Deacon’s Wynd is a 
rather picturesque lane which leads 
uphill from the Old Manse to the 
High Church,—the church from 
which, as I have said, under cir- 
cumstances that have not been 
forgotten, Corbie had tried to 
evict Dr Evergreen. 

Corbie shuffled out in a pair of 
slippers down at the heel, which 
a female admirer of mature -years 
(highly obnoxious to Nicky) had 
worked for him. He was visibly 
embarrassed. He had not ex- 
pected to be taken at his word ; 
and it might prove inconvenient 
were Hartley found under his 
roof. “Alas! my dear young 
friend, there is not a spare room 
in our humble abode. But I will 
get a bed for you with that bless- 
ed Christian woman, Mrs Sarah 
Cuttle, and you will occupy the 
prophet’s chamber. Did you meet 
any one you knew on the road?” 

No—he had seen, or been seen 
by, no one. 

But Hartley was mistaken. At 
that moment a pair of the keenest 
eyes in Balmawhapple were upon 
him, 

Dr Jackson had been sitting by 
the bedside of a patient across the 
street when Hartley, dusty and 
footsore, arrived at Corbie’s door. 
He saw Jacob open it, and his sus- 
picions were roused. 

“There is mischief brewing,” 
said the doctor to himself. “Our 


dearly beloved Pike is at his old 
tricks,” 
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Then the door was shut. 

Poor Hartley had a bad time 
of it at the Christian Widow’s. 
He was virtually in hiding; and 
the only literature the Widow 
owned was a copy of ‘ Blatherwick 
on Effectual Calling.’ Moreover, 
she was a bad cook, and her greasy 
chops were not appetising. For 
a gentleman who had been used 
to the best that the chef at the 
“St Abb’s Arms” could supply, 
the prospect altogether was not 
alluring. 

But Jacob in the meantime had 
not been idle. He had made a 
mental note of all the Kettle- 
drummers, male and female, who 
had a grudge against Mark. Then 
he shut himseif up in the back- 
room of the “Co.,” and addressed a 
letter—a characteristic letter—to 
each of them. Though he had had 
little leisure for historical or general 
reading, he was satisfied with his 
modest attainments (everything 
about Jacob was “ modest,” when 
it was not “humble”). His con- 
science was his guide— not the 
ignis fatuus of intellect. 





‘‘ He knows, and knows no more, his 
Bible true, 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never 
knew.” 


It would ill become him, indeed, 
to compare himself with the Good 
Samaritan ; but unlike the Priest 
and the Levite (office-bearers in 
the Church established by law), he 
had declined to pass by on the 
other side. He had taken the out- 
cast in; had found lodgings for 
him with a discreet Christian 
widow; had become responsible 
for his board. He that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord, 
&e., &c. It was a long letter: I 
give the substance only. 

“Pike” had lighted the match ; 
and the explosion, he knew, was 
bound to come in due time. There 
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was indeed little delay. The 
Kepple buggy was the first to 
ascend the Deacon’s Wynd. It 
was followed by others as the day 
passed ; and in the course of the 
afternoon David Dewar arrived 
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with “G. G.” and the butter 
merchant. The conspirators were 
unanimous. It was agreed on all 


hands that something must be 
done; and that, as a first step, 
Poundwell should be summoned. 


III. 


A fortnight afterwards Pound- 
well arrived. 

A private meeting of the Kettle- 
drummers had been called to meet 
the coming candidate. There had 
been a mistake about the day, 
however, and no one attended 
except the Secretary. This is the 
reason probably why only a few 
words towards the close of the 
conversation have been preserved. 

Mr Poundwell. Then, Mr Corbie, 
what would you advise? 

Peter. It might be well, Mr 
Poundwell, to direct the attention 
of the meeting at the outset to 
the personal aspects of the case, 
and an instructive contrast might 
be drawn between the confiding 
innocence of the youthful occupier 
and. the cupidity and brutality of 
the privileged class to which the 
landlord belongs. 

Mr P. I flatter myself that my 
feelings towards privilege, civil 
and religious, are tolerably well 
known. 

Peter. I have no doubt that is 
so, and possibly a few words in 
passing upon the indecent (if not 
adulterous) connection between 
Church and State might be appre- 
ciated. Then, sir, the culpability 
—may I not say the criminality /— 
of owning land, is a theme that 
appeals to the heart (and pocket) 
of every occupier; and much 
might be made of the cruelty of 
an Eviction (a blessed word, Mr 
Poundwell!) which is peculiarly 
calculated to wound the sentiment 
of the community. You may have 
heard, sir, that under existing 


contracts in this part of the 
country the rent of land is paid 
by the tenant. Does it not occur 
to you that the man who, from no 
fault of his own, is forced to till 
the soil (a degrading occupation) 
should be remunerated by the 
owner for his time and toil ? 

Mr P. Unquestionably. 

Peter. They may tell you pos- 
sibly that the tenant they have 
turned adrift has been idle and 
thriftless. But how can it be 
otherwise, Mr Poundwell? What 
sense of self-respect can there be 
among the cultivators of the soil 
so long as the owner is entitled to 
insist on a rotation of crops and the 
introduction of artificial manures ? 

Mr P. You hit the nail on the 
head, Mr Corbie. 

Peter. The factor may allege, as 
indeed they all do, that the land 
will return to a state of nature. 
But you have told us yourself, 
Mr Poundwell, that in a corrupt 
and aristocratic society a return 
to nature is earnestly to be de- 
sired. 

Mr P. Emphaticaliy so. 

Peter (in continuation). The 
nationalisation of the land, while 
it remunerates the tenant, will 
enrich the community. 

Mr P. We know that it will. 

Peter. But before the land is re- 
sumed by the nation, its prairie 
value—that is, its value in a state 
of nature—must be ascertained. 
To nationalise it on the basis of 
existing values would be criminal 
folly. 

Mr P. Wicked extravagance, 
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Mr Corbie, wicked extravagance. 
(After a pause.) Mr Corbie, I have 
made a note of your arguments, 
which appear to me to be unanswer- 
able. Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity are in the air. The rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant 
(as well as those between parent 
and child, and husband and wife) 
are being carefully reconsidered by 
the best intellects among us. And 
you think that an exposition of 
sound democratic principles, as 
applied to agriculture, on a pub- 
lic platform might be attended 
with advantage ? 

Peter. Most assuredly. A public 
meeting, Mr Poundwell, on the 
basis of occupier against owner, 
of philanthropy versus privilege, 
would have an excellent effect in 
Balmawhapple. 

So it was resolved. 

Meanwhile poor Hartley, look- 
ing very white and miserable, was 
permitted to leave his lodgings 
and walk about the town. He 
hung about the bar of “ The White 
Bear ” (a tavern largely patronised 


IV. 


I was standing with Dr Jackson 
in the High Street when the Bal- 
mawhapple bellman in his red coat 
(of which we are all proud), came 


round the corner. The bell 
having been duly rung, Matty 
proceeded :-— 


“ This—is—to—give—nottice — 
to—all—concerned — that — a — 
meeting—will—be— held —this — 
evening—in—the— West —Kirk— 
at—which—a— gross—case—of— 
a-grarr-i-an—in-hu-man-i-ty—will— 
be—exposed— and — resolutions — 
moved — by — Mister—Pound-well 
—and—others—the—Provost—in 
—the—chair—all—are—in-vit-ed.” 

The Doctor pricked up his ears. 
“T’ll bet you this has something to 
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by seafarers) a good deal, listening 
idly to the talk about the Far 
North, about whales, and seals, and 
icebergs, and the midnight sun, 
and the long winter darkness. He 
had no particular vices, poor lad, 
and the rough seamen took kindly 
to him. The bar, during the even- 
ings especially, was pleasant and 
cosy ; and it was rather a trial to 
return to the stuffy lodgings and the 
ill-cooked supper. Corbie had be- 
gun to grow snappish as the weeks 
passed, and no one came forward 
to repay his “modest” advances ; 
and Nicky had other fish to fry. 
It is a terribly lonely world when 
you are quite by yourself in it; 
and there was hardly a night when 
the young fellow did not bitterly 
regret the false step that he had 
taken. The cheery farm-steading 
withits pigs, and poultry, and black- 
faced sheep, and breezy moorlands, 
and wide outlook over sea and land, 
became to him, as he looked back, 
a most choice possession—a House 
Beautiful among the Delectable 
Mountains. 


do with that lad,” he said, pointing 
to Hartley, who was listlessly con- 
templating the gleaming teeth and 
terrific paws of the White Bear. 
“A notecame to me the other night, 
meant for somebody else, which I 
begin to understand. Callum, my 
boy, I'll be there.” 

He mopped his head viciously, 
and disappeared. 

My father pooh-poohed the sug- 
gestion when we met at dinner ; 
but it turned out that the Doctor 
was right. 

A little after seven there was 
the steady tramp-tramp which is 
heard of a Sunday evening in Bal- 
mawhapple when “the Kirk is 
scaling ” ; and before eight the hall 
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of the West Church was incon- 
veniently crowded. 

The Provost, an oracular person- 
age who shook his head with the 
gravity of a Burleigh, and on the 
strength of that shake maintained 
a reputation for preternatural 
acuteness—a reputation which 
lasted him till his death, when it was 
discovered that he had always been 
wrong—took the chair. He wasa 
butter and egg merchant, and, as 
the Castle people were among his 
customers, he occupied the chair 
(as he was careful to explain) in 
his official capacity only ; and 
thereupon without further preface 
called upon their good friend Mr 
Poundwell to move the first resolu- 
tion. 

The first resolution was to the 
effect that if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not remove Mark Hold- 
fast, Esquire, from the Commission 
of Peace for the county, her 
Majesty’s Government would have 
to reckon with Balmawhapple.! 

Then Mr Poundwell rose amid 
vehement applause, which was not 
entirely confined to Peter, “G. G.,” 
and the butcher’s boy in the back 
gallery. He began by saying— 
but, no—the very words of the 
orator must be given :— 

** Fellow-citizens of no mean 
city—(cheers for Balmawhapple) 
—I am proud to be associated with 
the protest which you are about to 
make to-night. This is not an age 
in which the Indian slave-driver 
can safely insist on what he calls 
his rights; and in Balmawhapple 
—(renewed cheering)—he will find 
that their exercise is attended with 
even greater inconvenience than 
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elsewhere. The question, fellow- 
citizens, is a simple one,—Are we, 
or are we not, to suffer an oriental 
autocrat to ride rough-shod over 
the youngest and meanest among 
us? (‘Wha’s he?’ and shouts of 
‘Pike’ from under the gallery.) 
We were all boys once. (‘And 
weel licket we were.’) That, my 
friends, was before the era of 
emancipation, before the reign of 
the higher law had begun. (‘ Zhe 
higher fiddlesticks, from near the 
door.) We have discovered in the 
interval that there is something 
supremely interesting, as well as 
—may I not say /—intrinsically 
democratic, in the untutored in- 
stincts of the boy. (‘ Zhe Nickums,’ 
Jrom the voice at the door.) An 
eminent authority has assured us 
that all babies are born good— 
(‘ That’s a lee!’ from an emphatic 
Jemale in the front gallery)—and 
it is undoubtedly true that in them, 
as in the aboriginal savage, before 
kings and creeds were invented, 
we see human nature at its best 
and brightest. It is good for us 
to be with them. We are then 
brought face to face with naked 
truth ; then we enter the field of 
fundamental law and primitive 
usage ; then we divest ourselves of 
garments which civilisation has 
shaped, but which do not fit us. 
(‘That's ane for you, Sandy,’— 
Sandy being the local tailor. He 
is nervous, and blushes, which adds 
to the force and enjoyment of the 
joke.) It is through the child him- 
self, fresh from—from—( ‘the pump’) 
—fresh from heaven, that ineffable 
lessons are to be learnt. But how 
very otherwise, my friends, is it 





1 According to the report in the ‘Tomahawk,’ Mr Jacob Corbie “opened the 


meeting with a copious and explanatory prayer.” 


Though in the semi-political 


sect to which the Corbies belonged prayer is not unfrequently used as a medium 
for conveying information, I am satisfied that the ‘Tomahawk’ was mistaken. 
Possibly, as Charles Lamb would have said, ‘it was only his f-f-fun.” 
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with us! How seldom, and with 
what reluctance, do we avail our- 
selves of our privileges! The inno- 
cent—may I not say the exemplary? 
—criminalities of childhood are 
austerely repressed. On all hands 
the walls of an effete domestic 
superstition rise round the growing 
boy and hem him in. If in the 
exercise of a most laudable curi- 
osity he puts his fingers into the 
jam-pot, or sticks a pin into the 
bloated and indolent aristocrat 
that purrs upon the rug, or tramps 
with serenely seraphic enjoyment 
upon its companion’s tail, or cuts 
the letters of his name upon the 
mahogany sideboard, or draws un. 
speakable Turks upon the wall- 
paper of the drawing-room, or 
knocks over the lamp and sets fire 
to the house,—in these, and similar 
cases where the gratification of a 
purely scientific curiosity is un- 
doubtedly the ruling motive, force, 
brute force, my friends, is applied 
to a part of his person to which 
in a mixed meeting I need not 
more particularly refer. Fellow- 
citizens, force is no remedy ; and 
in the case of the curious and un- 
wearied seeker after truth it is a 
hideous and lamentable anomaly. 
Ladies and gentlemen, has it come 
to this? Is our young friend 
(pointing to Hartley in the organ- 
loft), who has only recently at- 
tained his majority, to be thrust, 
by the bayonets of lawless mer- 
cenaries and the batons of a 
ferocious constabulary, from the 
peaceful home where his household 
gods and the ashes of his ancestors 
repose? I have said that he has 
only recently attained his majority ; 
but don’t mistake me. I am not 
wedded to one-and-twenty. One- 
and-twenty is no doubt an artificial 
distinction, drawn by ignorance, 
indorsed by superstition, and main- 
tained by (‘Skittles’) fraud ; and we 
shall abolish one-and-twenty when 
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we abolish primogeniture, with 
which indeed it is closely con- 
nected (cheers). No child has a 
right to be born before the rest— 
(continued cheering)—and the in- 
justice shall be remedied whenever 
we are in office. (‘Dinna fash 
your thoomb,’ from the door.) But 
it is not a mere question of indi- 
vidual hardship; more, much more, 
is involved ; ladies and gentlemen, 
THE SACRED RIGHT OF INSUBORDINA- 
TION.is being vindicated to-night. 
(‘ That's it—doun wi’ the pollice /’) 
When (the orator proceeded) I hear 
the minions of an effete and bar- 
barous feudalism prating, as they 
will prate, of ‘Law and Order,’ 
my bowels are moved. Law and 
Order indeed! What is ‘Law 
and Order’ but the convenient 
euphemism of a corrupt but privi- 
leged class? Order is as sterile as 
Sahara. We make a wilderness 
and we call it peace: it is not 
peace ; it is the stagnation of the 
grave. Believe me, my friends, 
there can be no vitalising, no fruc- 
tifying energy ina base conformity 
to rule. It is disobedience that 
quickens the dry bones. Disor- 
ganisation is life and_ progress. 
The healthy tumult of anarchy is 
better, infinitely and everywhere 
better, than the stale conventions 
of Order, or the hideous monotony 
of Law.” 

Though it was generally felt 
that there was an appreciable 
remoteness between the emotion 
of the orator and the object of the 
meeting, Mr Poundwell resumed 
his seat amid continued cheer- 
ing, having moved the first res- 
olution. 

After this “ootbrak,” the audi- 
ence were plainly indisposed to 
listen to more. Jacob was to 
have moved the second resolution, 
pledging the meeting to assist Mr 
Hartley Hacket in raising an 
action of damages for defamation 
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against an insolent and despotic 
landlord; but he did it in dumb 
show only. The people wanted a 
little fun ; and every sentence was 
interrupted by uproarious laughter 
or greeted with derisive cheers. 
Corbie shuffled uneasily from one 
foot to the other, and though the 
furtive smile did not leave his 
lips, the anger in his heart blazed 
through his eyes. He tried to be 
solemn; he tried to be jocose; 
neither would answer. A tear 
trickled down his cheek when he 
alluded to the feelings of his dear 
young Christian friend, to whom 
letters entirely deficient in true 
politeness, and the deference that 
a landlord owed to his tenant, 
had been addressed; then, amid 
cries of “ Dinna greet,” he brushed 
it away quite openly (it left a 
slimy mark on the back of his 
hand), and proceeded to express 
a confident expectation that an 
incorruptible Balmawhapple jury, 
that Palladium of British liberty, 
would give, not excessive, but 
exemplary damages. 

As “ Pike” sat down a sepulchral 
voice was heard from under the 
gallery,—‘“‘ The Congregation will 
now join in singing the first three 
verses of ‘The Twa Corbies.’” 
The intimation elicited shouts of 
laughter (for the “Twa Corbies” 
was an ancient joke in Balma- 
whapple), and before the mirth had 
subsided the same muffled voice 
“gave out the line,” the audience 
joining in with immense fervour :— 


** As I was walking all alane, 
I heard twa Corbies makin’ a maen ; 
The tane unto the tither did say, 


‘ Whaur sall we twa dine the day ?’” 


In spite of these and similar 
diversions, however, it was clear 
that the audience (especially the 
noisy lads from the Ronheads, 
who had been gradually becoming 
more restive, if not more actively 
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hostile, less disposed at least to 
look upon the whole entertainment 
as a good or bad joke) had had 
enough of it; and “G. G.” wisely 
contented himself with reading 
the resolution that stood in his 
name— 

“That a Collection be made to 
pay expenses.” 

“T second that,” said the voice 
at the door, as its owner pre- 
cipitately disappeared into the 
night. Nothing could have had 
a happier or more electrical effect ; 
it was as soothing as the Riot Act 
or a thunderstorm. The hall was 
cleared with a rush; and before 
the “ladles ” (how well I remember 
these venerable relics!) could be 
handed round, the “kirk had 
scaled,” and the leaders of the 
agitation were left alone with the 
beadle. 

*¢ Tt will read weel in the papers,” 
said that impartially sympathetic 
functionary as he put the empty 
“ladles” and the big Bible out of 
sight. 

Well, the newspapers, although 
they gave brief reports (confined 
mainly to the more humorous 
aspects of the meeting), did not 
say much. The editor of our 
Radical Daily appeared to be 
rather ashamed of his friends,— 
probably sharing the feeling (for 
he was a good fellow, and a first- 
rate angler) which was quite 
frankly expressed by the Tory 
‘Tomahawk.’ The ‘Tomahawk’ 
was satisfied that the men who 
used such weapons could not be 
gentlemen—at heart they were 
cads. They had repudiated the 
rudimentary decencies which ob- 
tain among men of honour, and 
which keep society from degener- 
ating into a bear-garden. To hit 
below the belt was base; but this 
was what they had done. Let them 
go to old Pam if they liked—Pam 
would give them a bit of his mind, 
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Nobody supposed that “ Pike” was 
a gentleman; but “G. G.,” with 
his butler and his buttons, and his 
griffins and his unicorns !— And 
sO on. 

I do not know whether Mark 
saw the reports or not. He hated 
notoriety with his whole soul, and 
if the wretched scandal did reach 
him it must have inflicted such 
torture as a hot iron inflicts. But 
he never spoke of it; he was a 
reticent man, who held that even 
among friends silence is golden ; 
only the lines under the grey eyes 
grew blacker, and the lips more 
bloodless. 

Hartley did not gain much by 
the meeting. Men looked askance 
at the poor lad who had been 
forced into such disastrous prom- 
inence. Even the company at the 
“White Bear” began to avoid 
him. Then he would slink away 
to his wretched lodging-house sup- 
per, and an unctuous lecture from 
Jacob. The evil elements in Cor- 
bie were coming to the top (his 
“modest” bill being still unsettled), 
and when that was the case Cor- 
bie was not pleasant—to man 
or woman. 

This, however, could not go on 
for long, and the end came within 
the month. It was late on the 
Friday night—a Friday night to- 
wards the middle of September. 

I was about to undress when I 
heard a soft tap on the window. 
My room is on the ground-floor, 
and looks into the garden. It was 
nearly midnight, but the yellow 
hunter’s moon had risen, and a 
long lane of light lay upon the 
unquiet plain of water that 
stretched away to the horizon. 

* Are you up, Callum ?” said the 
Doctor, peering in at me through 
the open window. ‘“ We must get 
this foolish boy out of the way. 
It seems that he has got to logger- 
heads with the ‘Co.’ in a way 


that may prove unpleasant. It is 
nothing very bad, I believe; but 
Peter is furious, and has laid 
an information with the Crown 
authorities. The Fiscal is a good 
fellow, who does not love the 
‘Co.,’ and he gave me ahint. I 
have seen Mark, who has had 
a bad turn, and we must act for 
him. At his suggestion, I have 
got Hartley—the poor lad seems 
really sorry for what has occurred 
—to the Old Manse, where Dr 
Evergreen is taking charge of 
him until we come. One of the 
whaling steamers is in the bay; 
she sails with the first light ; and I 
want you to have a boat ready to 
take him on board. Get old John 
Buchan if you can—he would do 
anything for Mark—Mark used to 
go with him to the deep-sea fishing 
yearsago. Meantime I shall try 
to get the lad’s belongings from 
his lodgings—if I can manage it 
quietly.” 

The Doctor darted off into the 
darkness, and, putting out the 
light, I went down to the fishers’ 
quarter of the town, where John 
lived. The unsavoury suburb was 
all astir; the lines were being 
baited in the flickering lamp-light ; 
the fleet were to leave with the 
first flow of the tide. I sought 
out John, who was yet barely 
awake ; but he brightened up pres- 
ently when I told him my errand, 
and he promised that his yawl 
would be lying under the sea-wall 
of the Old Manse at one sharp. It 
was now midnight. 

The townspeople were fast 
asleep, and the gas was economi- 
cally turned off, as I made my way 
along the shore to the Old Manse. 
Only the blue and red lights of the 
steamer were burning in the bay, 
though further off, near the point 
of the promontory, a star-like flash 
from the brilliant lamp which 
Mark kept in the Tower showed 
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that the inmates of Fast Castle 
were still up. It was a magical 
night—a night such as poets and 
tramps and woodcock love: 





‘¢The hush among the shining stars, 
The calm upon the moonlit sea.” 


The door of the Manse stood 
open, and I entered quietly. The 
evening devotions had been de- 
layed by the arrival of the un- 
expected guest; but the house- 
hold were now gathered in the 
parlour, and I could follow more 
or less distinctly the tremulous 
voice of the old man praying the 
Lord to guard those who had 
wandered from the fold, and to 
guide their feet into the way of 
peace. They were singing a verse 
from a good old Scottish para- 
phrase,— 


‘*To an inheritance divine 
He taught our hearts to rise ; 
Tis uncorrupted, undefiled, 
Unfading in the skies,” — 


when I heard the Doctor’s feet on 
the gravel. “ We must hurry up,” 
he whispered. ‘“ Peter has come 
back with a warrant, as he pre- 
tends, from the High Court, and 
there is no saying what he may do. 
He is clean daft.” 

The old man laid his withered 
hands upon Hartley’s head, and 
gave him a last blessing. “Bea 
good lad,” he said; “be a good 
lad.” 

The tears came into the boy’s 
eyes as he turned away. 

We went down noiselessly to 
the beach. The moon was high in 
heaven, and it was clear as day. 
The black shadows of the hedges 
lay across the path—cut sharply as 
by a knife. Cautiously we opened 
the wicket-gate in the sea-wall of 
the garden, and looked out. The 
sands lay white before us. Black 
sails were beginning to leave the 
harbour. At the little pier be- 
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neath our feet a boat was drawn 
up. I whistled softly ; there was 
a low whistle in reply: the coast 
was clear. We glided down the 
steep path—the three of us—the 
Doctor, Hartley, and myself. 
When we reached the pier no 
time was lost; the oars were 
already in the water; John stood 
with one foot on the jetty, with 
one on the gunwale of the boat, 
ready to shove off. I grasped 
Hartley’s hand, bidding him in a 
whisper to bear himself like a man, 
and all might yet be well; the 
Doctor bundled the portmanteau 
into the bow; and in another 
second four strong oars were 
driving the heavy boat through 
the phosphorescent water. 

Even while we waited a shrill 
whistle came from the big ship. 
Steam was up; the anchor was 
in; she was eager to be off—to 
whale and iceberg. The boat 
glided alongside, and then after a 
moment's delay the two dark ob- 
jects fell apart. Those on board 
the Orion—bound for Davis Straits 
and the great whaling-grounds be- 
yond—would not see England again 
for two years. 

The Doctor’s gig was waiting for 
him at the corner of the Deacon’s 
Wynd. “Even Pike is abed,” he 
said, glancing at the silent house 
beside us, “and sleeping the sleep 
of the just. Now, jump in; we 
must do the five miles in half an 
hour.” 

“Tn half an hour?” I said, 
sleepily. Then I understood. 

**T did not tell you, did I !—but 
for some days Mark has been ailing. 
You know how it is with him?” 
I nodded.” “Well, I dread the 
effect of all this—these precious 
scamps will be the death of him— 
and I said I would come back, 
and let him know if all went 
well.” 

The game little Highland pony 
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was doing its twelve miles, and as 
we entered the park gates we heard 
the big clock in the Tower strike 
two. The bells of Balmawhapple 
answered across the bay. 

There was a light in the study, 
and figures were moving back and 
forwards. Manton, Mark’s own 
man, met us at the door. He had 
heard the noise of the wheels. 

“This way if you please, sir. 
He has been very bad all the even- 
ing, and I fear he is growing worse. 
He is quite alone now—he would 
not hear of Mrs Holdfast, who is 
far from well and quite worn out, 
sitting up any longer; but Jim 
and I have been with him most 
part of the night.” 

The Doctor ran lightly up the 
stairs ; for a man of sixty he was 
surprisingly supple. We followed 
him. 

Holdfast was sitting in his chair 
before the large oval table, which 
was covered with the books and 
papers he had been using ; but his 
head had fallen forward on the 
open desk, and his arms were 
stretched out on either side. He 
must have suddenly fainted. To 
the unprofessional eye indeed it 
looked as if all were over. 

But the Doctor was not a man 
easily daunted. He raised Mark 
gently, and with our aid laid 
him on the sofa. A half-filled 


V. 


And now one last word—before 
I put away the pen. 

Another Twelfth of August— 
that high holiday of the English 
race—has come, and Mark is able 
once more to shoulder his gun. 

The thick mist that hung over 
the moors in the early morning 
has melted away in the sunshine, 
and a gentle breeze shakes the 
heather-bells and dimples the blue 
sea. The coveys are small and 


flask of brandy stood on the table. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he 
poured the contents between the 
bloodless lips, which were slightly 
open. 

“It is the last chance,” he said, 
as he knelt beside him, and laid his 
ear to his heart. ‘‘ What a curious 
thing life is!” he went on, looking 
up at us. “ You can bring it back 
to the man who has been drowned, 


just as you set a pendulum swing- 


g; and now it all depends upon 
a mouthful of brandy! What on 
earth can you make of such a 
glaring anachronism?” From the 
way he spoke, one who did not 
know him might have fancied that 
the Doctor was a mere man of sci- 
ence discussing an abstract ques- 
tion ; whereas all the time he was 
in an agony of expectation. 

Then the lips quivered, and the 
eyes slowly unclosed. 

The spirit, or what passes for 
spirit—animula, blandula, vagula 
—had come back to the tenement 
which it had quitted. 

“ He will live now,” the Doctor 
muttered to himself, as we carried 
Holdfast up-stairs. ‘Corbie has 
missed his mark. His modest bill 
will not be settled to-night.” 

This, as it afterwards appeared, 
was the crisis of the disease ; from 
that night forward at least Mark 
continued to mend. 


ing ; 


scarce, for the June thunderstorms 
thinned out the delicate young 
birds with tender gizzards; but 
the old fellows are in splendid 
feather, and when they rise look 
as plump and black as capercailzie. 
Juno treads gingerly through the 
heather, for she knows how wide- 
awake these patriarchs are, and 
drops like a stone at her points. 
What a picture! Every limb is 
rigid; the eager head has been 
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chiselled in marble—the dilated 
nostril alone quivering as it sniffs 
the breeze. . Once she looks round 
cautiously to see if we are within 
hail; then she rises and creeps 
forward step by step towards the 
hidden foe, who waits behind the 
clump of tufted fern. She trembles 
with the excitement of the chase ; 
she pants with suppressed emo- 
tion; we can see the beating of 
her heart through her ribs. So-ho! 
it is an old cock, the father of the 
hillside, and a snap-shot—for he 
has risen, crafty old rogue that 
he is, forty yards off — brings 
him down with a thud upon the 
heather. 

And so advancing we reach at 
length the Mid-day Rest, by the 
well where the blaeberries grow. 
A narrow glen, like that where 
Ossian sleeps his last sleep, and 
yet not unlovely in its loneliness. 
I know not indeed where, away 
from our own moorland, you can 
find its marrow. The bright red 
and green of the blaeberries, the 
vivid crimson of the bell-heath, 
andthe chaster purple of the ling, 
form a fitting setting for the grey 
lichen-covered boulders that crop 
out through the encircling moss. 
And then the meek seclusion of 
the spot, unvisited all the year 


Here ends the first book of the Chronicles of Balmawhapple. 
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save by the flying clouds, and the 
solitary old cock who comes to 
drink at the crystal spring in the 
live rock, which bubbles up with 
the same tireless serenity alike in 
the bitter winter frosts and the 
gracious summer dawns! 


** And sweeter far than the sound of 
the bells 

Is the music that sleeps all the year in 
these dells, 

Till the hounds go by and wake it.” 


We had been silent for a space, 
and then he turned to me. 

“Callum,” he said, “it is good 
for us to be here. The summer 
clouds drift lightly by, as they 
drifted when we were boys, and 
it is still a brave and goodly 
world. Our pessimists inquire 
dubiously whether it is worth 
their while to have been born? 
And at times one is half inclined 
to agree with them. We pursue a 
phantom which constantly eludes 
our grasp. The curtain drops be- 
fore the play is well begun. But 
to lie on a hillside among the 
bracken while the lark and her 
song melt into ‘the infinite azure,’ 
—Callum, on a day like this, the 
mere joy of living is ample justi- 
fication, and more than adequate 
reward.” 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF 


Wuewn I came to London to 
look for work on a newspaper, I 
had had a little experience on the 
provincial press—not very much 
indeed, but still sufficient to justify 
me in claiming to know something 
of my profession. I took to jour- 
nalism, in the first instance, be- 
cause magazine work was irregular 
and precarious, and I could not 
afford to waste time in trying if 
it was in me to write a good novel. 
Something was wanted that gave 
speedy results. For a few months 
T had helped in sub-editing an even- 
ing paper, made selections or trans- 
lations from bundles of journals 
—American, Australian, French, 
and German —corrected proofs, 
did some general reporting and 
original writing for a big daily, 
and conducted a Ladies’ Column 
with success. The train of events 
that led to my embarking my 
shallop on the troubled waters of 
London life need not be discussed 
here. Suffice to say, I found my- 
self one day in Fleet Street, poor, 
desperately determined to get 
something to do, but knowing not 
a soul connected with the world I 
longed to enter, and ignorant of 
how best to penetrate the magic 
circle. My aspirations were 
modest. I wanted to make £100 
or £150 a-year, and was prepared 
to take anything that was offered 
me. What higher ambitions I 
may have had are beside the ques- 
tion. Looking back on that time, 
I am filled with a curious im- 
personal self-pity ; it seems to me 
to have been very hard indeed. 
No doubt I was very soft. Nature 
and training were against me. I 
had not been brought up amongst 
women who worked for their 
living; was diffident, unwilling 
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to ask favours, and full of that 
impulse that leads one to say, 
“Pray don’t mention it; it will 
do at any time,” when money 
due to one is in question. To 
crown all, in the days when no 
one contemplated a journalistic 
career for me, I had been edu- 
cated at convents in England and 
abroad, which is not the kind of 
training that makes one enjoy 
facing the world. 

Like all novices, I bore a letter 
of introduction to a great —a 
journalistically great—man. It 
was difficult to find him at home; 
but, after two or three failures, 
he received me politely, asked 
me what my capabilities were, 
glanced at the reviews of my 
book, and said he had, unfortu- 
nately, no work for me himself, 
but that he would give me some 
letters of introduction to other 
people. I was very happy. This 
was as good as an appointment. 
The penetrating reader will at 
once see what a very inexperienced 
young person I was. It took me 
quite three weeks to learn that 
such letters are not worth the 
paper they are written on, and 
are, in fact, an easy and civil way 
of playing ‘sen’ the gowk another 
mile.” I departed in high spirits 
and full of gratitude. A day or 
two later five letters to various 
editors reached me, written by the 
journalist’s secretary and signed 
by himself. Some of those ad- 
dressed I never could see. Majesty 
doth hedge both editor and king. 
The others read my introduction, 
and said they were sorry they 
had at the moment nothing that 
would suit me. They made a 
point of noting my name and 
address, and promised to com- 
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municate with me if a vacancy 
occurred. They have not yet 
written. Doubtless they would 
have pitied me had they known 
my disappointment, for some of 
them may have had daughters 
of their own. No good came of 
the letters, and I was ashamed 
to trouble my introducer further. 
Then began a series of expeditions 
on my own account, but with no 
better success. Country born and 
bred, Fleet Street, now so familiar, 
frightened me. The mysterious 
little alleys and side-streets seemed 
cut-throat sort of places, where 
provincial young ladies might be 
robbed and murdered, The dark 
stairs leading to eminently respect- 
able editorial sanctums looked 
dirty and bewildering ; I went in 
terror of the men who bobbed 
suddenly out of the gloom and 
asked me what my business was. 
The names of most editors were 
unknown to me, which at once 
betrayed to the intelligent office- 
boy I was “out of the swim,” 
and that his safest reply was, 
“Not in, Miss.” Of those I saw, 
not one inquired was I suitable— 
suitable or not, they did not need 
me. One cannot blame men accus- 
tomed to be dunned by all sorts of 
incompetent and self-opinionated 
people for being summary with 
a stranger: it is inevitable, still 
it is hard on the stranger. Fate 
had bestowed on me a face of the 
round, cheerful order—I am thin- 
ner now—and, thanks to her un- 
kindness, I never looked half as 
bad as I felt ; probably those who 
so curtly refused my services were 
under the impression that, to quote 
Mr Toots, “it was of no conse- 
quence.” Alas! I could not push 
nor be importunate, and took each 
rebuff quietly, making it easy to 
dismiss me. No amount of after- 
success, granting I ever attain it, 
could obliterate the bitter mem- 
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ories of that time. How stony 
were the London pavements as 
I went on my weary pilgrimage. 
Fleet Street was my via dolorosa ; 
and all the while, could I but have 
reached them, there were many who 
wanted just what I could supply. 
One is horribly handicapped in 
being a woman. A man meets 
other men at his club; he can be 
out and about at all hours; he 
can insist without being thought 
bold and forward ; he is not pre- 
sumed to be capable of undertaking 
only a limited class of subjects, 
but is set to anything. Mr T. P. 
O’Connor, in one of his clever 
articles, tells a would-be journalist 
that the first essential is to get ta- 
ken on in an office in any capacity. 
“Go as an office-boy, if need be,” 
he says—I quote from memory— 
“but get into an office anyhow.” 
The immense difficulty a woman 
finds in getting into an office in 
any recognised capacity makes a 
journalistic beginning far harder 
for her than fora man. Where a 
man finds one obstacle, we find a 
dozen. Once a woman gets work, 
she is largely privileged as to 
times and places; but the aspirant 
has no privileges: she is a nuis- 
ance, an untried unfledged being, 
very much in the way, and to be 
got rid of at all hazards. 

Friends try to comfort one by 
citing the difficulties that beset 
the early years of men and women 
who afterwards prospered, who 
even became famous. They had 
to endure this or that, yet they 
succeeded in the end. One’s own 
heart, however, says, “ Yes; but 
shall I succeed? The lives of the 
unsuccessful are unwritten.” This 
uncertainty makes all the differ- 
ence between one’s own life and 
the people in books. With you 
or me, reader, the story may not 
end happily: no powerful inter- 
vention may put things straight, 
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no timely legacy may place us 
above want, no fairy prince may 
arrive to snatch us from the 
combat that exhausts our youth. 
We may grow old in the struggle, 
missing all that life holds of sweet 
and inspiriting—unsuccessful, for- 
gotten. 

To return to my narrative. A 
girl suggested that I should call 
on the wife of a popular editor. 
She knew her, and said she was a 
pleasant little woman who could 
help me if she chose. I have 
always disliked making the ac- 
quaintance of people who might 
be useful—there seems somehow 
to be a meanness about it; but 
feeling bound to leave no stone 
unturned, I unwillingly took her 
advice. Mrs was at home. 
My name, one she knew, was sent 
in, and a few minutes’ interview 
on business requested. The reply 
was brief. “ Mrs could not see 
me ; she was in a hurry to catch 
a train.” Not a word of apology 
nor a suggestion of calling at 
another time. “I might have 
known,” was my bitter comment. 
I crept down-stairs under the page- 
boy’s observant eye, secured the 
darkest corner of the omnibus, 
and cried all the way home, smart- 
ing as from a physical blow. 

I now scanned the advertisement 
columns daily, and answered every- 
thing likely to suit, with but little 
result. My replies were generally 
disregarded, else I got letters re- 
questing me to take a share in a 
paper, or enclosing the prospectus 
of some literary and artistic ven- 
ture, that for an annual guinea, Wc. 
One day, however, to my great 
delight, the editor of a “Society ” 
journal asked me tocall. He was 
a little man, and very civil—surely 
my chance had come. ‘Could I 
write articles, ‘ spicy’ articles— 
the naughtier the better.” He 
showed me some specimens of 
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what he wanted. I couldn’t—and 
wouldn’t—so that fell through. 
My next application was to one 
of the many Ladies’ Employment 
Bureaux under distinguished pa- 
tronage, no very likely quarter 
to be sure, but I really did not 
know what else to do. It was 
presided over by an elderly person 
of highly respectable and severe 
aspect. She did not unduly raise 
my expectation of obtaining liter- 
ary work through her, but said 
something might turn up, anyhow 
she would put down my name and 
requirements. My references were 
examined, she asked me all sorts 
of questions as to my parentage, 
position, &c., and finally the name 
of my book. When I answered 
that it was called ‘Modern Men, 
by a Modern Maid,’ there was an 
awful silence. ‘“ Well,” said my 
interlocutor, solemnly, “I would 
sooner have my right hand cut 
off than publish a book with such 
a title.” In vain I falteringly 
protested there was not a line 
from cover to cover that she might 
not read with perfect safety. I 
did not think much of it; I ac- 
knowledged its faults in all humil- 
ity, but innocuous I maintained it 
to be. She looked at me incredu- 
lously, and advised me to peruse 
the works of Miss Anne Beale, 
as well as certain publications 
of the Religious Tract Society. 
Strange to be considered in one 
week neither bad enough nor 
good enough to secure a post. I 
left the Ladies’ Employment Office 
with a sinking heart; not much 
chance for me there evidently, and 
for a long time I heard no more 
of it. Indeed months passed be- 
fore I received a note from my 
disapproving acquaintance, asking 
me to call without delay, as she 
had heard of something likely to 
suit me. I came. She had had 
an application for a female detec- 
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tive, and at once pitched on me as 
a probable candidate. The con- 
nection between what I asked and 
what she offered was not clear; 
no doubt she thought a woman 
journalist, like the father of a 
family in the French play, was 
capable de tout. What wild, event- 
ful, Gaboriesque life she imagined 
I led, I really cannot say. 

I still searched the papers. One 
blissful day there was an advertise- 
ment for an energetic sub-editor on 
a new high-class monthly magazine. 
I applied, asking the advertiser to 
give me a trial, if a woman would 
do. A reply actually came. Mr 
Blank liked my letter best of those 
received, and if we could come to 
terms, would take me on his staff. 
The terms I left to him, being 
afraid to ask either too much or 
too little. Truth to tell, I’d have 
taken anything he offered. He 
suggested £5 a-month, my work 
to be done chiefly at home, though 
later he would like me to do a 
series of interviews with Patti, 
Albani, Ellen Terry, and other 
notable personages. If I agreed, 
we might begin work the following 
Monday. All particulars were 
given, and a prospectus was en- 
closed of the magazine, a publica- 
tion of the loftiest aims, announced 
to appear in six weeks’ time. Mr 
Blank promised to deal with me 
liberally in the future if I contri- 
buted to its success. He really 
wrote charming letters, and I re- 
solved to strain every nerve to 
please him. My first contribution 
to the new magazine was a series 
of articles built up on certain 
rough materials supplied by the 
editor—a very dull series it seemed 
to me, since it dealt almost en- 
tirely with people I had never 
heard of, who had made fortunes 
by glass-blowing, or cutlery, or 
calico-printing, or something of 
that kind, and had done nothing 
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else worth recording. I wondered 
how any one could feel much in- 
terest in them ; but my editor was 
wiser in his generation, and looked 
to the fact that Messrs Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson were wealthy, 
and might like to see their names 
in print. Many were my visits to 
the British Museum and elsewhere 
to eke out the scanty information 
supplied to me by notes on the 
various trades concerned. I suc- 
ceeded in pleasing Mr Blank. He 
was good enough to express his 
entire satisfaction, and paid me— 
many compliments. Three fairly 
long articles were my average 
weekly work, and when the first 
month was up, I looked forward to 
my £5. It did not come. After 
a time, I got 30s. and an apology 
—the editor was unexpectedly out 
of funds. This was a bad begin- 
ning, and damped my spirits, but 
I worked on. The magazine, after 
six weeks, was not any nearer to 
coming out. Meanwhile my health 
began to fail : a severe cold fastened 
on my chest ; I coughed incessantly, 
and every one advised me to seek 
change of air. Two months had 
passed. £8, 10s. was due to me, 
and calculating on this, I resolved 
to run down to Brighton, an ex- 
travagance apparently warranted 
by my circumstances. The third 
month advanced, and still there 
were no signs of publication and 
no cheque. Tables of contents, 
however, were sent from time to 
time, just to keep up my spirits ; 
though slightly varied on each 
occasion, eight, out of a total of 
ten articles on all subjects, were 
usually mine. Many were the un- 
easy speculations of my sister and 
myself as we sat on the rug by the 
fire at night. We did not like to 
say anything, yet our bill was due 
where we were staying, and writ- 
ing home for funds was a resource 
that we wished to avoid. At last, 
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taking my courage in both hands, 
I wrote to the editor. He sent £1. 
I requested the whole sum due. 
He replied, sharply refusing to 
send it. He could not possibly 
pay monthly; he had too many 
claims to meet, and he gave me to 
understand I had pained a good 
man by my application. After 
that I went on strike, without the 
advantage of a trade-union to back 
me up. Two months later, when 
in London, a bulky envelope was 
handed me. The writing was 
familiar. My cheque no doubt! 
I seized it eagerly. Alas! he had 
written, not to pay, but to borrow. 
He asked me to lend him what Mr 
Montague Tigg would cali “the 
ridiculous sum” of £2. The cruel 
publishers declined producing his 
long-delayed magazine unless they 
had 40s. down. I refused, like 
Queen Elizabeth’s gunner, for 
twenty good and sufficient reasons, 
the first being that I had not £2 
to give. He wrote nomore. Poor 
fellow, I do not think he was al- 
together bad, though he was so 
shabby. Trying to run a magazine 
on nothing necessitates that some 
one must suffer. If this meets his 
eye, he may know that I forgive 
him for making me that one. As 
before remarked, he wrote charm- 
ing letters, and if one is to be 
swindled, it is well to have it done 
nicely. If he had had £5000 a- 
year, he would no doubt, like 
Becky Sharp, have had a con- 
science. 

Another round of editors. Same 
dismal story. They all had rel- 
atives and friends and _ fellow- 
workers of their own, ready and 
willing to take anything they had 
to offer. Why should they bother 
about outsiders? The common- 
sense and inevitableness of the 
thing nearly broke my heart. Of 
course I had no chance ; I knew no 
one, no one knew me, I had made 


no name, and never went twice to 
the same office. Atany rate I was 
not troublesome, [ thought rather 
grimly. Wild visions of calling 
on a popular novelist and asking 
him to help me floated through my 
mind, but I had not the courage 
to carry out the idea. No doubt 
he was pestered by dozens in ex- 
actly the same position. A power 
of seeing things as a whole was a 
disadvantage to me. One should 
keep one’s eye on personal needs 
and wishes, without looking at 
any one else’s side of the question. 
This ensures success, but it is im- 
possible to acquire unless it comes 
by nature. I always saw myself 
as one of a vast crowd seeking 
work, seeking more work than 
there was to give, and had an 
appreciation for the editor’s dif- 
ficulties which was quite fatal. 
Mentally I ran with the hare 
and hunted with the hounds, blam- 
ing no one except myself for being 
a superfluous unit, yet suffering— 
oh, suffering. ‘“ Why not try to 
get a private secretaryship? It 
might lead to something,” sug- 
gested one of the few friends I 
troubled with my grievances. I 
advertised in the ‘ Atheneum ’ and 
‘Daily News’ but got no answers. 
However, about this time I saw 
that a literary man required a 
young lady as amanuensis, and 
I offered my services. In due 
course I was requested to call at 
a certain agent’s. The agent was 
good-natured. He had had over 
two hundred replies, he said, but 
something in mine had struck him, 
not that he thought I would do 
as secretary to the gentleman 
in question, for he required a very 
high speed of shorthand, and 
knowledge of type-writing, but he 
had an immensity of literary work 
on hand, and often employed 
ladies. My journalistic experience 
would be useful, and he thought I 
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had better see him. I pictured to 
myself a benevolent personage with 
white hair and gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, who would pity me perhaps, 
and explain to me what stood in 
my way, who might even set my 
feet on the first rung of the ladder. 
“Ts the gentleman very old?” I 
inquired. “No, Miss; not 
exactly old; he is a kind of 
man whose age it is difficult to 
guess.” ‘Fifty - eight or so?” 
‘Well, I don’t know. Youll 
see him yourself and let us know 
the result.” He gave me the ad- 
dress ; next day I knocked at the 
door and asked for Mr Dash. I 
was shown into a _ comfortable 
study, and a young man about nine- 
and-twenty or thirty entered the 
room — son or nephew, perhaps 
assistant. ‘‘I have called to see 
Mr Dash,” I said; “I come from 
Messrs Black & White.” “I am 
Mr Dash,” was the reply. There 
was nothing of the benevolent 
spectacled Santa Claus in the man 
before me ; but I concealed my sur- 
prise as well as I could, and began 
to talk business. I would not do 
as secretary, he thought—and I was 
inwardly thankful—but he might 
be able to utilise me otherwise. 
“In point of fact,” he said, with 
engaging frankness, “‘I am what 
you may call a literary sweater. 
I act as London correspondent to 
a number of papers, colonial and 
others, and make a good income by 
it.” (He insisted frequently on 
his income.) ‘ Now most of this 
work I get done for me by young 
ladies. I like them, whenever 
they can, to mention the names of 
shops where different fashionable 
dresses and so forth may be pur- 
chased, then I write afterwards to 
these shop-people, and say, ‘See 
here, I have given you a valuable 
advertisement in such -and - such 
papers. If you like to acknow- 
ledge it, I shall be very glad ;’ and,” 
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he added, “ they nearly always do 
send a cheque by return.” This 
sounded queer to me. Till then 
I had never even heard of the 
journalist who accepts presents 
from tradespeople, and though told 
in such a matter-of-course fashion, 
it did not strike me as being what 
a gentleman would do. However, 
I remembered it was he, not I, 
who would write for those cheques, 
and made no comment. He went 
on to speak about magazine articles, 
“T often,” he said, “get a few 
notes on a subject from some well- 
known writer, headings, you know, 
a mere outline: these I have 
amplified by some of the ladies 
who write for me, and it is pub- 
lished under the better known 
name.” He showed me a rather 
long essay, as he spoke, purport- 
ing to be by a popular woman- 
traveller, and told me that all she 
had written would just fill a half- 
sheet of note-paper. “TI will give 
you a guinea a column,” he said, 
‘for any journalistic work you do 
for me.” This was fair, and after 
some further explanations as to 
choice of topics, &c., I rose to go, 
but he insisted on my staying a 
little longer, and gave the conver- 
sation a personal turn. Had I 
any brothers? sisters? How long 
had I been in London? Was 
I not a brave girl to come to 
such a big city by myself and try 
to make my way? How odd it 
must be not to have much money ; 
for his part he almost wished he 
had none, just to experience what 
wanting one’s dinner was like—and 
so forth. All this was irrelevant, 
not to say impertinent, and his 
manner jarred on me; but I re- 
flected that he probably meant 
to be good-natured, so answered 
rather coldly that fortunately I 
had never wanted a dinner thus 
far, and rose a second time to take 
my leave, though he protested 
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against my “being in such a 
hurry.” We did not “get on” I 
felt, civil as he was. According 
to my promise I told the agent 
next day how I had fared. He 
was a good-natured, fatherly crea- 
ture, who called me “my dear 
young lady,” and seemed anxious 
to know exactly how I had been 
received, At last, after much cir- 
cumlocution, and with evident fear 
of being imprudent, he asked me 
if I had “found him...eh!... 
at all... forward—eh? Was 
he at all—rude?” “Not in the 
least rude,” I said, laughing; “a 
little too polite if anything.” ‘“ He 
did not . . . for instance, try... 
to kiss you?” “Certainly not!” 
“Ah! he saw you were not that 
sort,—but another young lady we 
sent there complained that he did, 
and I wanted you to be on your 
guard.” I had a most unpleasant 
sensation, like a douche of cold 
water down my back, and mentally 
resolved to conduct my business 
with Mr Dash entirely by letter in 
future. I wrote three or four 
articles, and with the first and 
last sent a little note asking if 
they were suitable. A line reached 
me in reply saying Mr Dash was 
out of town, but would communi- 
cate with me on his return. I 
went on like this for three weeks 
or more, then hearing nothing 
further, and getting no payment, 
sent no more articles. 

By this time I despaired. It 
seemed that nothing short of a 
miracle would bring me in contact 
with honest journalists. ll 
the people who advertised were 
more than doubtful, and those to 
whom I had introductions would 
not help me. I got magazine 
articles accepted at intervals, but 
by such irregular work one cannot 
live. Very few women on the 
London press have made their 
way against more difficulties of 


circumstance and of temperament 
than I. Many who have suc- 
ceeded had advantages that did 
not fall to my share. They were 
related to some journalist, mixed 
in a literary set from childhood, 
had acquired a name in some other 
way before turning to newspaper 
work, or were lucky enough to 
make the acquaintance in his pri- 
vate capacity of some prominent 
editor or author, who offered them 
a post. Some, too, there are who 
will not take “No” for an an- 
swer ; but none of these blessings 
were mine. Though dogged in 
the long-run, I cannot be dogged 
with an individual. I can try a 
thousand people, but I cannot try 
one person a thousand times, though 
this is by far the surer method. The 
great secret is to have or to make 
literary friends. From them one 
learns what pitfalls to avoid, what 
pays and what does not, who 
answer at once, and who keep 
manuscripts a year and then return 
them, who play fair, and who cheat. 
When one knows the channels, 
what todo and where to go, the 
rest is comparatively easy, and 
promotion for the most part goes 
by merit; but one may waste 
years in finding out for one’s self 
what any girl who joins The 
Writers’ Club can learn in a 
month—that is, if one is shy, slow 
to urge one’s claims, and minus 
the bump of self-conceit, that is 
the most valuable of gifts. 
Overcome by depression, I now 
gave up for a time, and made a 
few efforts in other directions, but 
with no better results. Most of 
the advertisements for governesses 
I found emanated from registry 
offices. When one called, it was 
only to be told, “the lady was 
suited,” and invited to put one’s 
name on the books, and pay a fee 
to secure the next vacancy. Of 
the genuine advertisers, all wanted 
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an orthodox teacher for their 
children, and I am not a member 
of the Church of England. I 
could tell more than one tragi- 
comic incident of this time, but 
will confine myself to the subject 
of my article. One venture was 
as proposed companion to a literary 
lady of neglected education. She 
was, she told me, “uncommon 
clever,” and could weave the most 
wonderful plots from her busy 
brain, but she had difficulties in 
putting her ideas into correct 
English. She panted for literary 
fame, and so required me, in re- 
turn for board, residence, and the 
pleasure of her society—no salary 
—to shape her imaginings to a 
form acceptable to editors. I 
agreed, but on examining the 
magazines for which I had writ- 
ten, she considered them to be 
“too dry” for her style, and so 
this came to nothing. 

My patience was exhausted. I 
had arrived at that stage when 
one ceases to struggle. Nothing I 
undertook seemed to prosper. Was 
there any use in trying farther? 
In this frame of mind I turned 
one day into the office of the 
‘New York Herald,’ then but 
lately established in London, and 
having finished my business, some- 
thing prompted me to ask the 
manager if a lady was wanted on 
the paper. He did not know— 
indeed it was not to be expected 
that he should, seeing that he had 
nothing to do with the literary 
department ; but he asked me a 
few questions, and advised me to 
send in anything that seemed 
likely to suit. I was in the act 
of explaining to him that it would 
not be much use if they had some 
one on their staff doing the same 
kind of work, when he said, “Here 
comes one of the editors. I'll 
speak to him.” A good-looking 
young man, fashionably dressed, 
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had just come in. I knew him 
later as Mr Aubrey Stanhope, who, 
it may be remembered, was inoc- 
ulated for cholera last summer 
in Paris in the interests of the 
‘Herald.’ The two conversed for 
a time in a corner, with occasional 
glances at me. Then the manager 
asked could I wait a little. Of 
course I could wait, and after a 
brief space was ushered up-stairs. 
I went through the familiar his- 
tory of my book, my proof-reading, 
my Ladies’ Column, and magazine 
work in a sentence. Then Mr 
Stanhope said, “Here are two 
places I should like you to visit 
and describe.” He showed me 
slips—the announcement of a sale 
of work at Devonshire House, and 
a fashionable bazaar at Albert 
Gate. “Can you do them at once?” 
“Yes.” Will you let me have 
the copy by eight this evening ?” 
“Yes.” Well, go now; let your 
description be short and bright; 
get as many of the names of those 
present as you can, and be sure to 
send them in in good time.” I 
trod on air; here chance, pure 
chance—or was it Providence !— 
had given me the very opening so 
long and vainly sought. The world 
was bright—the Strand a flower- 
garden. I did my work, and 
rushed home to write my copy. 
Fancy the delight of my mother 
and sister! We fell on our knees 
to thank God, and laughed and 
cried all in a breath. That even- 
ing we ordered the ‘New York 
Herald’ from the nearest news- 
man ; but in the morning, when I 
saw it lying at my place on the 
breakfast-table, I really was afraid 
to open it. Suppose they had not 
printed my reports. Suppose they 
did not suit. Suppose .. . there 
they were on the centre page. I 
read them twenty times, and 
thought them delightful. Break- 
fast over, I started off to see Mr 
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Stanhope. “Just the very thing 
I wanted,” he said. ‘You have 
the touch ;” and then and there I 
was put on the staff at a salary of 
three guineas a-week. What happy 
months were those that followed ! 
Each morning instructions were 
telegraphed to me ; each evening I 
handed in my copy. Mr Stanhope 
was always pleasant to deal with, 
but the ‘ Herald’ had a short 
lease of life. After I left it I had 
another six months of enforced 
idleness ; meantime, however, I 
had gained courage and experi- 
ence, had learned my way about, 
had become acquainted with other 
women journalists, and obtained a 
certain footing. A beginning once 
made, I got new work with the 
New Year—very hard work too. 
A weekly newspaper offered me 30s. 
a-week for all my time from nine 
in the morning till six in the even- 
ing. I did a column of “mems.” 
on current events; two columns 
of educational news; a number of 
sub-leaders ; two Ladies’ Letters ; 
Answers to Correspondents; a 
“Children’s Corner,” most trouble- 
some of all, as it involved compe- 
titions and prizes ; corrected all the 


proofs ; and had in my hands the 
selection of matter for the weekly, 
and for an educational paper. 
Quite enough to do I found it. 
The weather was bitterly cold, and 
the piles of work through which I 
plodded seemed daily to increase. 
This went on for nearly a year, 
when I gave up coming every day, 
and did six columns at home for 
£1 a-week instead. Out of evil 
came good. My editor, though 
exacting, was kindly ; we became 
friends, and he has ever since been 
very helpful to me. I was offered 
the sub-editorship of a woman’s 
paper, and on it learned all the 
mysteries of “make up,” as once 
a-week I had to go down to the 
works and see it through the press. 
The head printer helped me over 
many a difficulty. By degrees 
things grew better, I made a 
connection with country papers ; 
contributed a regular weekly letter 
to a journal of good standing ; sold 
a serial story ; and began to write, 
at first casually, then regularly, 
for more than one London paper. 
As here ended the worst of my 
struggle, I shall here end my nar- 
rative. 
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A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE MEMBER IN THE BOROUGH. 


THERE were no idle men in 
Earlsport, or at least none with 
sufficient independence of char- 
acter to avow the fact of having 
nothing to do, where almost every 
man had some pursuit to follow. 
The magistrates had their fore- 
noons taken up with public busi- 
ness or their own offices; the 
merchants had to go to the Ex- 
change ; and bankers and lawyers 
were tied to their desks until 
luncheon - time at the earliest. 
People in Earlsport walked about 
briskly in the forenoon, and did 
not care about being button-holed 
unless one had really something 
urgent to say. No one with a 
character as a business man to 
lose ventured into the club be- 
fore one o'clock. Even Charley 
Hanmer, the alderman’s son, who 
was regarded as the typical Tommy 
Idle of the town, went down to the 
wharf at half-past ten, and shut 
himself up in a wooden box with 
a pen behind his ear and a news- 
paper or a novel on his desk until 
the sun had passed the meridian ; 
while men retired from the more 
active duties of their professions, 
like Colonel Ogle, who might have 
had a fair excuse for reposing 
upon his military laurels, went 
into Earlsfield Square and sat 
upon the Boards of Coal, or 
Steam Navigation, or Banking 
Companies. Perhaps the only 
prominent man in Earlsport who 
brazened his idleness publicly was 
Ned Horseley ; and even he usually 
showed his respect for public pre- 
judice by remaining indoors of a 
morning, except when some excuse 
suggested itself for paying a visit 
to Traill’s Horse Bazaar, where he 


could always manage to idle away 
a few hours with a good conscience. 

George Colpoys, when he set out 
for Earlsport on the forenoon of the 
day when the heir of the House of 
Earlsfield was to arrive, was well 
aware of the business habits of 
the citizens, and that it was very 
doubtful whether he should meet 
with any man as much at leisure 
as himself to help him through the 
hours until it was time for him to 
join his lordship at the station. 
Lord Earlsfield, in the exultation 
of his heart at his son’s arrival, 
had that morning given George a 
comfortable cheque as an earnest 
of his interest in his canvass for 
the next election, and had dropped 
a hint at breakfast that it was 
high time for the member to be 
bestirring himself among his con- 
stituents. Harold was expected 
by the half-past one train, and 
Lord Earlsfield was to meet him 
at the station. George might ac- 
cordingly devote the morning prof- 
itably to looking up people in 
the borough, join them at the 
station, and drive home with them 
to lunch. 

This suggestion recommended 
itself to the member, for Mary 
Donne had come down to break- 
fast looking ill and dispirited, and 
with black circles round her eyes ; 
and George, imagining himself the 
cause, was smitten with remorse, 
and felt that he could not again 
face her just then. Both Mrs 
Firebrace and Dorothy were full 
of commiseration for Mary’s 
altered looks, but their sym- 
pathies were sternly repressed by 
the head of the house, who gruffly 
remarked that their croakings 
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were enough to make any one ill; 
but he himself showed marked 
tenderness to Miss Donne. All 
this made George uneasy, and he 
readily grasped at Lord Earls- 
field’s recommendation to take a 
turn among the electors. 

George Colpoys had no over- 
weening pride in his own abilities 
as a canvasser, or in the disposi- 
tion of the Earlsport citizens to 
listen to his blandishments. When 
the push came, the brunt of the 
battle had to be sustained by Mr 
Mold, or an electioneering agent 
from London, in whose hands 
George became merely a passive 
instrument, going where they told 
him and saying what they bade. 
But when next election came, the 
tussle would be more severe than 
ever it had been before. A large 
number of the electors wanted a 
more advanced representative than 
a Whig of the Earlscourt school, 
and they all detested Lord Earls- 
field’s stiffness and domineering 
ways towards the borough, and 
were ready to seize upon any feasi- 
ble pretext for rebellion. If George 
Colpoys could stand upon his own 
merits, of which he certainly had 
no very high opinion himself, he 
might perhaps hope to unite the 
Whig and Liberal interest in his 
favour; but any goodwill that 
people might feel towards himself 
personally would not go far to 
counterbalance the general de- 
testation in which the mansion 
of Earlscourt was held by the 
borough. 

So the member set out without 
much elation of spirit, albeit 
money made his pockets warmer 
than usual, but with the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that a ramble 
through the town would help him 
to pass the forenoon somehow. 
He decided against taking his 
terrier, as calculated to detract 
from the political importance of 
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his visit, and, contrary to wont, he 
substituted an umbrella for the 
walking-stick that he had at first 
taken up, as an appurtenance more 
in keeping with his character as a 
statesman. 

“Tt is certainly more parlia- 
mentary,” reflected George, with 
a sigh; “if I had had a cotton 
one, it might have had a better 
effect—more business-like ;” and 
he actually threw away a half- 
smoked cigar as he entered the 
town, a piece of extravagance he 
would never have been guilty of on 
an errand of less moment. 

There were few people in Earls- 
field Square at that hour of the 
day, and these seemed too much 
preoccupied with their own affairs 
to discuss the destinies of the 
empire. Nevertheless, George did 
his best, as far as raising his hat 
and waving his hand went, to in- 
gratiate himself with his sup- 
porters. He managed to fasten 
on to Cobbinshaw, the local man- 
ager of the Metropolitan and Rural 
Bank, who was stout and puffy, 
and whom the member found at 
the west entrance to the square, 
exhausted with his walk up the 
steep street from the Exchange. 
Mr Cobbinshaw was a Radical, and 
an open foe to Earlscourt influence ; 
but he was out of breath, and had 
no choice but to listen to George 
Colpoys’s gracious civilities. These 
were mostly of a general character, 
for the time had not yet come for 
the serious subject of the election 
to be formally broached. He 
spoke glibly of Mr Cobbinshaw’s 
son’s success at Oxford, believed 
he would make a figure at the bar, 
supposed they would have him in 
Parliament some day, and quoted 
at length Lord Earlsfield’s praise of 
Mr Cobbinshaw’s pair of carriage- 
horses—a commendation, it need 
hardly be said, wholly fictitious. 

“T am going along to the station 
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to pick up Lord Earlsfield,” re- 
marked George, with easy famil- 
iarity ; ‘we are to meet his son, 
who comes home for good. 1 sup- 
pose the youngster will soon be 
about among you, and I hope he 
will keep up the good old feel- 
ing between Earlscourt and the 
town. Terrible chap for science 
he is—give points to most—most 
engineers ;” and shaking Mr Cob- 
binshaw warmly by the hand, the 
member was off before the bank 
manager had got his wind suffi- 
ciently to make any reply. 

“The old rascal,” mused George ; 
“T believe he is at the bottom of 
half the mischief against us in the 
‘Mercury.’ But they shan’t say 
that I ain’t civil to every one. I 
might put over half an hour with 
Mold now, if he would not go on 
about these infernal bills.” 

Mr Mold was in the office, and 
in his private room, but the clerks 
were not certain that he was not 
engaged ; however, the member 
readily volunteered to find out for 
himself. Mr Fossebraye occupied 
a small den in the immediate 
vicinity of the clerks and the 
counting-room which had been as- 
signed to him in his father’s days, 
and which he had never thought 
of changing when he became head 
of the firm ; but Mr Mold, as the 
legal oracle of the establishment 
and the upholder of its prestige, 
had apartments up-stairs, where it 
was supposed that he applied him- 
self to the weightier matters of the 
law, undisturbed by the routine 
and racket of current business. 
George Colpoys knocked at a door 
covered with red cloth and studded 
with brass nails, suggestive of the 
important and confidential nature 
of the business transacted inside, 
and receiving no invitation to 
enter, knocked again. At last he 
was grufily told to come in, and, 
opening the door, he found Mr 
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Mold ¢éte-d-téte with Miss Spar- 
shott, who was seated in the 
client’s chair, while the lawyer 
stood facing her with his back to 
the fire. 

“T beg pardon,” said George, 
bowing to the lady; “I had no 
idea you were engaged. [I'll look 
in again.” 

“On no account,” returned Mr 
Mold, rolling his eyes as he looked 
from Cloete to the member, and 
back again from the member to 
Cloete ; “I am quite at your ser- 
vice. I believe, Miss Sparshott, 
that you now feel assured that the 
matter will be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, and that you need give 
yourself no further trouble about 
it.” 

**T am so much obliged to you,” 
said Cloete in a low tone, as she 
rose and prepared to leave ; “then 
you think I need say nothing to 
Mr Fossebraye ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr 
Mold, as he accompanied her to 
the door, and held her hand as he 
added in a low voice, “it is not so 
much legal advice as knowledge of 
the world that is of service in an 
affair of this kind, and Mr George 
is somewhat apt to be rash and 
impetuous—with the best inten- 
tions of course, my dear Miss 
Sparshott—always with the best 
intentions. But it will be plea- 
sure to me to give you my ad- 
vice when anything of the kind 
occurs, and you may make your 
mind easy that I will not allow 
any trouble to befall you or your 
father. Good morning, my dear 
Miss Cloete, good morning ;” and 
pressing her hand with more 
warmth, as it seemed to the mem- 
ber, than a business consultation 
called for, Mr Mold bowed Cloete 
out of his room, and returned to 
greet Mr Colpoys, with his eyes 
blinking and twirling as if he had 
just come out of a dazzling light. 
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“T had no idea law was such 
a pleasant pursuit,” said George, 
throwing himself into Mold’s own 
chair, which was the easiest one 
in the room. “I should rather 
enjoy having pretty clients like 
your friend who has just gone out 
call upon me of a morning.” 

Mr Mold smirked and grinned 
as he sat down opposite George, 
and remarked that it was Spar- 
shott the naturalist’s daughter. 
“Her father is always in diffi- 
culties about money, and there 
was a writ issued the other day 
against him.” 

“ Ah! and you play the réle of 
benevolent protector. It is quite 
refreshing to find a vein of senti- 
ment in a hardened old sinner like 
you. I suppose you don’t allow 
smoking in this boudoir of yours, 
where you receive ladies by them- 
selves in the forenoon.” 

Mr Mold did not encourage the 
idea, for his private room was 
very nattily, not to say elegantly, 
furnished. Evidences of legal 
drudgery were few and far be- 
tween. There was a light walnut 
writing-table in the centre of the 
room, with little piles of law-papers 
neatly folded and docketed lying 
about on it; an ink-stand, silver- 
topped and silver-stoppered; a 
carved ivory paper-cutter, and 
some tastefully cut crystal paper- 
weights. Some prettily framed 
pre-Raphael publications of the 
Arundel Society hung on the walls, 
and on the mantelpiece were two 
bronzes, flanking a timepiece with 
a richly chased silver dial. A vase 
of freshly gathered flowers stood 
on a little table in the window 
recess. The chairs were all easy 
and inviting, and there was a lux- 
urious couch on which Mr Mold 
might repose when overstrained 
by his exertions. No one knew 
better than Mr Mold that the 
world—that is, the part of it con- 





tained in Earlsport and Elsedale ; 
for Beechborough, proud of its own 
solicitors, was sceptical of his capa- 
city, and the leading attorney of 
Muddleham frankly expressed his 
conviction that ‘“ Mold was an old 
humbug ”—that the world in which 
he lived and moved regarded him 
as the mainstay of the house of 
Fossebraye & Mold, as the mas- 
ter-mind that infused itself into 
the business and made up for the 
dulness of his partner. His in- 
tellect, as every one admitted, and 
as Mr Mold himself did not seek 
to conceal, was necessary to keep 
things going, and there was all 
the more need to take care of it. 
George Fossebraye could do the 
drudgery, and indeed had to do 
it, but Mr Mold knew the value 
of his own razors too well to cut 
blocks with them. 

“T’m electioneering,” said the 
member, “or at least I’m dangling 
after the electors in a sneaking 
way. I suppose you couldn’t put 
a fellow up to any tips for popu- 
larity.” 

“So you are positively going to 
stand again,” returned Mr Mold, 
drily ; “you will have your work 
cut out for you this time, for they 
are certain to put an Advanced 
Liberal into the field. But I sup- 
pose my lord pays, whatever be- 
falls. But what do you propose to 
do with yourself if you are beaten ? 
Not an unlikely event, I am sorry 
to say, Mr Colpoys.” 

“In that case I shall marry 
and settle down,” drawled George, 
stretching his legs lazily across the 
hearth-rug. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Mr Mold, 
brightening up ; “are you serious ? 
It is certainly the best thing you 
can do; and if your marriage 
depends upon your defeat, I shan’t 
say that I shall be sorry to see 
the Earlsfield colours go to the 
wall this time. But are you really 
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serious? Have you any one spe- 
cially in your eye?” 

“T have,” replied George, sen- 
tentiously. 

“Of course she must have a 
fortune. You can’t afford to marry 
money merely; you must marry 
wealth.” 

“JT have heard that the lady 
has two hundred yearly from her 
mother’s estate; but I am not 
sure of it. Indeed I haven’t made 
any inquiries.” 

“Great heavens!” cried Mr 
Mold, rolling his eyes more wildly 
than ever. ‘“ But of course you’re 
joking. You couldn’t do it. It 
would be absolutely impossible.” 

“No?” said George, interroga- 
tively; “what just and lawful 
impediment could you declare? 
Of course a man may not marry 
his grandmother, and so on; but I 
don’t recollect that a woman with 
only two hundred a-year is in the 
list of the prohibited.” 

“QO Lord!” groaned Mr Mold, 
staring at the serious and im- 
passive face of the member ; “ but 
of course you are only jesting. 
How could you pay your debts? 
How could you pay me, Mr Col- 
poys?” 

“Ah!” said George, gravely, 
“those are just the questions that 
I can’t find answers for myself. 
I have carefully considered the 
situation, and I can’t see that it 
presents very brilliant prospects, 
either of subsistence for myself, or 
of remuneration for my creditors. 
But you are such a clever clear- 
headed fellow that you may be 
able to show me a way out of the 
hole. That is why I have told 
you. Where do you get these 
very pretty flowers of yours?” 

The distortions of Mr Mold’s 
eyes were terrible to look at as he 
hurriedly opened a drawer in his 
writing-table and took from it a 
red-bound memorandum-book ; but 
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the member, quite undisturbed by 
his agitation, lazily took down one 
of the bronze centaurs and began 
to examine it with a critical 


interest. 
“There is nine and eight is 
seventeen — nineteen — twenty- 


three,” said Mr Mold, running 
his eye and little finger hastily 
along a column; “two thousand 
three hundred pounds, Mr Col- 
oys.” 

‘Odd shillings and odd pence, if 
I remember rightly,” put in the 
imperturbable member. 

“Two thousand three hundred 
pounds,” repeated Mr Mold, im- 
pressively, and disdaining to refer 
to the shillings and pence. “ How 
can you talk of marrying without 
money when you have such a sum 
as that to repay me? I consider 
that you are bound by your honour, 
apart altogether from the obliga- 
tion of your acceptance. Haven't 
I always befriended you in your 
straits? And but for my assist- 
ance your Jew discounters would 
have gone to Lord Earlsfield long 
ago.” 

“Just put past that memor- 
andum-book, or, as you have got 
it out, lét us add another two 
hundred to the indictment. Two- 
five is ever so much more easily 
recollected than two-three, and a 
couple of hundreds would come 
handy to me just now.” 

Mr Mold restored the book to 
its drawer as hastily as he had 
taken it out, locked it, and put 
the key in his waistcoat - pocket. 
“T don’t understand what you 
mean. If you are joking, I would 
rather you chose some other sub- 
ject where money is not con- 
cerned. It is hard enough to 
come by, and I am too poor a man 
to be able to jest with the pros- 
pect of losses.” 

“Heaven forgive the man! I 
am as innocent of jesting as I 
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am of having a hundred pounds 
in gold in my breeches-pocket at 
this present moment.” 

“Then you mean to marry a 
woman without money if you lose 
your seat?” 

“T would like to do so; but 
there are a hundred and fifty 
obstacles in the way, any one 
of which will probably prevent 
me.” 

*“Do you mean to pay me my 
money ¢” 

“Most assuredly I do, although 
there is probably an equal number 
of impediments in the way in this 
case also.” 

“I scarcely understand,” said 
Mr Mold, leaning back in his 
chair, and pressing his hands upon 
his forehead, ‘‘ whereabouts we are. 
Of course I have every confidence 
in your honour so far as I am con- 
cerned; and it is for your own 
sake that I am anxious you should 
do nothing rash.” 

“Thank you, Mold ; that is very 
handsomely said,” returned George, 
with an ironical bow. 

“Still I must say,” continued 
the lawyer, turning the whites of 
his eyeballs outwards, “that I 
would like if we could come to 
some definite arrangement about 
those bills. If we could think of 
some good collateral security now, 
it would make both our minds 
easier, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt would indeed,” said George ; 
“for then I might add that two 
hundred I want so much.” 

“Of course your prospects are 
not altogether bad: we all know 
the painful affliction which hangs 
over the next heir to Earlscourt. 
If anything happened to Lord 
Earlsfield, and his son were found 
incapable of managing his affairs, 
the administration of the estates 
and property would naturally fall 
to you.” 

“T won't hear a word about 
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that,” broke in George, in a tone 
of more decision than he had 
hitherto used. 

“Well, well,” rejoined Mr 
Mold, “we won’t allude to that, 
though you may be sure our friend 
Davis in Dover Street discounted 
that eventuality when he renewed 
our last bill.” 

“The infernal rascal!” cried 
George, rising in wrath; “if I 
thought he had any such notions 
in his head, I would go straight 
to Lord Earlsfield and tell him 
everything, and tell him to take 
up the bill. Does he, or you 
either, think that I am such a 
scoundrel as to speculate on the 
misfortunes of my own family.” 

“‘] beg your pardon,” apologised 
Mr Mold; “I should have known 
that the matter was too delicate 


to be discussed. But wouldn’t 
Miss Colpoys help you at a 
pinch ?” 


‘No, she won’t, or she can’t, as 
she says, for I have been to her 
already. She told me the other 
day she had anticipated her next 
quarter.” 

“And yet she has a large 
income,” observed the lawyer, 
casting a penetrating look to- 
wards George, and speaking half 
reflectively. ‘Has it never seemed 
strange to you that a lady of Miss 
Colpoys’s quiet tastes should 
manage to get through so much 
money ?” 

*T am not helping her now, 
you may take my word for it.” 

“ Would you like to know where 
it goes?” said the lawyer suddenly, 
with an air of intelligence. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said the mem- 
ber, taking up his hat; “not un- 
less she chooses to tell me herself. 
She won’t help me, and that is all 
I have to do with it; and I don’t 
see that it is any business of yours 
to pry into Miss Colpoys’s affairs. 
How provoking you are, Mold! I 
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came in here to have a lounge and 
a quiet pleasant chat with you, and 
you worry me about money and 
about my family, and the deuce 
knows what, until all my good- 
humour is fairly gone. How am 
I to go about and make myself 
pleasant to electors, after having 
been badgered by you in this 
fashion ?” 

“No, no,” said Mr Mold; “I 
did not want to worry or annoy 
you in any way. You know how 
anxious I always am to serve you. 
Our interests are so closely mixed 
up together that we can’t afford to 
get angry with one another. Is it 
not so, Mr George ?” 

The member winced andshrugged 
his shoulders. ‘I wish, then, you 
could manage that two hundred for 
me, Mold.” 

“JT will think about it, Mr Col- 
poys,” returned the lawyer, hasten- 
ing to open the door for his visitor. 
“T will do my best. I'll let you 
know about it the next time I see 
you ;” and he seized George’s hand 
and bowed him out, lest the member 
might take advantage of his com- 
plaisance to insist upon an imme- 
diate accommodation. 

“T haven’t done much good 
there,” said George, as he made 
his way down-stairs. “I wish I 
saw any way of squashing those 
bills of Mold’s. I wonder if they 
could be lumped up in the election 
expenses. No; I am afraid Earls- 
field would not stand that. But 
he is a shady personage, Mr 
Mold is, even for me, and I 
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must get him squared somehow 
or other.” 

Mr Mold’s musings were not of 
a more amiable cast. “I must 
have my money somehow or other. 
The fellow is a fool—an utter 
fool—just the sort of man who 
would marry a girl without six- 
pence if the whim took him. It 
is the only piece of extravagance 
and folly that he has not already 
committed. But where is he to 
get funds to pay me? That is the 
question. His sister, to be sure, 
is good for any amount; but how 
to work her? If I act on my own 
account—black - mail—faugh! an 
ugly expression ; but Master George 
can turn the screw without any 
insinuation, and he shall be made 
to do it. And then he shall pay 
me, and more than pay me, with- 
out any demur. But he must get 
more rope.” 

And then Mr Mold sat down at 
his desk and wrote to the Honour- 
able George Colpoys, M.P., Earls- 
court, saying that he much regretted 
that there had been any unpleasant- 
ness between them with regard to 
money matters, and that he has- 
tened to enclose a cheque for the 
sum Mr Colpoys had mentioned, 
and would be glad to take in re- 
turn his acceptance at three 
months’ date. This he hoped 
would convince Mr Colpoys of the 
deep interest he, Mr Mold, took in 
Mr Colpoys’s affairs, and remove all 
recollections of any hasty words 
that might have passed between 
them. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE HEIR-APPARENT, 


Notwithstanding the aversion 
in which the Earlsport opposition 
professed to hold their lord of the 
manor, the incidents of the day 
were of too great local moment 
not to cause some commotion in 


the town; and by five o’clock, 
when people had begun to con- 
gregate about the club, the mem- 
ber’s visit to the borough and the 
arrival of the heir-apparent were 
subjects ripe for discussion in all 
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their bearings. Earlsport had not 
yet attained the dignity of an 
evening paper, and any one who 
was in possession of a piece 
of news readily found a hearing. 
The arrival of Lord Earlsfield’s 
son was an event of such import- 
ance that all the facts connected 
with it had been carefully observed 
and put together. The older gen- 
eration, who remembered the time 
when the influence of Earlscourt 
was felt in every corner of the 
town, when no new undertaking 
could be ventured upon without 
first securing Lord LEarlsfield’s 
patronage, and when the Earls- 
court family birthdays, marriages, 
and comings of age were as duly 
celebrated as if they had been 
statutory festivals, — the older 
generation felt uneasy at the al- 
tered state of affairs, and were 
vaguely nervous lest some calami- 
tous judgment might be drawn 
down upon the town. The men of 
the opposition, on the other hand, 
were triumphant. The utter in- 
difference which had been shown 
to the arrival of the Honourable 
Harold Colpoys was to them an 
earnest of the overthrow of the 
remainder of his lordship’s power, 
and the beginning of requital for 
all the wrongs which they charged 
Lord Earlsfield with having in- 
flicted upon the prosperity of the 
borough. 

When it was known that the 
young heir was coming to reside 
in his ancestral home, some timid 
suggestions had been made by the 
few who still stood up for Lord 
Earlsfield of a public reception, 
and George Fossebraye had gone 
the length of cautiously sounding 
the members of the corporation. 
But the reception his proposal met 
with was not very encouraging ; 
and though Lord Ear!sfield’s friends 
and dependants were still numer- 
ous enough to provide a fair dis- 
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play of flags and triumphal arches, 
and even to get up a banquet at 
the White Hart, yet this would 
only serve to demonstrate the 
number of dissentients and the low 
ebb to which the Earlscourt in- 
fluence had fallen in the borough. 
Mr Loxdale, the leader of the 
opposition, and the owner of all 
the town that did not belong to 
Lord Earlsfield, had firmly set his 
face against any ovation. “If there 
are no arches there will be no brick- 
bats,” Loxdale had grimly told 
George Fossebraye. “If I were 
a friend of Lord Earlsfield’s I 
would not select the return of this 
poor young fellow as a proper oc- 
casion for calling out an expression 
of feeling in Earlsport;” and George 
had to give up in despair. But 
Loxdale, on his side, suppressed 
the able editorial which Mr Perkins 
had penned for next morning’s 
‘Mercury,’ in which, apropos of 
his arrival, the unhappy mental 
state of the young heir of Earls- 
court was characterised as the nor- 
mal condition of youthful scions of 
the aristocracy—the natural result 
of paternal depravity, maternal 
imbecility, and a righteous re- 
tribution on a class which bat- 
tened upon the land, the fruits of 
which they denied to those who 
produced them. 

Thus the two forces in Earlsport 
were neutralised, and Lord Earls- 
field was allowed to drive un- 
noticed to the Court with his son 
beside him, thinking ruefully of 
days when the horses would have 
been taken out, and willing arms 
have dragged the carriage along 
the avenue under the old elms up 
to the very door of the manor- 
house. 

But in spite of these mortifica- 
tions, it was great consolation to 
have got his son home again, and 
to mark the manifest improvement 
in the young man’s appearance 
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since he had last seen him. Harold 
Colpoys was a tall slim youth, 
rather delicate in build, but well 
set up, and looking, as his father 
fondly assured himself, every inch 
a gentleman. He was quiet and 
nervous in manner, and his quick 
hazel eyes, which were somewhat 
deeply sunk in his face, seemed to 
change in expression with every 
different feeling that came over 
him. At the first glance one 
might have hastily set him down 
as weak and pliable; but he had 
inherited his father’s square chin 
and hard firm mouth, which indi- 
cated a probability of persistence 
and obstinacy. Indeed some of 
the worst mental states connected 
with the recurrence of his malady 
had been induced by the necessity 
of thwarting him on _ projects 
on which he had firmly set his 
mind. ‘Use the utmost caution 
in opposing him when he has 
fixedly set his mind on any- 
thing,” had been Captain Carshal- 
ton’s farewell recommendation to 
Lord Earlsfield: ‘he will readily 
listen to reason; but he has de- 
cided views of his own, is impatient 
of conventional considerations, and 
can argue himself into such a firm 
position that any attempt at con- 
tradiction is invariably attended 
by painful results.” And Lord 
Earlsfield had made up his mind to 
be guided by this advice, although 
it was by no means to his taste to 
have to study the inclinations of an- 
other instead of having all men fol- 
lowhis own. But as Harold Colpoys 
sat by his father and uncle, while 
the carriage rolled towards Earls- 
court, there was no suspicion of 
mental weakness about him ; and 
if he showed a little diffidence and 
uneasiness, Lord Earlsfield, who 
liked modesty in young men, 
thought these traits only natural 
and becoming under the circum- 
stances, 
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“T hope you did not expect to 
be received in state,” Lord Earls- 
field was saying with a pleasant 
smile, at the point where we shall 
take up their conversation. ‘We 
are very advanced people here in 
Earlsport, and have quite done 
with feudalism and aristocracy 
and all such rubbish, ever since 
our friend of the ‘ Mercury’ showed 
us the error of our ways.” 

** We shall change all that,” said 
the member, pleasantly, “ now that 
Harold is come home. He must 
go about the town, and be affable 
and make friends. To tell the 
truth, your father has kept them 
at the staff’s end rather much. 
But if you go about pleasantly 
among them, and take the chair 
at meetings now and then, and 
show an interest in the races— 
without encouraging betting, of 
course,” added George, with severe 
virtue ; ‘‘a man who interests him- 
self in pure sport, apart from any 
spirit of gambling, is a power for 
good on the turf ; and if, in a word, 
you are civil with the Earlsportians, 
you'll soon make an easy conquest 
of them.” 

“Your uncle’s advice is valu- 
able. No one is better qualified 
to advise on the subject—from a 
negative standpoint,” said Lord 
Earlsfield, with a rusty smile. 

“T shall only be too glad to 
make myself useful in any way 
my father and you can point out,” 
replied Harold; “I detest idle- 
ness. But I have never yet done 
anything in public; and I am 
afraid I should feel very nervous 
at making the attempt.” 

“Not a bad feeling to have,” 
observed Lord Earlsfield, benig- 
nantly. “Canning, whom I have © 
met when I was a boy, was a ner- 
vous man. He always spoke best 
when he was most nervous at the 


beginning. But Canning was in 
the Lower House——” and here 
3M 
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Lord Earlsfield was carried away 
into questioning within himself 
whether there was any real reason 
why this very presentable and 
sensible young man, who was ner- 
vous, and might therefore become 
a great orator, should not find a 
seat in the Commons until the 
time came for taking his place 
among his peers. 

The member felt that the con- 
versation was making a perilous 
approach to the question of his 
seat. ‘Are you still as fond of 
your scientific studies as you were?” 
he asked his nephew. ‘You mustn’t 
blow the roof off the Court, as 
you nearly did to the old inn at 
Lussenbach. Gad! I remember 
what a state old Strumpff, the 
landlord, got into when your chem- 
icals went off. He must have 
thought he had got the Devil and 
Dr Faustus in the house.” 

“Oh, but I am much more care- 
ful now; and besides, I have got 
much more experience,” said Har- 
old, laughing. “You mustn't 
frighten my father into refusing 
me some hole for a laboratory at 
the Court. I had to break off 
some very interesting experiments 
on the spectrum of carbon when I 
came away from Germany. Do 
you know, sir,” he added, turning 
to his father, “‘they have made mea 
Fellow of the Chemical Society.” 

“We must get you put up for 
the Royal Society,” replied Lord 
Earlsfield, who had no doubts in 
his own mind that that body at 
least was one with which his son 
might be creditably connected. 
“T shall speak to the Marquis of 
Muddleham about it. He is a 
scientific man too, and has invented 
a new manure.” 

* He brought a sample of it into 
Brookes’s in a snuff-box one day, 
and old MacGuffog, the member 
for the Lochaber Burghs, who is 
as deaf as a post, was going to 
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take a pinch of it. But talking 
of science,” George added, as the 
horses slackened their speed as 
they approached the open gate of 
Earlscourt Park, “there is the 
man for you. That old fellow has 
got more science under his rusty 
hat than a whole British Associa- 
tion-full,” and the member nodded 
genially to Dr Sparshott, who was 
coming along the road with a 
bundle of damp unwholesome-look- 
ing weeds wrapped up in an old 
newspaper, and his hands as usual 
too full to raise his hat in acknow- 
ledgment of George Colpoys’s sal- 
utation. 

“Who is that?” inquired Lord 
Earlsfield, sternly, putting up his 
eyeglasses to examine the person 
whose external appearance did so 
much injustice to pursuits which 
his son had dignified by engaging in. 

“ He is old Sparshott, the cura- 
tor of the Museum,” returned the 
member; “I thought you must 
have known him, as you are its 
patron.” 

“ Humph,” said Lord Earlsfield, 
drily, “‘a man who, I am afraid, 
has never done any good. An 
able doctor I am told—might make 
a very respectable livelihood if he 
were to apply himself to his pro- 
fession, instead of being little bet- 
ter than a showman. Sad trial 
for the vicar. You must make the 
vicar’s acquaintance, Harold. We 
have him regularly once a-year to 
dine at Earlscourt.” 

Harold turned round to look 
after the doctor’s shambling figure, 
with rather more appearance of 
interest than he had yet shown ; 
but the carriage had now turned 
into the park, and was driving 
rapidly up to the entrance of Ear!s- 
court. 

Here, as if to make up for the 
coldness of the reception in Earls- 
port, the whole array of servants 
were duly drawn up at the head of 
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the steps, with Douce the steward, 
and Pullar the butler, at their 
head. The banner of the Colpoys 
family, blazoning Ist and 4th 
three maunches gules for Colpoys, 
9d and 3d a row galley, sails 
furled sable, for Swayne, drooped 
over the entrance; and on the 
steps stood the ladies of the house 
waving their handkerchiefs. Douce 
led off a hearty cheer as the car- 
riage came inside, which was again 
raised with redoubled force as the 
coachman brought round his horses, 
pulling them up with such vigour 
as to nearly throw them on their 
haunches. Lord Earlsfield de- 
scended graciously, followed by 
his son, who tried to smile ner- 
vously to the bowing domestics ; 
while the member, with an air of 
easy benignity, as if he felt per- 
fectly satisfied with the whole 
proceedings, brought up the rear. 


CHAPTER 


Cloete Sparshott sat by her 
writing-table, her face half-buried 
in her hands. An open letter lay 
before her, as well as a blank 
sheet of note-paper, on which her 
eyes were fixed in a steady reverie. 
Through the half-opened lower 
sashes of the window thu breeze 
came in from the sea with a brac- 
ing, salty relish. It played round 
her hot flushed cheeks, stirred her 
loosely tied hair, and fluttered the 
ends of the simple pink ribbon 
that was tied round her neck, as if 
it would like to fan the fair face 
that looked so sad and troubled. 
Mechanically she stretched out her 
hand and took hold of a pen, but 
the act only served to recall to her 
her irresolution. She turned and 
looked fixedly out of the window, 
but her eyes did not take in the 
view that was to be seen over the 
crowded chimneysand house-tops— 
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Harold cordially kissed his aunt 
Dorothy, whom he warmly loved ; 
shook hands with Mrs Firebrace, 
whose appearance awed him too 
much for him to take the liberty 
of a similar salute; and looked 
in nervous embarrassment at the 
third lady, whom Lord Earlsfield 
took by the arm and led forward, 
pale and trembling, from behind 
Mrs Firebrace. 

“My dearest ward and almost 
daughter, Mary Donne,” he said ; 
“my son Harold;” and he spoke 
with such suppressed emotion that 
he seemed with difficulty to re- 
strain himself from stretching his 
hands over them in paternal ben- 
ediction. George Colpoys’s easy 
smile vanished; and, checking 
something that would probably 
have sounded like an oath, he 
strode into the hall and dis- 
appeared. 


XXIII.—A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE, 


the vista of the Earlsport bar, and 
the line of white breakers tumbling 
over it, with the long sweep of 
wave-beaten sands stretching away 
in a wide curve to the point where 
a rampart of rugged cliffs stood up 
to check the full force of the Ger- 
man Ocean. None of these did 
her eye take in, but her glance 
rested on a cluster of green tree- 
tops which, barely rising above the 
ridges of the sand-hills, marked 
where the Dunes House lay hid- 
den. Then with a deep sigh she 
turned away, and taking up the 
letter that lay before her, slowly 
re-read its contents. 

The letter was from our friend 
Mr Mold, but it had no formida- 
ble legal look about it. It was 
not written on blue paper, nor did 
a “ Re” preface its contents; but 
it was a neat little gilt-edged note, 
with a suspicion of scent about 
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the envelope, which bore Mr 
Mold’s private device—a mailed 
hand grasping a prodigious battle- 
axe emblazoned in colours. It 
ran thus :— 


‘*THE HERMITAGE, May 23. 


“My pear Miss Sparsnorr,— 
You were unfortunately out when 
I called yesterday about your 
father’s affairs, which I regret to 
say are in a much more embar- 
rassed and critical state than I 
had supposed ; otherwise I should 
have spoken to you on a subject 
of the deepest importance to my- 
self, and, I would fain hope, not 
without some interest to you. 

“Dear Miss Sparshott, I ask 
you do you think me a man of 
stone ?”—‘“ No, of brass,” groaned 
Cloete.—“ Have we not for two 
or three years met constantly at 
the house of our amiable friend 
Mrs Fossebraye and elsewhere, and 
can you have failed to notice my 
silent, my humble admiration of 
your beauty? No, I will not do 
your penetration the injustice of 
supposing such a thing. You saw 
my love, and your angelic goodness 
would not have had the cruelty 
to witness it without checking 
my aspirations, had you destined 
these to end in disappointment.” 


“The wretch!” gasped Cloete, 
as she struck the letter angrily on 
the table. 


“Dearest Miss Sparshott,” Mr 
Mold went on, “I love you fondly, 
truly, and devotedly. Immersed 
in the anxieties of business all my 
life, and struggling to place myself 
in the excellent position that I have 
now attained, I have never before 
exposed myself to the influences of 
a tender passion. It is a virgin 
love I offer you, pure and true as 
your own. There are years not 


a few of difference between us, 
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but they are on the right side. In 
me you will find a most affectionate 
husband, who will be able to place 
you in a social position which your 
charms are so well qualified to 
adorn, and whose matured know- 
ledge of the world and of business 
will ward off all difficulties from 
your flowery path.” 


“ Absurd !” cried Cloete, with a 
stamp of her foot ; “as if one mar- 
ried to have legal advice for noth- 
ing. Virgin love, indeed! He is 
fifty-five if he is a day.” 


“Darling Cloete, whatever you 
wish in the way of settlements that 
comes within my means, which I 
may inform you in confidence are 
very comfortable, shall be arranged 
entirely to your satisfaction. It 
will also be my care to extricate 
your excellent father from his pe- 
cuniary difficulties, which without 
some such intervention are likely 
speedily to land him in serious 
troubles. Take time, then, my 
dearest Cloete, and think well be- 
fore you answer this note. Much 
depends upon your reply—much 
for you and for me, and for your 
estimable and learned parent. I 
trust my cause to your admirable 
judgment, which will, I am sure, 
prompt you for the best.—Believe 
me to be, your devoted lover, 

“THADDEUS Mo p. 


“P_S§.—I trust you will not leave 
me long in suspense, as Dr Spar- 
shoti’s affairs are very pressing, 
and I am anxious to have my 
position with regard to him clearly 
defined, that I may without indel- 
icacy interpose in them.—T. M.” 


Cloete again took the pen in her 
hand, while bitter tears ran down 
her cheeks. She had no doubt 
about the meaning of Mr Mold’s 
letter. He proposed to marry her 
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as the price of rescuing her father 
from his difficulties, which had too 
often given them trouble, and which 
now seemed from Mr Mold’s letter 
to be more serious than ever. 
What these difficulties were Cloete 
knew little, and it was probable 
that Dr Sparshott had little more 
real comprehension of them than 
herself. Ugly-looking men swooped 
down upon them at certain intervals 
with bills signed by Dr Sparshott 
in their hands, and threats in their 
mouths of seizing their few effects, 
and even of throwing the Doctor 
into prison. The Doctor, as a 
rule, could meet his acceptances 
only by anathemas, which would 
not pass for current coin, and with 
bitter reminiscences of how in Cey- 
lon or at the Cape he could have 
had the bailiffs beaten until they 
were as raw as Saint Bartholomews. 
It was quite useless to endeavour 
to get the Doctor to go calmly into 
his affairs. He would either fly 
into a passion and rush at his 
assailants, or he would bid Cloete 
pack up, and threaten to decamp 
and leave everything behind him. 
And Cloete had already been so 
much buffeted about the world 
that she knew the value of a home, 
even when that home had all the 
drawbacks connected with such a 
public place as the Museum. 

Once when she had thought her 
heart was broken, in the old days 
when Stephen Brancepeth had 
gone from her, and when she fan- 
cied that every one in the streets 
of Earlsport could read her for- 
lorn condition in her face, she had 
wished that they might leave the 
town, might hide themselves any- 
where, even in the regions of the 
Gaboon, whither the Doctor had 
once threatened to betake himself, 
and seek the more refined society 
of the Zroglodytes gorilla, rather 
than put up with the officious im- 
pertinence of some bustling mem- 
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ber of the Museum Committee. 
But Cloete now said to herself 
that she had learned wisdom since 
these days. Earlsport was her 
home, and though all was over 
between her and Stephen Brance- 
peth, she must plan for herself 
and her father to keep a house 
above their heads. It might be 
a stiff battle, but she must fight 
it for her father’s sake. 

As for Mr Mold’s proposal, it 
was simply impertinence, and 
Cloete’s anger rose at the idea that 
the man had been making her 
father’s distresses a means of se- 
curing power over her. But the 
lonely life which she led had 
given her considerable concentra- 
tion of character, and when by 
herself, away from the disturbing 
eyes and presence of others, she 
could always summon a calm and 
determined resolution to her as- 
sistance. 

“T have read something like 
this in novels,” she said to her- 
self, settling her lips firmly, and 
taking the pen once more in her 
hand; “but there the daughter 
has generally to sacrifice herself 
to the man to prevent her papa 
from going to prison. But I am 
not going to do that, and papa 
shall not go to prison. There is 
no danger of that, and they would 
very soon get tired of keeping him 
there. But then the scandal, and 
the Museum Committee. It might 
cost him his situation ; but I shall 
fight against that. I must think 
what friends I ought to apply to; 
and first, let me strike Mr Mold 
out of the list.” 

She dipped her pen in the ink, 
and wrote :— 


“ DEAR Sir,—I am as much sur- 
prised as pained by the letter you 
have sent me. If you have taken 
advantage of my father’s distresses 
to insult me——” 
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“No; that will not do. I need 
not make an enemy of even Mr 
Mold if I can help it. We may 
have to depend upon his forbear- 
ance. I might even——but no,” 
she said, checking the half-thought, 
“JT will not play with any man’s 
feelings, even if he is as absurd 
and old as Mr Mold. I must write 
to him as politely and kindly as 
I can. 

“There is mostly a prince in 
the fairy tales, or a rich young 
gentleman in the novels who comes 
to the rescue,” she sighed, as she 
again looked out of the window 
to the tree-tops waving over the 
Dunes House. “I know, too, 
where he might come from; but 
no. Stephen Brancepeth is the 
last person in the world from 
whom I could allow my father to 
receive assistance. ‘I love you bet- 
ter than my own soul,’ he said, ‘ but 
I can never ask you to be my wife.’ 
And he asked to be my brother. 
My husband, yes —a_ thousand 
times; but my brother — never, 
never.” And she put her hands 
up to her hot forehead and buried 
her face in her palms. 

“ Here’s tea, Miss Cloete,” said 
the maid, entering with a tray; 
“‘ why, bless you, you ain’t a-crying ! 
and what for? And here’s the 
Doctor with young Lord Earls- 
field and his carriage and two 
horses a-standing at the door. 
And they are coming up here, 
too, for the Doctor is speaking 
about some outlandish furrin 
things, and said as how he would 
show his lordship them when they 
went up-stairs to the study; only 
he said Mr Colpoys, and didn’t call 
him his lordship as he oughter, for 
his father is the Right Honour- 
able Lord Earlsfield, as my huncle 
was hunder hoverseer to his coal- 
pits for many a day; but then 
the Doctor is so careless. Good- 





ness, mussy, drink your tea, Miss 
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Cloete! till I put on my cap with 
the cherry ribbons.” 

“Voila! Monseigneur le Prince!” 
ejaculated Cloete, with a little 
laugh. “Why, Mary,” she said, 
“Mr Colpoys must have come to 
see the Museum; he has just ar- 
rived at Earlscourt. My father 
would never think of bringing 
him up here. I suppose tea and 
thick bread-and-butter would not 
be much of a treat to his lordship, 
as you call him.” 

“Of course he is his lordship,” 
reiterated Mary, indignantly ; 
“oughtn’t I to know, when my 
huncle was his father’s hunder 
hoverseer? He is the Right Hon- 
ourable the young Lord Earlsfield. 
And if they ain’t a-coming up this 
blessed minute, and how ever am 
I to get past them!” 

Sure enough the voice of the 
Doctor and his heavy tread were 
heard distinctly on the stairs, 
Cloete had just time to shut the 
blotter upon Mr Mold’s letter and 
her unfinished reply; and Mary, 
standing behind the door, opened 
it so as to hide herself, and dis- 
appeared instantly, probably to 
make herself more presentable by 
donning her cap with the cherry 
ribbons. 

“ And now, sir,” the Doctor was 
saying, “I shall show you some 
new species of Lepidoptera Heter- 
ocera, which I brought from the 
East with me. They have never 
been figured, and have only been 
described in my own memoir to 
the Zoological Society. I think of 
giving them to Professor Flower 
for the South Kensington Mu- 
seum when I am done with them. 
Cloete, my dear, this is the Hon- 
ourable Mr Colpoys, a young 
gentleman who has the rare good 
sense to fill his head with more 
important things than _horse-rac- 
ing or politics. My daughter, 
Miss Sparshott.” , 
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Harold Colpoys bowed, and 
smiled nervously, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the young woman, whose 
colour rose at being thus suddenly 
brought into contact with a much 
greater person than had ever be- 
fore condescended to visit them. 
She felt oppressed by a conscious- 
ness of the old and rumpled con- 
dition of her stuff gown, that she 
had no collar on, and that as she 
had been abstractedly pushing her 
hands through her hair, it could 
not be lying smoothly. And here 
was this young man looking in- 
tently at her out of his melan- 
choly eyes, which seemed inmov- 
ably fixed upon her face. 

3ut happily Dr Sparshott was 
in too great a bustle of high spirits 
at having got an appreciative list- 
ener of such distinction to allow 
this awkwardness to continue. 

“Tf you will step through this 
way, my dear sir, to my little 
study,” said the Doctor, “I shall 
show you the Lepidoptera and some 
other little matters which I dare- 
say will interest you.” 

“The study!” cried Cloete, in 
alarm. “Oh no, father, it is in 
such an untidy state that you 
could never take any one into it. 
Let me warn you, Mr Colpoys, 
against entering that room. Papa 
will allow no one to touch it, and 
you will not find a chair that is 
free from fossils or bones, and 
there is scarce standing-room for 
books and specimens littering the 
floor.” 

“Stuff!” retorted the Doctor ; 
“there is nothing to make a fuss 
about. But,” he added, as the 
thought crossed his mind that his 
den might seem untidy to one who 
was but an amateur in science, 
and might perhaps frighten him 
from coming back again, “as 
Cloete seems nervous of exposing 
you to such an ordeal, if you will 
sit down here I shall bring out 
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the specimens for you, and indeed 
the light in this room will better 
show you the points to which I 
wish to call your attention.” 

Harold Colpoys took a chair 
opposite to Cloete, from whom he 
did not seem able to remove his 
eyes, while his hands played ner- 
vously with his hat, and the Doc- 
tor bustled away to the study, 
where he could be heard rattling 
among cases and upsetting stands 
in his haste. 

“You have only just returned 
to Earlscourt, Mr Colpoys?” said 
Cloete, taking up a piece of work. 
She had waited some time for him 
to break the silence, and after an- 
other look at him had come to the 
conclusion that she was the less 
nervous of the two. 

“Yes, I came home last week, 
This is my first visit to Earlscourt. 
I am very fond of science ; indeed 
it is almost the only thing I could 
ever learn or take an interest in. 
And I had heard so much of Dr 
Sparshott’s collections that I was 
anxious to see them and make his 
acquaintance,” 

Harold had turned his eyes 
away while speaking, but as he 
finished he again fixed his gaze 
full on the girl’s face. 

From the inner sanctum muffled 
sounds of wrath began to be aud- 
ible. “There has been cleaning. 
That slut Mary! Here is the tail 
of that skeleton gone! To the 
dust-bin doubtless. I'll be——” 

“Papa is so glad to have any 
one take an interest in the Mu- 
seum,” broke in Cloete hurriedly, 
to drown the indiscreet language 
which she had good reason to fear 
would flow from the Doctor’s room. 
“There are so few people here 
who look upon the Museum as any- 
thing except a show-place; and 
it is rather trying when ignorant 
visitors come who expect to be 
shown over the place and told the 
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names of things and all about 
them.” 

‘Tt is infamous!” said Harold, 
warmly. ‘“ Dr Sparshott ought to 
be protected from such molesta- 
tion. I shall speak to my father. 
I shall > here he broke off 
suddenly, and fixed a rapt glance 
of admiration upon Cloete, which 
was not unnoticed by that discreet 
maiden, though she kept plying 
her needle with unusual diligence. 
Presently the Doctor bore down 
upon them, emerging from a cloud 
of dust which heralded his ap- 
proach, his arms filled with glass 
bottles, which spread strong odours 
of spirits of wine through the 
apartment. These had all to be 
described, their special character- 
istics, the story of their acquisition ; 
the idiotic blunders which other 
naturalists had made regarding 
them to be exposed ; and the new 
theories with which the Doctor 
meant to enlighten the world to 
be indicated. Dr Sparshott only 
wanted a silent listener, which 
was fortunate, for young Colpoys 
kept his gaze steadily fixed on 
Cloete all the while, his hands 
nervously fingering now this speci- 
men, now that, instead of his hat, 
which he had laid aside to handle 
the Doctor’s treasures. He roused 
himself at times to make a perti- 
nent remark upon the subject be- 
fore him ; and so well pleased was 
the Doctor, that when he had ex- 
hausted the specimens he proposed 
to fetch a fresh supply. 

“ But, father, you will bore Mr 
Colpoys,” remonstrated Cloete ; 
“see, you have already covered 
him with dust; and I am sure it 
is only his good-nature that makes 
him so patient.” 

“Well, well,” said the Doctor, 
“to be sure we can go into things 
more fully another time. Now 
that we have got Mr Colpoys 
among us, we shall be able to do 
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something more for science. We 
must have you as one of the trus- 
tees of the Museum, sir—who, I 
must say, are the most unmitigated 
set of idiots that are at large upon 
the face of the inhabited globe,” 
he added, in a growl. “Lord 
Earlsfield—well, Lord Earlsfield, 
to be sure, has so many important 
duties of his own to attend to— 
but he will find a worthy substi- 
tute in you;” and the Doctor, 
to Cloete’s astonishment, actually 
made Mr Colpoys a courtly bow, 
an honour which she had never 
seen him pay to any one in her 
life before. 

“T shall be very glad indeed,” 
said Harold, rising. “I may come 
back, may I not?” he asked diffi- 
dently, of Cloete, though his eyes 
turned towards the Doctor. 

“Papa, I am sure, will always 
be glad to see you,” she said, 
cordially ; “he finds so few who 
take an interest in his pursuits ;” 
and she gave him her hand, which 
he took and held for a minute in 
his own ; then letting it drop, with 
a suppressed sigh, he accompanied 
the Doctor down-stairs. 

“So that is the Prince,” mused 
Cloete, as she stood a little back 
from the window and watched the 
young man get into his carriage ; 
“he seems very nice, if he would 
not stare so at one. And my hair 
is all in a fuzz. They say he is 
not right sometimes ; but there does 
not seem much the matter with him 
but shyness, poor boy! Poor boy, 
did I say? Why, he has come of 
age, and must be rather older than 
myself. Suppose he should fall in 
love with me. Suppose the moon 
were to fall down in the Square. 
Well, he can be a useful friend to 
papa if he gets Lord Earlsfield to 
interest himself in the Museum. 
Cloete, Lady Earlsfield! that would 
sound nice. Well, one thing is 
certain, that if I become Mrs Mold, 
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I shall never be Lady Earlsfield ; 
and so, my lady, smooth your hair, 
settle your wits, and see if you can 
write the man a sensible refusal 
that will not make him our enemy. 
Heigh-ho ! the tea is cold, and that 
frugal Mary has cut the bread-and- 
butter terribly thick as usual.” 
She sat down again and began :— 


“My pEAR Mr Morp,—“ I can- 
not say how vexed I was to read 
the sentiments that your letter ex- 
presses towards me, as it is quite 
impossible that I can make you 
any return for them. I am sure 
that it is your good heart that has 
prompted you to offer to make me 
your wife, in pity of our distressed 
circumstances ; but I cannot take 
advantage of your generosity. You 
have much too good sense and ex- 
perience to entertain a serious 
passion for so young and poor a 
girl as I am——” 


“But he may say he hasn’t,” 
and Cloete thoughtfully paused, 
“and press the matter again. I 
must put it more plainly.” 


“ Besides, I could never marry 
any one whom I do not love, and 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE 


The news that Stephen Brance- 
peth had joined his father in the 
bank provoked, as might have been 
expected, the comments of Earls- 
port gossips. The obstinate con- 
sistency of the old banker was so 
well known that few would have 
given him credit for the weakness 
of fatherly forgiveness ; and though 
every one was obliged to admit that 
his conduct was only right and 
natural, his character somewhat 
suffered in consequence. LEarls- 
port had enjoyed the interesting 
alienation of father and son, height- 
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to you I only feel deeply grateful 
for all the kindness you have done 
us, and respect for your character.” 


“Heaven forgive me for such 
hypocrisy, but it is for my father’s 
sake!” Cloete mentally ejacu- 
lated. 


“T trust you will not feel angry 
with me,” she resumed, “and that 
I shall be able to consult you in 
our difficulties as if nothing of this 
had passed ; and that you will not 
again mention this subject, which 
I assure you has caused me sincere 
sorrow.—Believe me to be, Mr 
Mold, yours very gratefully, 

*“CLoETE SPARSHOTT.” 


** Will it do?” said Cloete to her- 
self, leaning forward over the letter, 
and supporting her brows on her 
hands. “It ought to be plain 
enough to him that he will get 
nothing by teasing me. And I 
have surely said nothing that can 
offend him. I might have told 
him that he was sixty, and more 
than half-blind. I might be a 
fright, for all he can see of any 
one. Yet I feel nervous about 
sending it.” 


BURDEN OF A SECRET. 
ened as it had been by the un- 
expected return of the latter, and 
his evident independence of the 
banker, too keenly to be altogether 
satisfied with a commonplace re- 
conciliation to which it had been 
no party. Had old Mr Brance- 
peth given in upon his deathbed, 
Earlsport would both have under- 
stood and have been edified by 
the step; had he died unmiti- 
gated, and bequeathed his money 
to a charity, it would have been 
just what every one had expected. 
But here had father and son natur- 
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ally and simply come togetheragain, 
without any offer of explanation 
from either of them; and Earls- 
port could only shrug its shoulders 
over the event. 

Of course there was much talk 
at the club and at dinner-tables. 
Dr Horniblow, who very rarely saw 
the banker, spoke much of Mr 
3rancepeth’s declining mental 
powers, and of his own success in 
restoring the intellectual faculties 
of aged patients. Colonel Ogle, 
who was interested in the Metro- 
politan and Rural Bank, pro- 
phesied a speedy end to Brance- 
peth Brothers once the young 
partner got the business fairly into 
his hands. Charley Hanmer knew 
for certain that the younger 
Brancepeth was amassing a colos- 
sal fortune by gambling in Ameri- 
can railways, that he never lost, 
and that the old man had thought 
it worth while to take him into 
the bank to get a share of the 
plunder. And the ladies in gene- 
ral adopted Mrs Fossebraye’s idea, 
that the quarrel between father 
and son had been a ruse, from first 
to last, to enable the young man 
to throw over Cloete Sparshott. 
George Fossebraye gave the most 
emphatic contradiction to the 
theory of his wife, who had be- 
come bitterly opposed to Stephen 
on her cousin’s account; but al- 
though he was known to be more 
in Stephen Brancepeth’s confidence 
than any one else, nothing was to 
be extracted from him. Mr Mold 
rolled his eyes and said nothing, 
and Squire Horseley condemned all 
theories impartially as confounded 
bosh. 

Although it had not been with- 
out much reflection that Stephen 
Brancepeth had acceded to his 
father’s proposal, his new duties 
at the bank, inexperienced as he 
was to them, came as a very de- 
cided relief from himself. At the 
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Dunes House he was eating out 
his heart by inaction. His doubt- 
ful position, the secret of his 
marriage, and his uncertainty 
about the future, all conspired to 
charm away the ease which he 
naturally loved, and make him 
fret with impatience for something 
to do next. His cultivated tastes, 
when he found himself solely de- 
pendent upon them to pass the 
time, became an intolerable bur- 
den. He was fond of desultory 
reading, and speedily disgusted 
himself by systematic indulgence 
in it. He was devoted to paint- 
ing, and spoiled canvas after can- 
vas until he lighted upon a proper 
subject. This found, the work of 
painting became unendurable. He 
wanted a stimulus; he wanted 
an aim; he wanted an object. 
Above all, he was wearied of his 
life ; and but for his wife’s earnest 
entreaties, he would have insisted 
upon an immediate disclosure of 
their secret, let the consequences 
be what they might. 

And yet Stephen was by no 
means so indifferent to these con- 
sequences as his impatience would 
have him believe. He had felt 
poverty already with sufficient 
keenness to be haunted with that 
dread which possesses, even in the 
midst of prosperity, every one who 
has once smarted from it, with a 
dread of its recurrence. Dorothy 
had little expectation of her bro- 
ther’s leniency ; and from all that 
he knew of Lord Earlsfield, Stephen 
could have little doubt that his 
lordship would assert his rights 
against his sister. Dorothy had 
clearly forfeited her aunt’s for- 
tune. Even now  Brancepeth 
could scarcely disguise from him- 
self that he was living on a 
species of fraud; and though he 
sought to salve his conscience 
with the reflection that Lady 
Pye’s will was a thoroughly unjust 
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one, and that Lord Earlsfield’s 
conduct in throwing interested 
objections in the way of Dorothy’s 
marriage was absolutely inequi- 
table, still the sense that his 
position was a false one preyed 
upon him night and day. True, 
he could tell himself he was 
not to blame; that he had 
urged on Dorothy from the first 
to declare their marriage, and 
save him from the imputation 
of mercenary motives. Not only 
had she not done so, but she had 
resisted with prayers and tears all 
his entreaties that she would allow 
him to doso. Dorothy had always 
insisted that she should be allowed 
to choose a favourable opportunity 
for breaking the news to Lord 
Earlsfield, and had always _post- 
poned the evil day. 

And yet, as Brancepeth had 
told himself, there was little call 
for him to upset present arrange- 
ments. If the ease and luxury 
which the possession of fortune 
assured him were gone, what re- 
mained? It was useless to dis- 
guise the fact that his feelings 
had cooled down considerably since 
the time when he had been able to 
meet Dorothy’s ardent advances 
with what he believed to be love. 
In his weakness and despair, her 
kindness had idealised her into an 
angel, but the reality had not sus- 
tained the illusion. Familiarity 
fails to discover new beauties in 
ladies who are past their premiére 
jeunesse, and those charms which 
have been once admired pall under 
the test of use and wont when 
there are no others to replace them. 
He could critically contemplate 
Dorothy’s imperfections, and con- 
trasts would suggest themselves, 
however loyally he might seek to 
banish them from his mind. 

She had insisted upon him re- 
turning with her to Earlsport. 
She was not without jealousy, and 
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did not relish the idea of her 
young husband, whom no one 
knew to be a married man, dis- 
porting himself at Biarritz or 
Trouville during the months she 
felt bound to spend at Earlscourt. 
Brancepeth had at first shrunk 
with horror from the ordeal. He 
realised the danger of again falling 
in the way of Cloete Sparshott, 
but he could not reveal to his 
wife how tender a point this was 
with him. He had told Dorothy 
truly the cause of his quarrel with 
his father ; but he had led her to 
believe that his love was a boyish 
whim—past and done with. And 
when Dorothy had insisted, and 
had urged the necessity of his being 
on the spot to support her when 
the inevitable disclosure of their 
marriage was made to Lord Earls- 
field, he had felt in duty bound to 
yield to her wish. Perhaps at the 
bottom of his heart there lurked a 
desire to see Cloete once more, 
and to mingle with hers his grief 
over their parted destinies. Cer- 
tainly he was not sorry that his 
father should see that his anger 
had failed to crush him, and that 
he was now independent of the 
bounty which had been so cruelly 
refused him. And so he had come 
to Earlsport, and everything had 
turned out in a way that he had 
been unable to foresee. 

With Cloete he now felt him- 
self more in love than ever. He 
wanted her society, her friendship, 
and above all her sympathy. She 
ought to know his new position, 
and in his heart he reproached 
Dorothy as the obstacle to frank- 
ness between them. He was a 
man of honour, he assured himself. 
He had married Dorothy, and 
would be true and faithful to her. 
He would dutifully devote his life 
to loving and cherishing her. But 
he craved for something more. 
That oneness of soul which had 
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been between him and Cloete 
would enable her to enter into 
his troubles, and comfort him in 
the difficulties which lay before 
him. Such sympathy as he de- 
sired was no doubt dangerous, but 
he felt himself equal to the ordeal. 
Even if he had felt less confident 
in his own integrity, Cloete’s 
perfect purity was a sufficient 
guarantee. But he could not tell 
Dorothy this, and at times he 
dreaded the effect which the rev- 
elation might have upon Cloete 
herself. Might she not despise 
his inconstancy ; the facility with 
which he had succumbed to cir- 
cumstances—his drifting into a 
marriage without perfect love? 
And as he thought over the girl’s 
character he felt at times inclined 
to shrink from the avowal of his 
marriage. Perhaps he was too 
selfish to understand that his at- 
titude of mystery might still be 
fraught with possibilities of hope 
for Cloete. Perhaps he clung to the 
idea that in her heart she might 
still take a tender interest in him- 
self, and he shrank from the 
disclosure that would finally sever 
any remaining links of the chain 
that had once bound them to- 
gether. Another consideration 
had hitherto kept Brancepeth 
from pressing too vehemently for 
the avowal of his marriage. The 
disparity of years between Dorothy 
Colpoys and himself would natu- 
rally expose him to the charge of 
having married her for her fortune. 
People might sneer at this in 
private, but it was too common an 
event, and too much in consonance 
with the usage of the world, to be 
safely scoffed at. But if, as 
seemed very possible, Lord Earls- 
field should prove implacable, and 
Dorothy and himself should be left 
penniless, or, at the best, com- 
pelled to live upon a compassion- 
ate allowance from LEarlscourt, 


with what ridicule would he not 
be assailed ? He would be derided 
as a baffled fortune-hunter. And 
would he not be cast once more 
adrift upon the world, with the 
additional incubus of a wife whose 
attractions were on the wane, and 
for whom he felt that his love was 
getting less assurable ? 

With his father’s offer to join 
the bank, with the future secured 
position which the reconciliation 
offered, Brancepeth found his 
position entirely changed. His 
inherent instincts taught him that 
the loss of Dorothy’s fortune was 
not a calamity to be despised ; 
but still, supposing the worst 
happened, her money would not 
be of the same vital importance. 
They would be able to maintain 
a sufficient position. The Dunes 
House, though small, was yet an 
establishment which the penniless 
sister of a peer could not find 
fault with ; and if Lord Earlsfield 
seized upon the fortune, he could 
not quarrel with the marriage 
that had thrown it into his hands. 
These ideas inspired Brancepeth 
with quite a new train of resolu- 
tions. He would give up drifting 
and dreaming. He would take 
life practically, and adapt himself 
to circumstances where he could 
not adapt circumstances to him- 
self. He would work hard, and 
master the business of the bank ; 
he would make himself indispen- 
sable to his father and secure of 
his inheritance ; he would assert 
the influence which his position at 
the bank and his wife’s rank ought 
to command in Earlsport society 
and beyond it. A seat in Parlia- 
ment, a post in the Ministry, a 
baronetcy, were all within the 
range of possibility. And Brance- 
peth, as he canvassed the future, 
felt disgusted with the aimless 
dreamy life he had hitherto led. 
One resolution he resolved to 
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follow: if Dorothy’s fortune had 
to be surrendered, it should be 
given up with a good grace, and 
Lord Earlsfield’s friendship if 
possible preserved. And now he 
was impatient that the news 
should be at once broken to his 
lordship. 

But to immediate action Dorothy 
had strong objections. Her intense 
fear of her brother’s anger para- 
lysed her not less than the fear of 
losing her money. She would 
undertake to tell Lord Earlsfield 
all; but they must wait—wait 
until a proper opportunity pre- 
sented itself, when the news could 
be broached with least chance of 
evil consequences. She had hoped 
to have been able to speak to her 
brother when Harold’s return had 
made him feel in an unusually 
amiable humour. But he had 
been so much engrossed with his 
son that she had never got a 
chance. But she would certainly 
tell him; she would watch for 
a favourable moment; it would 
speedily come; well, if not this 
summer, then assuredly next. Then 
they could go back to the Con- 
tinent for the winter months, 
and things would be the same as 
before. 

“But, my dear Dora,” urged 
Brancepeth, “I have quite made 
up my mind to accept my father’s 
offer, and so I shall be obliged to 
stay in Earlsport. We cannot main- 
tain this false position longer. For 
both our sakes our marriage must 
be published.” 

“And then, of course, Lord 
Earlsfield will quarrel with me 
and claim my money.” 

“ Well, be itso,” returned Brance- 
peth, rather tartly ; “if we don’t 
quarrel with my father, who, so far 
as I am aware, cannot object to 
you as a daughter-in-law, it will be 
of the less consequence to us. My 
income from the bank, whatever it 





may be, will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for us, and my father will 
probably do anything else that is 
necessary for the credit of the 
family.” 

They had met in a secluded hol- 
low of the dunes, which Dora could 
reach by a side-door from Earls- 
court Park, and whither she fre- 
quently extended her walks to meet 
her husband. It lay well out of all 
the tracks across the dunes, and 
opened out by a narrow defile be- 
tween two sand-hills to the sea. 

“ But why tie yourself down to 
the bank? It would be horrible to 
have to live always at Earlsport, 
especially if Earlsfield should throw 
us off.” 

‘*We must endure it, however,” 
observed Brancepeth, rather grimly. 

Dorothy was thoughtful. 

“Tt must be, I suppose,” she 
said at last. “It will be a fear- 
ful trial, and I do not know how 
I shall ever go through it. But I 
must have time to think. And 
what shall I do if Earlsfield breaks 
out in a fury? Where shall I 
go ? ” 

“To the Dunes House, of course. 
It is your own; itis your home, 
my dear.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Dorothy, with a 
sigh ; “ I wish it were all over, and 
I were there. -You cannot think 
how frightened I am to face Earls- 
field. But could you not postpone 
your decision about joining the 
bank until I have told my brother? 
If he is to behave justly we shall 
have plenty money without your 
father, shall we not?” 

“No,” returned Brancepeth; “I 
have made up my mind. Since 
my father has held out his hand 
to me, it is my duty to take it. 
Besides, I am sick of this life of 
inaction and listlessness. I must 
do something. Life in idleness is 
getting a burden.” 

“You are unhappy,” cried Dor- 
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othy, quickly. ‘ You are becoming 
tired of me. You want to be in- 
dependent of me, and then you 
need no longer love me.” 

**You are very ungenerous, my 
dear,” returned Stephen. “You 
could not expect me to be altogether 
happy while I am separated from 
you, while we are thus forced to 
meet by stealth, and while the 
world is ignorant of the relation- 
ship between us. Let us only be 
once together again as husband 
and wife openly in the sight of all 
men, and you shall have no reason 
to doubt my love.” 

And so Dorothy had to be satis- 
fied, but it was with great reluc- 
tance that she consented to her 
husband joining the bank. She 
had felt that Brancepeth’s depen- 
dence upon her and her fortune 
afforded some security for his love. 
She was painfully sensitive to the 
disparity in years between them, 
and jealously watched her glass 
lest any mark of advancing age 
might make its appearance; and 
she was beginning to devote care- 
ful and unwonted pains to her 
toilet. Jealous fears also beset 
her Since her return to Earls- 
port she had seen and marked 
Cloete Sparshott, and had not 
found much consolation in the 
contemplation of Cloete’s fresh 
and opening beauty as compared 
with her own more matured 
charms. This was an additional 
reason why she should get her 
husband away from Earlsport, 
whatever course her brother might 
think fit to pursue with reference 
to her fortune. 

But Brancepeth took his own 
way. He formally accepted his 
father’s terms, and set about his 
duties at the bank. Mr Jellicoe 





constituted himself his special tu- 
tor, and under his guidance Ste- 
phen began to rapidly master his 
duties. He had always supposed 
that business would be specially 
distasteful to him; but now that 
he was throwing his whole mind 
into it as an escape from his own 
thoughts, he wondered at the in- 
terest he found himself able to 
take in accounts, in statements, 
and in columns of figures even. 
Doubtless heredity came to his 
aid, and very shortly he found 
himself closing his desk with a 
sigh to return to the solitude of 
the Dunes House and his own 
thoughts. Mr Brancepeth marked 
this aptitude with secret pleasure, 
and received the delighted Mr 
Jellicoe’s exaggerated reports of 
Mr Stephen’s progress and clever- 
ness without comment; but he 
prolonged the morning consulta- 
tions which he and his son held 
upon the business of the day longer 
and longer, and received Stephen’s 
views, when they happened to co- 
incide with his own, with marked 
deference; very frequently the 
old man would detain him for 
dinner upon pretence of discussing 
some matter of business ; and once 
he had paid Stephen the compli- 
ment of being his guest at the 
Dunes House, where he had nar- 
rowly inspected. the ménage, but 
had received no confidences and 
asked for none. More than once 
Stephen had been on the point 
of telling his father of his mar- 
riage ; but the thought of the pro- 
mise he had made to Dorothy, 
that she should be allowed to 
break the news to Lord Earlsfield 
first of all, forbade the disclosure, 
for which he was so impatiently 
waiting. 
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EDWARD BURNE-JONES : 


THERE are many questions to 
which the work of an original 
mind like that of Burne-Jones 
gives rise, and fresh thoughts un- 
fold themselves as we linger be- 
side his pictures, and try to esti- 
mate by its astonishing results the 
long labour hidden from us, and 
sacred to the beautiful in thought 
and form. 

It would, for example, be in- 
teresting to know how far Burne- 
Jones has created his type, or 
whether in any sense his type 
has created him. It would be a 
good study to compare the methods 
and manner of so great a modern 
with those of the early masters he 
so reveres, and, in spirit, is con- 
tent to follow. 

Again, we are inclined to decide, 
rightly or wrongly, that the religi- 
ous spirit in art is lost tous. Yet 
the same forces are at work, the 
same principles hold good, the 
same elements wait to respond 
within the minds of men, What 
would come of an inquiry into the 
religious spirit as seen in Burne- 
Jones’s work, if indeed as such it 
exists there at all? 

We see that it is with the can- 
dour, the serenity, the reverent 
touch of an early master that he 
puts the wings on his angels’ 
shoulders, little flames on the brows 
of saints, and his shining shells at 
the seraphic feet. Is this, we 
might ask, simply a modelling 
upon the medieval, or does it not 
strike deeper at the permanent in 
human nature ? 

It is impossible, in a desultory 
paper, to discuss these and many 
other questions which suggest 
themselves, and we propose merely 
to touch upon what seem to be 
two outstanding characteristics of 
Burne-Jones’s art. 
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HIS ART AND INFLUENCE, 


We all know the strange attrac- 
tive quality of this master’s work : 
the mind and spirit, pure and 
apart, appealing directly to our 
spirit and mind; touching, pene- 
trating, even while we are igno- 
rant of why and how. Upon the 
uninitiated the scholarship of his 
symbolism must be largely lost ; 
and yet, as time passes, it is in- 
creasingly true that none can look 
upon his work with indifference, 
nor without catching some ray of 
the spiritual character which per- 
vades it all. 

That spiritual character is the 
primary and essential power which 
Burne-Jones possesses. 

But there is a second quality, 
very rare among English masters, 
and, in him, developed to a singu- 
lar degree—namely, his quite mag- 
nificent gift of design. And when 
we consider the mental qualities 
needed for the production of any 
beautiful thing, we shall not hesi- 
tate to put this gift—perfected in 
Burne - Jones — beside the very 
highest in art. 

Simplicity and directness, a sane 
and quiet humour, characterise the 
man, who, holding in his pencil a 
wealth of material, derived from 
nature, history, folk-lore, and myth, 
will yet not wield it save with re- 
serve, and in the noblest manner. 

Imagination—the power to see 
beautifully, to associate truly, and 
to conceive ideally—is immanent 
in all his work. Fancy suggests 
to him a score of quaint symbols ; 
a constant supply of interesting 
detail, of perfecting adjunct ; while 
his gift of design controls and 
directs all. 

Now the sense of design is, so to 
speak, a separate sense. In greater 
degree than in other forms of fine 
art, its source lies in the capacity 
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of the artist to control his material ; 
to make it sacrifice itself and yield 
the best possible expression, within 
given limitations, of ideas greater 
than itself. 

To design, as Burne-Jones has 
done, for mosaic, stained glass, 
tapestry, is impossible without a 
just understanding of the ideas 
each material is able to yield, 
and the denial to it of all else; 
impossible also without the just 
instinct for the best means of ex- 
pression. This is why we rightly 
place the capacity for design lower 
than the artist’s purely interpre- 
tative function. It submits by 
choice to greater limitations, and 
deals with humble, often intracta- 
ble material. True, Burne-Jones 
can put a star into tapestry, but 
he does not promise that it will 
shine there for us; it becomes en- 
tirely symbolic. 

It is the prominence of this 
sense in Burne-Jones that leads 
him, in his inroads upon nature, 
not only to dwell on the most 
beautiful phases of nature, but 
always on the essential character 
and spirit of things; of plant, or 
hill, or cloud. 

Take, for example, the sea in 
the Sea-nymph picture. Those 
arbitrary lines are absurd if they 
claim to be sea-waves drawn from 
nature; but they only claim to 
belong to nature in that they 
typify the character and spirit of 
thesea. The endless wash and fall, 
the pure element, its lovely hidden 
colours, its strange inhabitants— 
all this is told. And while fancy 
has painted the gurnets with ex- 
quisite literalism, imagination has 
epitomised the sea, and embodied 
its dumb, pathetic spirit. 

Again, he steps aside to draw 
the columbine beside the well in 
the Perseus series; and one may 
either guess the meaning of his 
choice, or accept it without ques- 
tion for the pure pleasure it gives. 


Edward Burne-Jones : 
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But he knows its botany by 
heart, and sees beforehand the 
exact spot in the picture where 
the flower must grow, how near 
the well, and how tall ; and we are 
made to feel it right when there, 
wrong anywhere else. 

The Gothic habit of mind and 
manner which, on all hands, Burne- 
Jones’s work betrays, has sprung 
from the double exercise of his 
two great and separate faculties 
—imagination in sympathy with 
the highest and best; sense of 
fitness and control in sympathy 
with what is beautiful and signifi- 
cant in the commonest things. 

It is sometimes exclaimed that 
no such beings exist as the Nymph, 
Venus, Beggar-maid, the King, 
Knight, or Pilgrim of Burne- 
Jones; and terms such as ‘“mor- 
bid” or “monotonous” are quite 
honestly applied and felt. These 
expressions spring from a mistaken 
estimate—a wrong point of view. 
They are not criticism ; they are 
often prejudice ; they are always 
on false ground. 

For, as in some region of round- 
ed lowland each hill belongs to 
the same type, yet every outline 
varies infinitely in curve and dip, 
so there is manner, as distinct 
from mannerism, throughout this 
painter's work. We must re- 
member, too, that an artist, es- 
pecially of high creative order, 
dwells in a country all his own, 
of which he alone can tell us the 
wonders. 

From the yearning, innocent 
eyes of the Sea-nymph, as of a 
new-born soul, to the blind, tear- 
closed eyes of Fortuna, there is a 
series full of fine shades of differ- 
ence, though one ideal is before 
us. Those eyes are windows, less 
to let in the light than to let out 
the soul which is to attract and 
subdue our thoughts. Here, again, 
we are made aware of that quality 
in Burne-Jones, —that he sees 
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first the elemental and essential in 
everything he touches. Hence his 
forms, even of the conventional, 
are full of vital sense and interest 
—are genuine, simple, fertile. 

Perhaps there is something re- 
actionary in such art. Without 
doubt it excludes many sources of 
delight which other artists legit- 
imately give us. The severe, the 
ascetic temper of it, explains its 
unpopularity. But its spiritual 
nature is at once a comment upon 
much which year by year we per- 
petrate in the name of art, and a 
condemnation of all loveless and 
unlovely portrayal of the mean, 
the sensuous, and the repellent. 

“People may not admire his 
style,” says a recent writer. “The 
turn of a head may not suit their 
taste, but that does not prove that 
it is deformed.” No; it proves noth- 
ing. We would rather say that the 
liking or disliking of Burne-Jones 
is a question less of taste than of 
insight, even of temperament. 

Alas! there are some who pre- 
fer the dream to the interpreta- 
tion, sensation to thought, the 
transient to the eternal. 

For such the art of Burne- 
Jones is a closed book in an un- 
known tongue. But to those who 
are touched to finer issues, his 
noble originality, its serious vein, 
its felicitous reserve, even its 
prevailing sadness, must, apart 
from all technical questions, take 
place among the purest and most 
enduring influences of our time. 

That sadness many condemn ; 
they find it depressing; there 
are plenty of sad things without 
sad art. And they shrink from 
any matter ‘“sicklied o’er,” even 
though it be “with the pale cast 
of thought.” In a picture they 
want less subtilty of imagery, less 
intricacy of line, and more obvious 
anatomies. And these are to be 
had abundantly—elsewhere. 
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But one of the curious facts 
which arrest the eye in any com- 
mon crowd of to-day is the not 
unfrequent sight of a face, “like 
a Burne-Jones face,” we say ; eyes 
such as he reveals, hands that re- 
mind us of his mesmeric way. 

Perhaps these are the souls 
appointed to pain, who yet rise 
above that pain, though they can- 
not part from it, any more than 
the Sea-nymph from her sea. At 
any rate, they seem to supply the 
clue to the thought that our age, 
and not another, has produced a 
Burne-J ones. 

People generally, and the mass 
of artists in particular, are ready 
to decry any didactic tendency, 
whether of brush or pen. It is a 
fashion,—a reaction, perhaps, from 
the teaching and _prophesying, 
popularly understood, of Thomas 
Carlyle and John Ruskin. And, 
like all reactions, it carries along 
with it a certain valuable truth. 

For art is not directly concerned 
with the work of the prophet and 
seer. It is interpretative, not 
instructive ; and its worth is less 
in what it does and says than in 
what it 7s. But what it is must 
chime in with the best we know, 
and the best we aspire to, or it 
falls short alike of its mission and 
of our ideal. 

Now the genius of Burne-Jones 
is, in art, virtually a new experi- 
ence. Perhaps it arises out of 
new needs, certainly it responds 
to what may be a matter of deep 
significance. Burne-Jones is the 
direct expression in art of a silent- 
ly working force which has elo- 
quently been called the “spirit- 
ualisation of thought.” 

Perhaps in no way does he show 
this more remarkably than in his 
treatment of the subject of Love— 
a subject which forms the most ex- 
acting test of any artist’s quality. 

D. G. Rossetti’s sonnet evident- 
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ly represents the creed of Burne- 
Jones inthis matter. For him, too, 
Worship of Love “ white-wing’d,” 
must exist beside and wait upon 
Passion of Love “ flame-wing’d.” 

Rich in suggestion upon this 
very point. are the great pictures 
of the Briar Rose allegory, recent- 
ly given to the world. A wide 
subject in themselves, they have 
too deeply stirred the general 
mind for dismissal in a few bare 
words. But four other pictures 
occur to memory as typical and 
variously characteristic : (1) “The 
Chant d’Amour;” (2) “ Love 
among the Ruins;” (3) “Love 
and the Pilgrim;” (4) “ The 
Soul attains.” The famous “ Chant 
d’Amour” first suggests Provence 
—white roses—the Troubadour— 
early Chivalry under romantic 
skies. But in reality its facts are 
primitive facts, and apply to all 
times. Peace, and not torment; 
gardens, not pavements ; skies, not 
ceilings: these it preaches as for 
ever the right surroundings, where 
Love kneels and makes music be- 
tween lover and beloved, and where 
that high feeling is born which we 
smile at as ideal and wail over as 
unattainable. 

Then “ Love among the Ruins.” 
This picture draws the spectator 
to come back; to look again, and 
yet again. It affects one like a 
tragedy. Without analysis, the 
painter’s thought seems to crys- 
tallise itself visibly. We do not 
ask, ‘‘ Ruins of what ?” nor, “ Why 
these immense thorns?” But, that 
Love avails, and that a mysterious 
power gives to the many thorns 
their perfect rose, is immediately 
felt. 

As for the Pilgrim and his 
Guide, this pencil drawing con- 
tains echoes, as it were, both of 
the “Chant d’Amour” and of 
* Love among the Ruins.” The 
exquisite flock of little birds round 
Love’s head, and the quiet waters 


seen far off, suggest the former, 
Again, the great thorns and stony 
places recall the latter. But pro- 
gress of Love; the journeying 
and toiling at all costs to higher 
things, with Love and because of 
Love: this is the chief thought 
which the drawing gives us. 

“The Soul attains” is a picture 
that perhaps should not be taken 
out of the Pygmalion series, to 
which it belongs. But had Burne- 
Jones never painted anything else 
than those four hands, he might 
have laid claim to greatness. And 
the figures are only less fine than 
the wonderful hands which unite 
them. 

Other men are content to paint 
merely the fair maiden wooed and 
won. This man dares to paint 
the ideal attained, and the soul of 
the idealist at its supreme moment. 

Time sifts the talk and the 


judgments of men, and it by no 


means lies with journalists to 
appoint to any man his place 
among the gods. Even to ask 
popularity for Burne-Jones is vain 
—as well seek it for Wordsworth. 
It will never be yielded to either. 

Few men in the creative world 
seem at first glance so thoroughly 
apart as these two. Yet they have 
much in common. The repose of 
mind, the sincerity and sobriety 
of temper, the joy in natural form, 
the sense of the infinite in simple 
things—at these and other points 
they touch. Tears and terrors, 
the morbid and the sensational, 
are alike foreign to their sane and 
satisfying art. 

Indeed the words of the poet 
are—unexpectedly enough—like a 
little golden key to the painter's 
heart :— 


**To me the meanest flower that blows 
can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 


Mary R. L. Bryce. 
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HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


Tue History and Poetry of the 
Scottish Border! It is hard to 
conceive a more fascinating sub- 
ject. We know not, nor need we 
care to inquire, how far the ro- 
mance is associated with the glam- 
our of the genius of the second 
wizard of what Walter Scott loved 
to call the rough clan. We only 
know that the Border country has 
become enchanted ground, and 
that the names of its hills, its 
glens, and its streams are house- 
hold words wherever English is 
spoken. The honest folk who 
used to shift and reive for their 
living, although their pursuits were 
eminently practical, were by no 
means indifferent to posthumous 
fame, as is shown by the popular 
appreciation of the soul-stirring 
historical ballads. Had they fore- 
seen the future, they might have 
been consoled through many vicis- 
situdes and much tribulation by the 
knowledge that any obscure indi- 
vidual whose life or end became mat- 
ter for the minstrel, would have his 
memory preserved fresh and green. 
Many a law-breaking rider, who 
had been summarily justified at 
Carlisle or Jedburgh, has been 
raised to immortality by the halter 
that hung him up. In those bal- 
lads of the Border there is indeed 
a strange blending of the poetic, 
the picturesque, and the trivial. 
They owe much of their force and 
fire to the fact that they are the 
rough expression of contemporary 
feeling, and the faithful reflection 
of the manners of the time. Take, 
for example, the ballad of “ Jamie 
Telfer.” There is more than one 


noble stanza, but the climax of 
animation is attained in Buc- 
cleuch’s spirited apostrophe :— 


‘¢Gar warn the water, braid and wide, 
Gar warn it sune and hastilie ! 
They that winna ride for Jamie Telfer’s 
kye, 
Let them never look in the face o’ 
me !” 


Nothing can be finer than the 
first two lines, but to modern 
ideas there could be no meaner 
bathos than the second couplet. 
A modern poet, in celebrating a 
heroic feat of arms, would have 
kept the kye and the emptied 
byres carefully in the background. 
To the Borderer, on the contrary, 
the stolen cows are the most 
natural, reasonable, and honour- 
able of all casus belli. 

After the outbreak of the bloody 
War of Independence the Borders 
offered endless subjects for song, 
and so they fostered the rude 
talent of our northern troubadours. 
It is true that from Tay to the 
Pentland Firth, from Spey to the 
Minch, there was nothing but 
feud, famine, and fire-raising in 
the barbarous Highlands. Each 
petty chieftain had his bard or 
sennachie, whose business it was 
to make a metrical much out of 
little. But the Highland bards 
sang in a strange tongue, and the 
Lowland Scots cared little about 
their quarrels or their minstrelsy ; 
except on such an occasion as 
the formidable descent of Donald 
of the Isles, whose discomfiture on 
“the field of the red Harlaw” by 
the warlike barons of Aberdeen 
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and Angus, like Charles Martel’s 
victory at Tours, was celebrated 
as a national deliverance. The 
Borders, on the other hand, 
were not only the raiding-grounds 
of hostile mosstroopers, but the 
battle-ground of rival nations. 
The wars were always ruthless 
enough; but as kings, knights, 
and great nobles had their share 
in the fighting, so a certain strain 
of chivalry runs through the 
songs. No doubt the best patrons 
of the roving bards were to be 
found among the high-born and 
more gently nurtured. In peel 
or lonely shealing the wander- 
ing minstrel would be always a 
welcome guest. But he would 
naturally seek free quarters, hos- 
pitality, and guerdon in fortresses 
like Branksome, where time hung 
heavy on the hands of the 
knights and men-at-arms, and 
where the lord, when in genial 
mood over the wine-cup, might 
come down with a _ handsome 
largesse, which was probably paid 
in kind, for the white silver and 
the yellow gowd were scarce. Con- 
sequently the trade of the minstrel 
was well worth following by men 
of dissipated habits wedded to mu- 
sic, and to that we may trace the 
sources of the Border minstrelsy. 
Next we assume the survival of 
the best or the fittest. When 
some ballad struck hot on the 
Border fancy, it was passed on 
from mouth to mouth and from 
glen to glen. It was chanted by 
the warriors on outpost duty over 
their watch-fires, by the maids at 
the milking, and by the crones 
over their spinning-wheels; and 
so it was transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. Sometimes the 
purity of the unwritten text would 
be tampered with by the caprices 
of original talent,—often it would 
suffer injury from defective or fail- 
ing memory ; and so we have the 
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various versions which experts 
have pleased themselves with 
collecting and revising. 

But the profession of the minstrel 
had then another recommendation, 
and one which is sadly suggestive 
of the changes which had been 
brought about in southern Scot- 
land by the ambition of the restless 
Plantagenets. When life was held 
on as precarious a tenure as pro- 
perty, the minstrel’s harp was as 
sure a safeguard as the surcoat of 
the pursuivant or the cowl of the 
monk. It had not always been so. 
Long after the old realm of Saxon 
Northumbria had been divided, 
and the new and more natural 
Border line had been drawn from 
Berwick bridge to the Solway, 
those southern counties had en- 


joyed relative peace and prosper- 


ity. For nearly a century and a 
half after the accession of the 
saintly David, they had been little 
disturbed by war or rumours of 
war. That king has been ruefully 
described by his impoverished 
successor as a sair saint for the 
Crown, for he was selfishly lavish 
in the alienation of the royal 
domains. Yet, had the saints he 
sought to propitiate given him 
prevision of the future, he could 
scarcely have devised a wiser or 
more patriotic policy. The state- 
ly abbeys which he built and en- 
dowed were destined to become 
the centres of so many fertile 
and fairly tilled districts, which 
might be considered as sanctu- 
aries in comparison with their 
surroundings. It is true that 
neither the churches nor their 
halidoms were invariably _ re- 
spected; but on the whole and 
always, as Scott observes in ‘The 
Monastery,’ the Kirk vassals were 
fairly well off. They fought far 
less and fed much better than 
their secular neighbours. Even 
when they had fallen upon evil 
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times, the capacious granges of 
the monastic establishments were 
so many granaries in time of 
dearth. The splendour and riches 
of the original foundations say 
much for the prosperity of the 
Scotland of the period, and some- 
thing for the cultivation and in- 
telligence of the monarch. Such 
stately fanes as Melrose and Jed- 
burgh, Kelso and Dryburgh, rose 
in a smiling landscape in the soft- 
est and fairest of pastoral scenes. 
The severe and massive Saxon style 
was blending with the graces 
of the Norman, and passing into 
the florid Gothic. The glories 
of these lofty Gothic aisles, 
with their clustered pillars, bound 
together by osier-withes in knots 
of stone; the elaborate decoration 
of arch and spandrel in the clois- 
ters; the delicate tracery of the 
lancet and oriel windows; the ex- 
uberance of fantastic flowers and 
foliage, — prove that the munifi- 
cent king with a well-filled treas- 
ury must have bid high to invite 
the genius of famous foreign archi- 
tects. The mitred abbots, although 
they exercised a munificent hospi- 
tality, proved excellent stewards 
of the Church’s patrimony. They 
seem to have prided themselves 
on the superior cultivation of the 
arable lands in the valley-bottom, 
and along the haughs. Great 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
ranging over the green hill-slopes, 
with the sounders of swine in the 
forest-glades, were in the care of 
guardians who had only to pro- 
tect them against the wolves and 
the eagles. We have spoken ad- 
visedly of the forest-glades, for in 
these days the word “forest” was 
no misnomer, and there was no 
lack of natural shelter. In Ettrick 
and elsewhere — where Yarrow 
now “glides the dark hills under,” 
between the braes that are only 
clad with the broom or the alder- 
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clump—many a stately oak cast its 
broad shadows over the fragrant 
undergrowth of natural copse- 
wood. The nobler game was so 
plentiful in those well-wooded soli- 
tudes that at first the pious kings 
reserved the rights of hunting, and 
the monks were bound over by 
the rules of their Orders neither 
to strike the deer nor reclaim the 
falcons. Latterly, when they 
waxed rich, frolicsome, and luxuri- 
ous, and freely indulged in secular 
amusements, the lusty fathers in- 
fringed their rules and set an 
execrable example as unlicensed 
poachers. But when those con- 
vents were first founded, they 
neither desired nor enjoyed any ex- 
ceptional immunity. The burghs, 
though fortified and strongly wall- 
ed as a due precaution against 
possible invasion, were gathering 
together communities of thriving 
traders. In that northern coun- 
try, with its inclement climate, 
they could not of course rival the 
industrial commercial marts of 
England or the overcrowded Low 
Countries. But they did a very 
fair business all the same; and 
as Professor Veitch and other 
historians have pointed out, they 
had charters granted on the most 
liberal terms, and were laying 
the solid foundations of our free 
institutions. Moreover, numbers 
of the great Norman families 
of the south had been tempted 
northward to settle in Scotland. 
They had received large gifts of 
lands, and the feudal fortress offered 
its protection in time of need to 
the vassals or serfs who inhabited 
the hamlets or laboured safely 
enough in isolated homesteads. 
Afterwards, as it happened, these 
feudal potentates became a trouble 
and a standing danger alike to the 
king and the country. In the 
wars, when the central authority 
had been weakened, the powerful 
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feudatories became semi-independ- 
ent, and could band themselves 
together in formidable leagues. 
Besides, as they retained their 
domains in England, their interests 
were divided between the king- 
doms, and their loyalty could never 
be trusted. In the fear of forfeit- 
ure they sided with the strongest, 
and as they owed feudal allegiance 
to both the Crowns, they could 
always soothe their consciences 


if exceptionally scrupulous. That 
extenuates and sufficiently ex- 
plains the changes and _tergi- 


versations of such thoroughbred 
Scotsmen as the Bruce, and the 
Douglas, and Sir Simon Fraser. 
When they did decide to cast in 
their lot with their persecuted 
countrymen, and stake their for- 
tunes on the success of the weaker 
side, the sacrifices they accepted 
were certain in any case, and 
the decision was the more to the 
credit of their patriotism. 
Scotland had, on the whole, been 
making steadily accelerated pro- 
gress, onwards from the reign of 
Malcolm Canmore, when the fair 
prospects were suddenly over- 
clouded. When Alexander III. 
came to his tragic end, all de- 
pended on a single feeble life; and 
soon, as Scott says in his ‘Tales 
of a Grandfather,’ the young 
maiden of Norway sickened and 
died. By an evil chance the throne 
of England was filled by the war- 
like and ambitious Edward. It was 
good and safe policy, from the Eng- 
lish point of view, to take advan- 
tage of the jealousies of rival 
claimants to advance his conse- 
crated claims as suzerain and lord 
paramount. Indeed, had all gone 
well and as smoothly as might have 
been anticipated, the Union would 
have been anticipated by many 
centuries, and infinite misery might 
have been spared to both the 
countries. But William Wallace 
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threw himself into the breach, and 
Edward, who had many friends in 
the north, did not reckon with the 
stubborn resistance and the indom- 
itable patriotism of the nation, 
The mortification of unexpected 
disappointments and defeats ex- 
cited his overbearing and vindic- 
tive nature to madness ; his armies 
spread devastation every where; his 
soldiers spared neither age nor sex ; 
he had high-born ladies confined in 
cages; at such sacks as those of 
Berwick the gutters are said to 
have run red with blood; and, in 
short, he set the example of those 
ruthless campaigns in which, as 
the outcome of an inveterate in- 
ternational vendetta, every kind 
of atrocity was remorselessly per- 
petrated. Although, indeed, the 
conditions of that warfare might 
have been very much worse had 
not the kindlier side of human 
nature asserted itself. It is re- 
markable that the mosstroopers of 
either country, merely divided by 
a geographical line, showed no little 
mutual regard and a great deal of 
neighbourly kindness. During the 
truces and occasional intervals of 
peace they would meet in friendly 
guise for the archery and football 
matches ; so much so, that the re- 
spective Parliaments felt bound to 
interfere by passing Acts against 


intercommunion and _intermar- 
riages. 
But what more immediately 


concerns us is the melancholy 
change in the condition of the 
Borders, to which we are indebted 
for its most dramatic or pathetic 
minstrelsy. With the ebb and 
flow of those ferocious wars, with 
the ruthless and ever-recurring in- 
vasions of tendewrs and écorchewrs 
from either side, all sense of secur- 
ity had disappeared. The Border- 
ers were no saints, but they were 
constrained to follow the Scriptural 
precept of taking no care for the 
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morrow. Circumstances were be- 
yond the control of the most 
powerful chiefs, intrenched be- 
hind the strongest natural bul- 
warks. We may marvel that 
there was any sowing at all, con- 
sidering the long odds against 
reaping. The ‘“in-fields” near 
the feudal strongholds or the 
monasteries began gradually to go 
out of cultivation. The Borderer 
under more than one of the Stew- 
arts may be said to have had neither 
king nor country. His relations 
with the monarch and the justi- 
ciary were always strained ; for 
when he compeared before the 
royal courts, all presumptive evi- 
dence being in favour of his guilt, 
he was sentenced and executed 
with small ceremony. Very likely 
he only got his deserts from the 
legal point of view ; but neverthe- 
less he did not like it. Perhaps 
in that case, if he had time and 
grace given him for confession, 
conscience might whisper that he 
was not blameless. But his nat- 
ural sovereign on occasion would 
take a less justifiable line with 
him. The wardens of the English 
marches might lodge a complaint ; 
the Scottish king might feel it 
advisable to avoid a war he was 
in no condition to wage, and so 
he would give the Southern com- 
plainants free licence to right their 
own wrongs. ‘Then the obnoxious 
mosstroopers would find them- 
selves between the devil and the 
deep sea, When the Englishmen 
entered their dales in _irresist- 
ible force, they had no effective 
support to expect from their 
countrymen. There was nothing 
for it but to bend their heads 
to the storm; to abandon their 
hovels and their peels alike, and 
to take refuge, with the women, 
bairns, and cattle, in the recesses 
of the glens or the depths of the 
morasses. For in that respect the 
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Scots were far worse off than the 
English, which perhaps goes far 
to account for the superiority of 


their ballad poetry. As Scott 
remarks in the notes to the 
‘ Minstrelsy,’ the Scots had 


soon come to recognise that they 
had little of the genius for scien- 
tific warfare. They could neither 
defend great castles nor carry 
them by siege and slow ap- 
proaches. Even the royal fort- 
resses of Roxburgh and the Her- 
mitage in their palmy days could 
not approach the strength of 
that line of almost impregnable 
bastions which extended from Nor- 
ham and Carlisle to Alnwick and 
Warkworth. The English peas- 
ant, generally speaking, need only 
apprehend a flying visit when 
the raiders had to fear the in- 
terruption of their retreat, en- 
cumbered as it was sure to be 
with sheep and cattle. A warden 
raid from England, on the other 
hand, must sweep all opposition 
before it, and the Scots were 
ready to set everything in flames 
rather than let the enemy gain 
by their losses. The Scotsmen 
sought safety in flight, with the 
one great advantage over the 
enemy, that they knew each foot 
of the treacherous ground, and 
could thread their way through 
morasses and quaking bogs, where 
even Redesdale or Tynedale free- 
booters would shrink from fol- 
lowing them. It was in such a 
bog in Liddesdale that the Red 
Ringan of Leyden’s grand ballad 
“stabled the stalwart steeds” of 
Lord Soulis, though Ringan should 
surely have been as much at 
home in his native morasses as 
any ‘‘squattering” wild duck. 
The catastrophes resulting from 
reckless pursuit on these occa- 
sions, suggest some of the most 
characteristic episodes in the Bor- 
der ballads. The Scots took to 
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flight, and saved their skins and 
their families ; but they came back 
to hovels in ashes and to empty 
byres, unless they had had time to 
hurry away the cows along with 
them. The chief was no better 
off than his vassals and feuars, 
from whom he drew precarious 
tributes in kind, and over whom 
he exercised a sort of patriarchal 
authority. The family tower was 
gutted and scorched, for it was 
impossible to wreck or to burn 
the massive masonry. After all, 
except for the losses of stock and 
crop, there was not much to re- 
gret. The light-holes or arrow- 
embrasures were seldom glazed, 
and a litter of rushes, sometimes 
scented with the balmy wild thyme, 
had done duty for foot-cloth and 
carpets. The furniture was, of 
course, of the most simple de- 
scription, and the scanty bedding 
and household plenishing could be 
easily driven away on pony-back. 
Considering the very primitive 
accommodation and the gloom and 
the grime in which the uneducated 
ladies tried hard to kill time with 
their easy household duties, we 
can understand that there should 
be little refined sentiment in their 
poetry, and we may be surprised 
to strike deep springs of natural 
pathos. 

The ladies had none of the ex- 
citement of the feuds or forays of 
the wild chance-medleys or foot- 
ball- play ; and we can imagine 
that an alarm, with the probability 
of a forced flitting into the wastes, 
may have been a not unwelcome 
interruption to the dulness. It is 
not difficult to picture the scene 
on these occasions, for many a bal- 
lad verse paints it in a few incisive 
touches. Lean riders on their 
half- starved and shaggy little 
steeds come spurring up from the 
south, bringing news more or less 
reliable, which may have been 
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preceded by vague flying rumours, 
The inhabitants of the hamlet 
beneath the peels, and of the 
shealings in the haugh in the 
immediate vicinity, are all on the 
alert, snatching at the spears, 
bows, and broadswords which are 
always handy, and getting kye, 
sheep, and swine together, in case 
of the worst. Man and beast are 
being gathered in towards the 
barmekyns or fortified enclosure 
at the base of the chieftain’s 
tower. If it is only an incur- 
sion of their nearest neighbours, 
they “may lightly drive them 
back again with small avail ;” 
and the position may be made good 
against the assailants. Setting 
the country in a blaze with the 
signal - flame is a serious matter ; 
and the men who make a false 
scare of it, will be ridiculed for 
fools or cowards. Indeed we 
have often thought it a strong 
proof of the grim earnestness of 
life in those days, that no practi- 
cal joker, when the malt had got 
above the meal, ever dreamed 
of humorously firing the train. 
Now, nevertheless, all is ready, 
should the worst come to the 
worst. The hesitation of the 
elders in council is overcome by 
the arrival of some outlying Wat 
Tinlinn, who does not leave his 
lonely home for a trifle, and 
whose experience as to raids is 
undeniable. All is in readiness 
for the signal which is to set the 
pulses of the country throbbing to 
the Lothians and the southern 
shores of Fife. There is the beacon 
or need-fire, a grate always filled 
with combustibles, and fixed in a 
corner of the battlemented roof 
of the peel. The flame shoots up 
against the sky, and is caught 
and repeated from the surround- 
ing heights, where the watchers 
who have been warned have long 
been on the outlook. 
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“Qn Penchryst glows a bale of fire, 

And three are kindling on Preisthaugh- 
swire.” 

The light leaps onward from hill 

to hill, as described so glowingly 

in Macaulay’s ballad of the “ Ar- 

mada,” till 

“Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 

That all should bowne them for the 
Border.” 


Scott has, of course, as we said, 
embodied all the best of the old 
material in “The Lay,” under the 
most graceful and spirited modern 
forms. He would have been the 
first to acknowledge how closely 
he has followed “Jamie Telfer of 
the Fair Dodhead,” in the graphic 
stanzas on the rising for Brank- 
some. The forgotten maker of 
“Jamie Telfer” was a great lyric 
poet, and naturally he struck 
sparks from a _ kindred spirit. 
Though Jamie plays his part like 
aman in the subsequent fighting, 
we must say he shows neither 
stoicism nor philosophy under the 
first shock of misfortune. It was 
true enough, we dare say, to his 
fiercé, impulsive, and untutored 
temperament, that he should break 
out in an unmanly moan, and that 
the tear should blind his e’e, when 
Gibbie Elliot denies him succour. 
But what can be finer or more 
touching than the verse /— 


**My hounds may a’ rin masterless, 
My hawks may fly frae tree to tree, 

My lord may grip my vassal lands, 
For there again maun I never be.” 


It is the very picture of black 
and blank desolation by a sport- 
ing and fighting Borderer who 
knows nothing of a wider world 
beyond his native glens. But his 
elastic spirits go up wonderfully 
in the hope of revenge and ample 
restitution when the matter is 
taken up by the fiery old chief of 
Branksome. No doubt he had 
pulled his nerves together over a 
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solid breakfast and a deep draught. 
Moreover, no man with riding 
blood in the veins would have 
continued depressed when orders 
were being given for raising the 
country :— 


‘¢ «Gar warn the water, braid and wide, 
Gar warn it sune and hastilie ! 


‘Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 
Wi them will Borthwick water ride ; 

Warn Gaudilands and Allan Haugh, 
And Gilmanscleugh and Commonside. 


‘Ride by the gate at Priesthaughswire, 
And warn the Currors o’ the Lee ; 
As ye come down the Hermitage Slack 

Warn doughtie Willie o’ Gorrinberry.’ 


The Scotts they rode, the Scotts they 
ran, 
Sae starkly and sae steadily ! 
And aye the ower-word o’ the thrang 
Was—‘ Rise for Branksome readi- 
lie !’” 


Jamie Telfer was repaid more 
than threefold; and after all he 
set the whole country-side in com- 
motion for the sake of ten milk- 
cows. There must have been ex- 
ceptionally aggravating circum- 
stances in the robbery committed 
on him. The Border morality 
was mixed, but the Borderers on 
either side had their unwritten 
code and practice of justice, to 
which they generally adhered. An 
old gentleman in ‘The Black 
Dwarf’ explains the theory and 
practice of hot-trod. ‘ Hout! 
there’s nae great skill needed: 
just put a lighted peat on the end 
of a spear or hay-fork or some- 
thing, and blow a horn and cry 
the gathering word, and then it’s 
lawful to follow gear into England 
and recover it by the strong hand, 
or to take gear from some other 
Englishman, providing ye lift nae 
mair than’s been lifted frae you— 
that’s the auld Border law, made 
at Dundrennan in the days o’ the 
Black Douglas.” Business was 
business, and must be attended 
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to; but the moss-troopers con- 
ducted it, so far as possible, on safe 
and prudent principles. They knew 
the cost and the bitterness of a 
blood-feud, and never shed blood 
unnecessarily. A slain Southron 
was duly appraised at some meeting 
by the Wardens of the Marches, and 
if the culprit was not handed over 
to justice, assessment was laid on 
his family or clan. As for the in- 
ternecine blood-feuds between near 
Scottish neighbours, they were 
carried out with all the fero- 
cious vindictiveness of a Corsican 
vendetta. The feud was handed 
down from father to son through 
centuries, and no member of the 
hostile families, even in remote de- 
grees of kinmanship, could ever 
deem himself safe. Brave men 
could lay cowardly ambushes; they 
could take long odds against a sin- 
gle man; and even gross breaches 
of faith were condoned. The 
Church, which never had a strong 
hold on the Borderer, unless he 
were shriving his sin-laden soul on 
the brink of dissolution, was com- 
pelled to recognise and bow to the 
popular sentiment. Scott has a 
strange passage in his notes to 
the ‘ Minstrelsy.’ It was custom- 
ary, he says, “to leave the right 
hand of male children unchrist- 
ened, that it might deal the more 
deadly, in fact the more unxhallow- 
ed, blow to the enemy.” Needless 
to add that these mortal and ir- 
reconcilable enmities tended as 
much to the general insecurity of 
the kingdom as to keeping the 
frontier district in perpetual tur- 
moil. A remarkable example is the 
embittered feud between Maxwells 
and Johnstones, to which we are 
indebted for the beautiful ballad 
of “Lord Maxwell’s Good-night,” 
which inspired the Childe Harold’s 
‘* Farewell” of Byron. So late 
as the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the clans had quarrelled. 


There was a fight, and the chief 
of the Maxwells seems to have 
fallen by rather foul practice: at 
all events the ruffianly though 
“gentle” Johnstone who struck 
him down hewed off his hand, 
and carried it away in triumph, 
The son of the slain baron nursed 
his vengeance for fifteen years. 
Then having arranged a friendly 
meeting with the Johnstone, the 
Lord Maxwell shot him through 
the back. It was considered rather 
an unscrupulous proceeding, even 
for Border chivalry and morality, 
and Maxwell paid the penalty by 
having to fly beyond seas. The 
family bard made his flight the sub- 
ject of this touching ballad; and 
as Professor Veitch remarks, it is 
very clear that the sympathy of 
the clan and the poet were all with 
the cowardly assassin. Indeed, 
by the sheer power of his vehement 
conviction, the metrical sophist 
hurries us along with him in the 
passionate confounding of the 
wrong and the right:— 


*¢ Adieu, madame, my mother dear, 
But and my sisters three ! 

Adieu, fair Robert of Orchardstane ! 
My heart is wae for thee. 


Adieu, the lily and the rose, 
The primrose fair to see ! 
Adieu, my lady, and only joy! 
For I may not stay with thee. 
Though I hae slain the Lord Johnstone, 
What care I for their feid ? 
My noble mind their wrath disdains— 
He was my father’s deid. 


Adieu, Lochmaben’s gate sae fair, 
The Langholme-holm, where birks 
there be ! 
Adieu, my ladye, and only joy! 
For, trust me, I may not stay wi’ 
thee.” 


In this case, murder under trust 
“had ill luck,” like Hotspur’s re- 
bellion. Maxwell ventured back, 
and probably in ordinary circum- 
stances he would have been safe 
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enough among his sympathetic fol- 
lowers while he sued or bought a 
pardon from the Crown. Unfor- 
tunately for him, King James had 
a favourite in the ancestor of the 
Lords Elibank, who had set his 
heart on certain of the Maxwell 
domains. The execution of Max- 
well and the forfeiture of his lands 
was the shortest way of arranging 
matters to the satisfaction of the 
king and his favourite, and the 
proceeding is highly characteristic 
of the times. By the way, the 
second stanza we have quoted 
evidently gave hints to Leyden ; 
and, moreover, this is one of the 
very few ballads of the Border 
in which we have something like 
an appreciative description of the 
simple beauties of nature. 

But if the Borderers were ruth- 
less and relentless foemen, there 
were no stauncher friends. Pris- 
oners do not appear to have been 
made very often. The tactics of those 
light horsemen were to fly before 
superior forces; but when they were 
“cornered” they naturally fought 
it out, knowing well the fate that 
awaited them. Jeddart justice 
prevailed on both banks of the 
Tweed and Solway: it was usu- 
ally a case of hang first and try 
afterwards. Captures like that of 
the renowned Kinmont Willie— 
and Willie could boast of having 
been the object of more than one 
special Warden-raid—were gener- 
ally effected by a well-planned 
surprise. It is not easy to under- 
stand why the notorious Willie 
was not immediately justified on 
Hairibee. It was intended “On 
Hairibee to hang him up;” but 
Lord Scroope, apparently confiding 
with good reason in the strength 
of Carlisle Castle, resolved to pro- 
ceed with more formality, and con- 
signed the prisoner to await his 
doom in the preliminary torture 
of the dungeon. It is hard now 
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to realise all the horrors of that 
familiar form of medieval cruelty. 
Willie’s meditations must have 
been melancholy enough. Used 
to the freedom and excitement of 
a life of adventure, he was load- 
ed with heavy irons, and lowered 
through a trap-door into the filth 
of a black subterranean vault, 
with slimy vermin for his com- 
pany. Fed on short rations of 
mouldy bread, and keeping up his 
spirits with muddy water, there he 
must pine and rot till taken out 
to be hanged. Many a man must 
have died in agony by inches in 
such impregnable castles as Aln- 
wick. The only chance of release 
was in a rescue, and Willie, like 
the Lord Warden, must have 
thought he was in sure keeping. 
Nevertheless the ballad of this 
daring rescue is strictly founded 
on historical fact. Nor are there 
many of the Border rhymes in 
which there is more fire and 
ruggedly humorous vraisemblance. 
When news of the arrest and incar- 
ceration come to the chief of Brank- 
some, he is fiercely indignant :— 


‘‘And have they ta’en him, Kinmont 
Willie, 
Withouten either dread or fear ; 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Can back a steed or shake a spear?” 


But second thoughts bring calm- 
er councils, and the law-abiding 
chief is in a difficulty, for there 
is peace between the countries, 
Otherwise— 


‘¢ T would set that castell in a low, 

And slocken it with English blood ! 

There’s never a man in Cumberland, 

Should ken where Carlisle Castell 
stood.” 


Nathless, Willie must be saved 
all the same; and so Buccleuch 
summons his forty picked march- 
men. Here again Scott has 
borrowed the very line, “They 
were kinsmen to the bauld Buc- 
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cleuch.” Crossing the Debateable 
Land in troops, in the guise of 
broken men, with the necessary 
ladders and hammers, they are 
questioned as to the character 
and purpose by the Fause Salkeld. 
Dickie of Dryhope, who heads that 
particular party, is more a man of 
action than of speech— 

‘The never a word had Dickie to say, 
So he thrust the lance through his fause 

bodie.” 


We confess we think the bard 
embellishes, when, before breaking 
the prison, he makes Buccleuch 
give warning to the sleeping cas- 
tellan by sounding on his trump- 
ets a “Wha daur meddle wi 
me?” No wonder that Willie can 
hardly believe his good fortune, 
when his friends shout down the 
trap in cheerful sarcasm and ask 


him whether he sleeps or wakes ? 


**Oh, I sleep saft, and I wake aft, 
It’s long since sleeping was fleyed frae 
? 


, 


me, 


No time to knock off his irons. 
He is mounted, fetters and all, 
on the stalwart back of Red 
Rowan— 


** The starkest man in Teviotdale.” 


As Willie is being borne down 
the ladder, his spirits go up and 
he gets gaily facetious :— 


***O many a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
‘I have ridden horse baith wild and 
wud, 
3ut a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 
I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode.’” 


The Carlisle garrison was slow 
to stir, but by the time the Scots 
had reached the Staneshaw Bank, 
the “keen Lord Scroope” was on 
their traces with a thousand horse 
and foot. But Buccleuch and his 
band have already put the flooded 
Eden Water between them, and 
he flings back a taunting challenge 
to the pursuers— 


‘If ye likena my visit in merry Eng- 
land, 
In fair Scotland come visit me,” 


And the patriotic bard makes 

the baffled English warden ejacu- 

late— 

‘* He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be; 


I wadna have ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.” 


But naturally in all the ballads, 
from “Chevy Chace” and “ Otter- 
bourne” downwards, the national 
poets, though they generally agree 
in the main facts, and do justice 
for their own sakes to the gallantry 
of the enemy, grotesquely distort 
details as they play fast and loose 
with figures. 

Those grander historical ballads 
—and they are the earliest—are 
more dramatically consistent, and 
soar higher flights. In an elo- 
quent passage, Professor Veitch 
traces this pathos and sadness to 
times that long preceded those of 
authentic history. “The wilds,” 
he says, “of the Yarrow, the Et- 
trick, the Teviot, and the Tweed, 
were the last resort, the last hope, 
of a fast decaying nationality— 
that of the Cymri of Strathclyde. 
Their bards poured out impassioned 
wailings over what seemed an in- 
evitable fate.” The assumption is 
plausible ; but be that as it may, 
the oldest historical ballads were 
undoubtedly metrical chronicles of 
actual episodes in the Wars of In- 
dependence. ‘“ Auld Maitland ” 
was unquestionably a real person- 
age and a well-known baron of 
the Merse. Sacrificing his inter- 
ests to uncompromising patriotism, 
he seems to have played some such 
part as that of Sir Simon Fraser. 
We are bound to say that we think 
that much-praised ballad has been 
over-rated ; the incidents are com- 
monplace when they are not ex- 
travagant or absurd. But it 
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would be difficult indeed to ex- 
aggerate the patriotic beauties 
of “Chevy Chace” or ‘“ Otter- 
bourne,” which Professor Veitch 
believes —and indeed it seems 
obvious — have sprung from an 
identical source. We wish, by the 
way, that the conscientious philolo- 
gist would not shake our old faith 
in the connection between “ Chevy 
Chace” and the Cheviots. Noth- 
ing should be more natural than 
that the scenes of that fatal hunt- 
ing should have given its title to 
the song. But we are told that 
the title is simply a corruption of 
chevachée, the Norman-French for 
a chivalrous raid. We are glad 
to know that the antiquity and 
genuineness of ‘ Otterbourne ” are 
pronounced beyond a!l suspicion. 
There poetry, in the characters, 
action, and speech, seems to strike 
its deepest and most plaintive 
notes. What can be nobler than 
the Douglas going into the battle, 
showing a heroic front to friend 
and foe, yet knowing that he was 
a doomed man whatever might be 
the issue of the combat ?— 


‘But I have dreamed a dreary dream 
Beyond the Isle of Skye ; 

I saw a dead man win a field, 
And I wot that man was I.” 


His destiny is accomplished ; he 
is stricken to death, and with his 
dying breath he speaks like Wolfe 
on the Heights of Abraham, and 
many another heroic Briton :— 


*** My nephew good,’ the Douglas said, 
‘What recks the death of ane ! 

Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day’s thy ain. 


‘ My wound is deep, I fain would sleep ; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me by the bracken bush, 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 


‘O bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier, 

Let never living mortal ken, 

That e’er a kindly Scot lies here.’” 
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Professor Veitch gives a charm- 
ing description of the sequestered 
scene of the battle in the green 
valley watered by the rippling 
brook that is one of the feeders 
of the Reed. The scene in its 
pastoral beauty is now as peace- 
ful and as prosperous-seeming as 
that of the more calamitous Flod- 
den. So the ruder “ Raid of the 
Reidswire ” carries us into the same 
country. The “Otterbourne” gains 
no little subordinate interest from 
its mention of the noble names 
who then followed the banner of 
the Douglas. The Gordons and 
the Montgomerys, the gallant 
Graemes, and the light and gay 
Lindsays, all afterwards shifted 
their seats either to the westward 
or far to the north. The Reid- 
swire Raid is picturesque enough, 
but, as Professor Veitch observes, 
it is chiefly interesting as giving a 
roll of the local families who took 
part in the fight. 

“ Edom o’ Gordon,” on the con- 
trary, strikes us as being more 
pathetic and more profound in 
its analysis of human nature than 
even “Otterbourne.” It is impos- 
sible now to define the locality. 
Borderers put in a claim for a castle 
in the Merse; but as the date is 
long after the northern migration 
of the Gordons, we are inclined to 
agree with the Aberdeenshire folk, 
who lay the scene on Donside. The 
storm, the fire-raising, the “ smoor- 
ing reek”—for “worrying reek” 
in the southern version is less 
expressive — are all wonderfully 
dramatic. But “the terribly pa- 
thetic incident” is that of the 
young “dochter,” who, when she 
was rowed in sheets and dropped 
from the wall, got a deadly fall on 
Edom’s spear. The fell and hasty 
deed was no sooner done, than 
the hard heart was touched and 
the seared conscience awakened. 
Henceforth, we may hope that the 
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murderer will be hunted by the 
avenging furies. 
‘*Q bonny bonny was her mouth, 
And chirry were her cheiks, 
And clear, clear, was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the red bluid dreeps ! 
Then wi’ his speir he turned her ower ; 
O gin her face was wan ! 
He said, ‘ You are the first that e’er 
I wist alive again !’ 
He turned her ower and ower again ; 
O gin her skin was whyte ! 

He said, ‘I micht ha’ spared thy life 
[Northern ballad, ‘‘ I micht hae 
spared that bonny face ”] 

To been some man’s delyte. 

‘ Busk and boon, my merrye men all, 
For ill dooms I do guess ; 

I canna luik on that bonny face, 
As it lyes on the grass,’” 

There are songs like that of the 
“Outlaw Murray,” which are very 
significant of the instability of the 
throne, when even the lesser barons 
would offer open resistance to the 
sovereign, confiding in the inacces- 
sibility of their strongholds, and 
the backing of their friends and 
kinsfolk. Indeed, this outlaw in 
his outrecuidance sets the feudal 
system and the suzerain absolutely 
at defiance. 


*“¢ The lands are mine!’ the outlaw 
said, 


‘I ken nae king in Christentie.’” 


So there are the songs which re- 
mind us that the rebels and law- 
breakers would sometimes over- 
estimate their powers of resistance, 
such as “Johnnie Armstrong’s 
Good-night.” Doing every justice 
to the gallantry of the Liddes- 
dale hero, and making much al- 
lowance for the bard’s “ Arabian 
Nights’” suggestion of his ill- 
acquired wealth, we cannot be sur- 
prised that the sovereign treated 
his slippery subject rather scurvily, 
and hanged him out-of-hand when 
he caught him at last. But then 
we are reminded that there are 


two sides to every question by the 
marvellously sorrowful ‘ Lament 
of the Border Widow.” Her hus- 
band, who was head of the Cock- 
burns of Henderland, was one of 
the examples made by James V., 
and the Scottish Rizpah is said 
to have begged his body in Edin- 
burgh. Her servants and retainers 
had all forsaken her and fled. 


‘** T sew’d his sheet, making my mane ; 
I watched the corpse, myself alane, 
I watched his body night and day— 
No living creature came that way.” 


That lament belongs to the vale 
of Yarrow, which has always had 
a strange fascination for poets. 
It is associated with two of the 
most typical of what may be called 
the ballads of domestic tragedy. 
In the “ Douglas Tragedy ” and in 
the “Dowie Dens” we have an 
almost identical motif. The lover 
or husband who has _ravished 
the affections of his bride against 
the will of a family probably at 
deadly feud with his own, dies 
overmatched in mortal combat. 
In the former, the maiden looks 
on at the fight in which her 
father and seven brothers were 
slain; torn asunder between pas- 
sion and natural grief, she is 
borne forward behind her lover to 
“the wan water,” where he drops 
dead of the mortal wounds he has 
manfully tried to conceal. Had 
she not died before the misery of 
the shock and a broken heart, she 
would have been left desolate in- 
deed. As for the ‘‘ Dowie Dens,” 
it is far too long to quote at 
length, and we can give no fair 
idea of it by extracts. In Pro- 
fessor Veitch’s opinion, “ For 
unity, directness, and graphic turn 
of narrative, vivid picturing, and 
the image of passionate devotion 
to the dead, there are few ballads 
in any language that match its 
strains, 
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It remains to say something of 
the wild and weird poetry inspired 
by superstition. The reivers and 
lifters were loose livers, little ad- 
dicted to religious observances, and 
ready enough to welcome the Ref- 
ormation which gave them reason 
for pillaging the Church. But 
they were no sceptics, and indeed 
they firmly believed in being sur- 
rounded by a world of invisible 
spirits, and in the probabilities 
of future reward or retribution. 
Their long, involuntary fasts, and 
their lonely rides through the 
wilderness, predisposed them to 
sad and superstitious fancies. The 
shadows that fell in the moonlight, 
and the mists that wreathed them- 
selves in the deep hollows at dawn 
and dusk, took strange phantom 
shapes. The little brown man of 
the moors made not infrequent ap- 
parition, and was believed to bring 
them warning of death or disas- 
ter. The peels, the mills, and the 
homesteads were haunted by the 
brownie, who was a good-natured 
and harmless domestic drudge as 
long as his caprices were indulged. 
If the Borderers did not go much to 
mass, they went in for nature-wor- 
ship, and paid involuntary hom- 
age to the tutelary spirits of the 
streams and the lochs. So in the 
first canto of “The Lay” we have 
the prophetic dialogue between the 
spirits of Flood and Fell. There 
were water-kelpies who lay in 
wait for solitary riders, at flooded 
fords when the rivers were in 
spate. They looked out for corpse- 
candles in the churchyards, and 
shuddered under their corselets at 
the flickering lights which flitted 
in the gloaming about the mo- 
rasses. There were nights when 
evil spirits had exceptional licence, 
and when the restless souls of 
the unshriven dead revisited the 
scenes of their crimes and their 
sorrows. Above all, they believed 
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in the fairies, who only finally 
disappeared towards the beginning 
of the last century. Hobbie 
Elliot in the ‘ Black Dwarf’ traces 
the decline of credulity with un- 
conscious humour. When the 
high-born “ Young Tamlane” and 
the gifted seer of Ercildoune flour- 
ished upon the Borders, the elves 
were in not unfrequent commun- 
ion with humanity. Soulless and 
without hopes of a heaven, they 
led lives of false splendour and of 
hollow gaiety. The mortals they 
spirited away, whether in child- 
hood or maturity, seldom were suf- 
fered to revisit earth, and then they 
came back saddened by their sub- 
terranean experiences. The Rhym- 
er, who had the ill fortune to inspire 
a passion in the Queen of Fairy, 
was rather an exception; yet he 
seems to have been only set free 
on furlough. When he sees the 
portent of the hart and hind in 
the camp on the banks of the 
Leader, he recognises the sign he 
respects, and calmly resigns him- 
self to their guidance. But “Young 
Tamlane” is the most picturesque 
and elaborate expression of the 
popular belief. “It brings out the 
dark as well as the bright side of 
the Elfin faith. The latter pic- 
tures a scene as weird and awe- 
some as the heart of man has 
conceived. The good folks of 
Fairy were not altogether free 
from the powers of evil, for they 
had to pay kane or teind every 
seventh year to hell, in the shape 
of a member of their own com- 
pany or a living man.” The bal- 
lad turns on the salvation of 
Young Tamlane by the maiden 
he has seduced by his enchant- 
ments or under promise of mar- 
riage. It is not his beauty wins 
her, for he is ‘‘a wee, wee man,” 
“an Elfin grey”; and her noble 
father, the Earl of March, with 
his knights and her bower-women, 
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seem to accept her strange story 
for gospel. She is bound to an- 
other assignation with Tamlane, 
and she meets him again, when 
he explains that he was the play- 
mate of her childhood, and tells 
how he may be rescued by her 
courage and devotion. It is a 
terrible ordeal; but she has the 
courage of her race, and will risk 
anything to redeem her reputation 
and to find a father for her un- 
born child. At mirk midnight 
she makes her way to the haunted 
cross to await the arrival of the 
Elfin cavalcade. She hears strange 
elritch shrieks borne on the winds, 
and it is a positive relief to her 
overstrained nerves when the criti- 
cal moment approaches :— 


‘** About the dead hour of the night, 
She heard the bridles ring ; 

And Janet was as glad o’ that 
As any earthly thing !” 


Then come the verses that ought 
to be familiar :— 


“And first gaed by the black, black 
steed, 
And then gaed by the brown ; 
But fast she gript the milk-white steed, 
And pu’d the rider down. 


They shaped him in fair Janet’s arms, 
An esk, but and an adder ; 

She held him fast in every shape, 
To be her bairn’s father. 


They shaped him in her arms at last, 
A mother-naked man : 

She wrapt him in her green mantle, 
And sae her true love wan.” 


We do not think Professor 
Veitch alludes to “Clerk Saun- 
ders,” perhaps the most grim and 
ghastly of all. It was first -pub- 
lished in the ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ 
and though we are not quite sure 
of our chronology, it may have sug- 
gested Scott’s translation of Biir- 
gers “ Wilhelm” and “ Lenore,” 
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which, by the way, is scarcely 
equal to the version by Lord 
Lytton. Clerk Saunders, who is 
slain by her brothers in his 
leman’s arms, comes back to Mar- 
garet’s window, after the death- 
bell has tolled and the corse has 
been borne to the clay. The 
spectre fairly warns her of what 
she may expect should she kiss 
his “cheik and chin.” 


“* My mouth it is full cold, Margaret ; 
It has the smell now of the ground, 
And if I kiss thy comely mouth, 
Thy days of life will not be long.” 


She does not shrink from bestow- 
ing the kiss. She rises and follows 
him to the forest and to his grave, 
where she would fain find rest, 
were there any room for her. 
There is no room, as her lover 
assures her, where he sleeps full 
low among the hungry worms. 
All he asks is a tear to his mem- 
ory and a prayer for his soul, and 
he is even disinterested enough to 
wish her a husband and a brighter 
future. There is a moral and a 
warning for the maiden he loved 
par amours— 


‘* Gin e’er ye love another man, 
Ne’er love him as ye did me.” 


We have confined ourselves 
chiefly to the poetry and romance 
of the Border, and we are con- 
scious of having done Professor 
Vetch some injustice in saying 
little of his ancient history, his 
philology, and his antiquarianism, 
which gives another kind of in- 
terest to the first of the volumes. 
If it be so, Professor Veitch must 
be content to bear his share of the 
blame. The descendant of the 
Veitches of Dawick on Tweedside 
has the old riding-blood of his fore- 
fathers hot at his heart, and his en- 
thusiasm for all that is romantic 
and poetical is contagious. 
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GENERAL WILLIAM 


Tue recent death of General 
William G. Hamley at Worthing 
dissolves a long and fast friend- 
ship. For over thirty years, and 
till failing health compelled him 
to drop the pen, he had been one 
of the most versatile, regular, and 
valued contributors to ‘Maga.’ 
By the father’s side he came of a 
fighting family; perhaps it was 
from his talented and accom- 
plished mother that he and his 
gifted brothers inherited their 
literary genius. William George 
was the eldest son of Admiral 
William Hamley by Barbara 
Ogilvy. He was born at Bod- 
min on the 28th June 1815, and 
the day was marked and well 
remembered by the fact of the 
coaches coming in bedecked with 
laurel to celebrate the victory of 
Waterloo. It is significant of the 
rate at which news travelled then, 
that the battle had been won ten 
days before. William Hamley 
the elder died a _ rear-admiral, 
but promotion in his case seems 
to have been long delayed; his 
distinguished services were tardily 
recognised, and he was never one of 
Fortune’s special favourites. He 
did much dashing and desperate 
work, but it was chiefly in the 
way of cutting out vessels from 
under batteries and the capture of 
smuggling craft. As flag-lieuten- 
ant, he followed the Hon. Captain 
Cadogan from ship to ship ; and if 
Captain Cadogan, who afterwards 
succeeded to the family peerage, 
had his faults, he was generally to 
be found where fighting was going 
forward. We cannot doubt that 
General Hamley painted him to 
the life, from tradition and report, 
as the Hon. Tuke Trigor in his 
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novel of ‘Traseaden Hall’; as Cap- 
tain Oakley is evidently the novel- 
ist’s father. For Captain Oakley 
reminds “the Duke” that he had 
been first lieutenant of the ship 
which brought Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley to the Peninsula, and that 
was one of the personal reminis- 
cences on which Admiral Hamley 
loved to dwell. The Hamleys had 
good reason to remember Lord 
Cadogan, and in fact various 
circumstances kept his memory 
green in their household. About 
1806, when in command of the 
Crocodile, he was lying with a 
couple of frigates off the Istrian 
coast. The commanding fortress 
of Zara was occupied by a strong 
French garrison under General 
Renier. It was an object with 
the Austrians to take the place, 
and Cadogan was charged with 
the business. As captain he was 
reluctantly confined to his ship, 
and his lieutenant had command 
of the attacking force. He landed 
the ship guns, hauled them up to 
the crest of a hill, and conducted 
the operations with such skill and 
determination as speedily to com- 
pel the surrender of the garrison. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph 
showed his grateful appreciation 
of the service by sending Lieuten- 
ant Hamley the Cross of Leopold 
and a golden medal, with an auto- 
graph letter. The letter, though 
long treasured, has been lost, for 
the Admiral was careless with re- 
gard to his papers. As for the 
medal and the cross, they have 
been preserved as heirlooms by Sir 
Edward Hamley, who well remem- 
bers likewise a richly damascened 
French sword, another trophy of 
the taking of Zara. That sword 
30 
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has disappeared like the letter, 
and more unaccountably ; but as a 
child, the future strategist showed 
his precocious martial instincts by 
making prize of the weapon when- 
ever he could, though sure to have 
to surrender with it at discretion 
to the nursemaids. The sequel of 
the Istrian feat of arms was less 
satisfactory. The prize-money, 
calculated at nearly a quarter of 
a million, was honourably paid 
over by the Austrians to our 
Admiralty. Lord Cadogan, who 
was rich, punctilious, and inde- 
pendent, from some imaginary 
point of honour steadily refused 
to sign the necessary documents ; 
and strangely enough, none of his 
subordinates seem to have taken 
legal steps in their own interest 
and for the benefit of the dis- 
appointed seamen. In any case 
the money lapsed to the British 
Treasury, and the Hamleys were 
the poorer by several thousand 
pounds. 

William was educated at the 
Bodmin grammar-school, under 
the Rev. L. J. Boor, who appears 
to have done his work efficiently, 
for his pupil was always devoted 
to the classics, though he was 
passed on to Woolwich at the 
age of fifteen. He went quickly 
through the course, came out high 
in the lists, and received his com- 
mission in the Royal Engineers. 
One of his early employments was 
in the Scottish Ordnance Survey 
in the northern district, where he 
was destined to command at the 
close of his military career. One 
night his tent, pitched on a moun- 
tain, was blown away in a violent 
storm. Till dawn of day the young 
officer was shelterless, and his con- 
stitution never recovered the ex- 
posure. All his life, and even 


when serving in warm climates, 
he was subject to severe neuralgic 
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pains. He happened to be fre- 
quently on duty in the West 
Indies —in Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and other islands,—and to his 
familiarity with their scenery, so- 
ciety, and customs, we are in- 
debted for some of the most 
charming of his books and tales. 
In the autumn of 1863 he went 
out to Bermuda in command of 
the Engineers. In February of 
the following year he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor, and 
for eighteen months he adminis- 
tered the affairs of the island 
during the absence on leave of 
Colonel Orde, the Governor. These 
months proved singularly anxious 
and eventful. The American civil 
war was then at its height, and 
most of the swift blockade-runners 
made Bermuda their headquarters. 
One of these steamers brought a 
box as part of the freight, which 
passed the Custom-house with no 
suspicion of the deadly contents. 
The box had been shipped at the 
plague-stricken mouths of the 
Mississippi, and was full of in- 
fected clothing. The yellow fever 
is a periodical visitor to Bermuda, 
but seldom had the fatal epidemic 
broken out with greater virulence. 
It attacked indiscriminately blacks 
and whites. Though the colony 
was then threatened with a Fenian 
descent, Hamley promptly decided 
on the alterrative of further weak- 
ening his feeble garrison, and send- 
ing all the troops he could possibly 
spare to Halifax. The mortality 
among the men who remained was 
terrible. The 2d Queen’s Regi- 
ment chanced to have disem- 
barked the very day on which the 
first case was announced, and 
being unacclimatised, it suffered 
severely. Each day, disregarding 
the danger, Hamley made his 
regular rounds of the hospitals, 
till in his turn he was stricken 
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down. He only recovered after 
a sharp struggle for life; but 
the constitution which had been 
strained in the Highland snows 
felt the lasting effects of this 
shock in the tropics. Before he 
succumbed the strain upon him 
had been doubly heavy, for he 
was commanding the troops as 
well as governing the island. Sir 
Hastings Doyle, commander-in- 
chief of the North American sta- 
tion, bore generous testimony to 
the spirit and sagacity with which 
Hamley had met a most embarrass- 
ing emergency. Moreover, he made 
personal application to the Secre- 
tary of State, requesting that there 
should be some adequate recogni- 
tion of such eminent services. 
But the ways of the War au- 
thorities are always mysterious. 
No notice was taken of the ap- 
peal, and Sir Hastings is said to 
have been even more annoyed 
than Colonel Hamley. On Colonel 
Orde being promoted to the Gov- 
ernment of the States Settlements, 
Colonel Hamley again adminis- 
tered Bermuda; and, as we have 
said, before retiring from the ser- 
vice he was for several years in 
command of the Engineers in 
northern Scotland. 

The Magazine owes much to 
the Hamleys, and we are very 
sure they would all have been 
ready to say that they owed much 
enjoyment to their connection 
with ‘Maga.’ We believe we re- 
cord an unparalleled episode in 
the history of periodicals when 
we mention that on one occasion 
the three brothers in unconscious 
literary partnership contributed an 
entire number. Colonel Charles, 


the youngest of them, whose career 
was cut prematurely short, was a 
writer of rare and brilliant promise. 
As for General William, his first 
contribution was on “ Routine,” 
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and it came out in January 1857. 
In 1861 his ‘Captain Clutterbuck’s 
Champagne’ was published ; soon 
the articles begin to flow in a 
steady stream, and there are 
several years in which there is 
scarcely a month without one or 
more of them. Articles of all 
kinds! We are struck, as we 
glance back over the list, at the 
width of the range and the 
amazing versatility of the writer. 
And what made his contributions 
invariably welcome was the light- 
ness of the touch and the quiet 
sparkle of the style. His reading 
was extensive and most miscel- 
laneous, and he had a retentive 
and ready memory. Consequently 
he had seldom, like less fortunate 
men, to lay down his pen and 
check the current of his thoughts 
to refer to authorities or ransack 
his book-shelves. The late John 
Blackwood, who was his inti- 
mate personal friend, was quick 
to recognise his wonderful grasp of 
political affairs and difficult social 
questions; and his pen was very 
frequently employed in these pages 
in the service of the Conservative 
cause. 

For historical articles Hamley 
generally chose such subjects as 
can best be treated by a scientific 
soldier— The Siege of Plymouth,” 
“Nelson in the Bay of Naples,” 
or “Don John of Austria at Le- 
panto.” In 1870, in a series of 
contributions cast in letter shape, 
and written from Egypt at the 
opening of the Suez Canal, he went 
far beyond his immediate subject, 
and dwelt upon trade, agriculture, 
and finance, with the commercial 
prospects of the country. His de- 
scription of the hard lives of the 
arbitrarily taxed peasantry in the 
days of forced labour, the cur- 
batsh, and the bastinado, are 
almost as vivid as those by Edmund 
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About in his ‘ Fellah’; and many 
of the Egyptian stockholders might 
have regretted the neglect of his 
warnings had not Lord Beacons- 
field come to their rescue by pur- 
chasing the Canal shares. Hamley 
went to Egypt to assist at the 
triumph of M. Lesseps as an ama- 
teur of marine engineering, but it 
is characteristic that he did not 
miss the opportunity of groping 
back to the Egypt of the Exodus 
through the darkness of the remote 
past. In the same year we have 
two excellent archeological articles 
on the Ancient Egyptians, their 
knowledge and their works. Wars 
always gave him a welcome oppor- 
tunity. The Franco-German cam- 
paign suggested such spirited yet 
thoughtful papersas the ‘‘ European 
Hurricane” and “The Retrospect” ; 
and during the year when the 
Russians came to the rescue of the 
ungrateful Balkan Christians, un- 
der the title ‘‘The Storm in the 
East ” he issued his monthly bul- 
letins. But it is superfluous to go 
on annotating the catalogue, though 
we must not overlook his charm as 
an essayist ; and indeed, the author 
of “A Wanderer’s Letters” and 
the “ Musings without Method ” 
is no unworthy successor of Cor- 
nelius O'Dowd. The last of the 
“ Musings” was his latest contri- 
bution. The three subjects of his 
meditations are “ Angling Remini- 
scences,” ‘Close Boroughs,” and 
“ Matrimonial Arrangements,” and 
all are lavishly illustrated by an- 
ecdote. 

It only remains to say something 
of his novels and shorter stories, 
though we are glad to think that 
one at least of the former is still 
so much of a favourite with the 
public as to speak eloquently for 
itself. ‘Captain Clutterbuck’s 


Champagne’ was the first, the 
brightest, and perhaps the best: 
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that capital West Indian story 
appeared in the Magazine more 
than thirty years ago. It is full 
of life and fun and go; and like 
all the writer’s other works, it 
is scholarly without a touch of 
pedantry. He is specially fond 
of quoting his old friend Horace, 
but he never drags him in by the 
head and shoulders, or forces him 
as an intruder on uncongenial 
company. ‘Captain Clutterbuck’ 
answers to the sparkle of the 
title, and we have met with no more 
dramatic descriptions of the mag- 
nificent scenery and mixed races 
of Jamaica since Michael Scott 
sent us ‘Tom Cringle’ and ‘The 
Cruise of the Midge.’ Tom posed 
as a sailor, and kept nautical com- 
pany; but Hamley as a soldier 
seeks his heroes among jovial sub- 
alterns and staunch old topers in 
country quarters. The pace, no 
doubt, is tremendously fast ; and 
these warriors having been bred 
in contempt of death, bid manful 
defiance to regimen and yellow 
Jack. Tom visited the fair island 
when its prosperity was in full 
swing; Hamley depicts the days 
of its decadence, when too pre- 
cipitate emancipation had cast its 
blight over everything, and the 
niggers had the bit between their 
teeth, and were fast relapsing into 
their original barbarism. Still, 
there were hospitable houses ; 
there was a good deal of fun 
going forward; and Nature was 
perhaps all the more beautiful 
that many of the plantations were 
relapsing into jungle. We have 
the same gorgeous pictures of 
views from the mountain - tops, 
when with the breaking of the 
morning mists the marvellous 
purity of the atmosphere showed 
the landscapes studded with 
towns and pens and _ villages, 
all mapped out with microscopic 
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minuteness. There are the same 
brilliant foregrounds of the fruit- 
trees and flowers embowering the 
hamlets and negro huts in the wild- 
est tropical exuberance. Above 
all, there are the same admirably 
humorous sketches of the negro, 
when his vices and his foibles have 
been fostered by freedom. We 
see him in his native dignity, his 
serene impudence, his indolence, 
and his shameless mendacity; and 
some of the dialogues and mono- 
logues, and notably the “old com- 
modore’s” recollections of his in- 
timacy with Nelson, are delightful 
and singularly suggestive. Yet 
the drollery of the Galway lieu- 
tenant transplanted to the tropics 
is so good in its way, that we are 
sorry Hamley never thought of 
writing a Milesian novel. 
‘Traseaden Hall’ is more pre- 
tentious. ‘ Captain Clutterbuck’ is 
admirably compact; ‘Traseaden’ 
covers too much ground. But the 
characters are elaborated with 
more care and pains, and one at 
least—that of the plausible old 
rascal, Sir Chesterfield Salusbury 
—is a most finished and striking 
portrait. There is a great deal of 
very pretty love-making, withmany 
of those slight but significantly 
delicate touches which give the 
lovers of fiction an indefinable 
charm. There we recognise the 
relationship to the hand which 
wrote ‘Lady Lee’s Widowhood.’ 
Those touches come in all the 
more pleasantly from contrast, 
for what we may call a genial 
cynicism runs through the book. 
The novel has historical value as 
a record of the state of the country 
and the habits of our ancestors at 
the time when the news of a battle 
in Flanders took ten days to travel 
from Brussels to Bodmin, And 
nowhere is Hamley more pictur- 
esque or more graphic than when 


expatiating on the thrilling in- 
cidents of the Peninsular cam- 
paign. The siege of San Sebastian 
is a masterpiece of the sort, and 
seldom have the horrors, the 
terrors, and the dangers of a night 
attack on positions which nature 
and science had made wellnigh 
impregnable, been more brilliantly 
brought home to us. The courage 
of the forlorn-hopes and the sup- 
porting columns moving forward 
through the cross-storms of shot 
and shell to the almost inevitable 
death that awaits them behind 
almost insurmountable obstacles, 
is neither depreciated nor unduly 
exaggerated. There is rare skill 
and knowledge in the casual anal- 
ysis of the various motives and 
qualities that make up the pri- 
vate soldier’s morale ; and Hamley 
shows, moreover, how much of the 
success of our arms was owing to 
the stern insensibility, whether 
real or assumed, which gained Wel- 
lington his nom de guerre of the 
Iron Duke. We must dismiss the 
shorter stories in a word or two, 
They are always dramatic, crisp, 
and to the point. We credit 
Hamley with perhaps one of the 
best of the good ghost -stories 
which have appeared in ‘ Black- 
wood.’ “A Medium of the Last 
Century ””—a sparkling study of 
Jamaica superstitions—is an ex- 
cellent second to Lord Lytton’s 
inimitable “ Haunted and Haunt- 
ers,” and to Mrs Oliphant’s “Open 
Door.” The last story he ever 
contributed was “A Magnetic 
Mystery,” the supernatural scenes 
of which are laid in Scotland, 
between Old Edinburgh and his 
ancestral Shetlands. 

Talking in ‘Captain Clutterbuck’ 
of the deathbed of a friendless 
exile, he ejaculates, “ Pray, reader, 
that a stranger, however kind and 
feeling, may not perform that last 
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office for you” (closing the eyes). 
It was the happiness of our old 
friend to have his dying hour 
soothed by all that could be done 
by devoted affection. And we 
can hardly close our inadequate 
tribute more appropriately than 
by quoting some passages from a 
letter of one well versed in lit- 
erature and who knew him inti- 
mately. We should have given 
the letter at length, had we not 
anticipated its tenor in our own 
appreciation of him. 

“To me it is a subject of con- 
tinual regret that I shall no more 
enjoy the great pleasure of General 
Hamley’s company and conversa- 
tion. He was so gentle, so court- 
eous, so anxious to hear every 
man’s views, that one was tempted 
almost to forget how wide and 
careful his own reading was; and 
he was so bent upon getting in- 
formation, that one did not always 
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realise how sound was the know- 
ledge on which his own opinions 
were based. . . . It was one of 
my objects always to induce him 
to draw upon his own stock of 
interesting recollections. One had 
to encourage and entice him on, 
. . . To the end of his life he was 
keen and alert about the subjects 
which interested his mind or ap- 
pealed to his sympathies. Some- 
times when I could see that he 
was suffering from great physical 
pain—though he never complained, 
—he would suddenly throw off the 
discomfort, and plunge into a talk 
about politics or history or one 
of his favourite books—and the 
books he cared for he knew from 
beginning to end — with a zest 
and vivacity that almost made 
me hope he might recover from 
the illness against which he 
had struggled so long and so 
patiently.” 
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NOTES ON SCOTTISH MEDICINE 


EvERYTHING is of interest to 
Scottish people, and indeed to 
many of other lands, that throws 
additional light upon the history 
of the career and times of Mary 
Stuart. Her career fascinates ; 
and every fact in it has been am- 
ply discussed from many points 
of view. Her times were among 
the most important that our 
country has known. The days 
of Columba were great; those of 
Queen Margaret and the first 
David were of no little import- 
ance ; those of the heroic struggle 
against English aggression have al- 
ways thrilled the heart of Scotland 
and the world,—but for fascination, 
none can compare with those of 
Mary. Her own great personal- 
ity, with its perplexing problems 
—those of Knox and Moray, and 
Darnley and Bothwell—of Mait- 
land of Lethington, of Morton, of 
the Hamiltons, and among them, 
aboveall,the vigorous-minded John, 
Archbishop of St Andrews—with 
Glencairn, Argyle, Huntly, Ruth- 
ven and Rizzio — with Elizabeth 
and her great minister Cecil, and 
her astute representative at the 
Scottish Court, Randolph—with 
Catherine de Medicis, the Duke 
of Guise, the Cardinal Lorraine— 
with Philip of Spain and Alva, 
and many more,—crowd the stage, 
and make the period attractive 
beyond any other historical epoch. 
It may be interesting, both to 
medical men and to readers in 
general, to gather up some of the 
medical facts which are to be 
discovered among the records of 
the great political events of the 
day. 

Some may ask what we can 
really get to know of medical 
matters in that period, but it is 
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IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. 


surprising how many points of 
interest emerge when one is on 
the look-out for them. We rely 
not so much upon stated medical 
works as upon incidental refer- 
ences. But every here and there 
references do occur, and I have 
gathered a few of them, and 
shall here present them in groups. 
First, I shall give a short account 
of various illnesses from which 
Queen Mary herself and some 
of her contemporaries suffered ; 
second, I shall say something of 
the careers of some of the medical 
men who treated these cases ; and 
third, I shall select an illustration 
or two of the observations they 
made, the theories which they held 
as to the nature of the morbid 
processes which came under their 
observation, and the lines of treat- 
ment which they adopted. 


The first illness that befell 
Queen Mary, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, was not 
in her childish days when she 
played at Linlithgow or at Inch- 
mahome, nor in the days of her 
girlish study, or young married 
life in France, but when the first 
cloud of sorrow had broken over 
her, and she had seen her father- 
in-law and her youthful husband 
die, and when her own mother 
had passed away. Rather re- 
luctantly she had decided to re- 
turn to Scotland, and was making 
her way thither when she was 
taken by fever, evidently an ague 
of a tertian type, from which she 
suffered for some time, and which 
led to a delay of her return. 

Two years later she suffered, to- 
wards the end of November 1562, 
an attack of what I think every one 
will agree must have been influenza. 
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Thomas Randolph or Randall, who 
was one of the most zealous and 
able of Queen Elizabeth’s agents, 
and was long employed in Scot- 
land in that capacity, writes to 
Cecil :— 


“May it please your honour, im- 
mediately upon the Queen’s arrival 
here she fell acquainted with a new 
disease that is common in this town, 
called here the New Acquaintance, 
which passed through her whole 
Court, neither sparing lord, lady, nor 
damoiselle— not so much as either 
French or English. It is a pain in 
their heads that have it, and a sore- 
ness in their stomachs, with a great 
cough that remaineth with some 
longer, with others shorter time, as it 
findeth apt bodies for the nature of 
the disease. The Queen kept her 
bed six days: there was no appear- 
ance of danger, nor many that die of 
the disease except some old folks. 
My Lord of Murray is now presently 
in it, the Lord of Liddington hath 
had it, and I am ashamed to say that 
I have been free of it, seeing it seek- 
eth acquaintance at all men’s hands. 
By reason of these occasions I have 
not seen her Grace since she came to 
town.” 


It can scarcely be doubted that 
this disease was influenza. It had 
appeared suddenly; it was com- 
mon in the town; it passed 
through the whole Court, sparing 
neither lord, lady, nor damoiselle, 
and affecting alike the Scots, 
English, and French. It was 
characterised by a pain in the 
head, by soreness in the stomach, 
and by cough. And it lasted 
longer or shorter time, according 
to the constitution of the indi- 
vidual patient. In the Queen’s 
case it lasted six days. It was 
unattended by danger, for few 
died of it except old folks. Our 
ancestors seem to have been as 
much impressed with the novelty 
of the malady as others have been 
in more recent times, and the name 
they gave it—the “New Acquaint- 


- 


ance” —is as suggestive as the name 
of influenza, by which it has come 
to be known in modern days. It 
is interesting to notice how this 
courtier misses his opportunity of 
basking in the smiles of royalty, 
and feels a polite regret that 
he has not been able in this par- 
ticular to be entirely in the 
fashion. 

I have not heard of any other 
illness till those interesting days 
when Queen Mary had taken up 
her quarters in those apartments 
in the Castle with which we are 
familiar, and was looking forward 
to the birth of her son. Richard 
Bannatyne, who belonged to the 
household of our great Reformer, 
states, under date of July 3, 
1571, that— 


“Andro Lundie beand at dener 
with my maister, in a place of the 
lard of Abbotthalls, called Falsyde, 
openlie affirmet for treuth, that when 
the quene was lying in ieasing of the 
king, the Ladie Athole, lying thair 
lykwayis, bayth within the castell of 
Edinburgh, that he come thair for 
sum busines, and called for the Ladie 
Reirres, whome he fand in hir chal- 
mer, lying bedfast, and he asking hir 
of hir disease, scho answrit that scho 
was never so trubled with no barne 
that ever scho bair, ffor the Ladie 
Athole had cassin all the pyne of 
her child-birth vpon hir.” 


Now it was well known at that 
time that the Countess of Athole 
possessed power as a witch, and 
as such was able to transfer the 
pains of labour to another—some- 
times to a woman, or sometimes 
even to the husband, sometimes 
to a cat or a dog; and if Andrew 
Lundie’s information was correct, 
she had obliged the Queen on this 
occasion by transferring her pains 
to one of her Court ladies. Chloro- 
form is a great improvement upon 
this method. 

Queen Mary seems to have made 
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a good recovery, for within three 
months we find her able to do 
things that few now could achieve. 

One of the most curious of all 
the illnesses which befell Queen 
Mary was that which happened 
in Jedburgh in the end of October 
1566. She had given birth to her 
son in Edinburgh Castle on the 
19th June, and in October was so 
well as to be able to hold “ justice 
airs,” or circuit courts, in some of 
the Border towns. She reached 
Jedburgh on the 9th of October. 
Various matters of business were 
transacted during the following 
week. On the 15th, Le Croc, the 
French ambassador, arrived, and 
on the 16th, Mary made her famous 
ride to Hermitage Castle in order 
to visit the Earl of Bothwell, her 
lieutenant of the Marches. The 
distance is twenty-three miles in 
a direct line, and she showed her 
vigour by riding on _ horseback 
there and back in a single day, 
a distance in all which must have 
been at least sixty miles. The 
mere bodily fatigue involved in 
such an expedition was enough 
to induce illness; but if mental 
emotion of the keenest kind be 
superadded, we may well conceive 
how much the danger was in- 
creased. 

Some authorities are of opinion 
that with that kindliness of heart 
which was one of the leading 
features of the beautiful Queen, 
she hastened as soon as_ her 
official duties permitted to pay 
a visit of sympathy to her 
wounded lieutenant. Bothwell 
was among the foremost of her 
nobles. He was seven years her 
senior, and, like her, had lived 
much abroad. He was familiar 
with Italy, and especially with 
Venice, and, like every leading 
Scotsman of his day, knew France 
well, and was well known to its 
statesmen. He held sway over 


great territories of the Border- 
land. From his castle at Dunbar 
to that of Hailes, close by East 
Linton, on to Borthwick and thence 
along to Hermitage, the country 
was studded with fortresses of 
which he was master, and in her 
service this great noble had been 
wounded. What, say many, was 
more natural and more character- 
istic than that this gracious Queen 
should pay him a visit of sympathy 
and condolence ? 

But others, reading the history 
by the light of subsequent events, 
aver that the Queen’s heart was 
already touched, and that, wife and 
mother though she was, love had 
sprung up for this strong, able, 
and accomplished man who was 
destined to wreck her fame. They 
point out how the weak, vain, 
vicious Darnley, on whom she had 
lavished her wealth of love some 
eighteen months before, had _ be- 
come hateful to her, and assert 
that tokens are not wanting that 
Bothwell had taken the place of 
which Darnley had proved un- 
worthy. They picture to them- 
selves the struggle between duty 
and passion, and represent the 
Queen as having at last yielded 
to the dictates of her feelings— 
given the rein to folly, and gal- 
loped off, regardless of appearances 
and of every other deterring con- 
sideration. If this view be correct, 
we can well understand what share 
the tumultuous emotions of that 
day might have had in the produc- 
tion of her illness. 

With regard to the illness itself 
we have the record in considerable 
detail. On the 17th, the day after 
her famous ride, she was taken ill. 
The ‘ Diurnal of Occurrents’ says 
she was so heavily vexed with 
hot fevers that no one thought 
she would live. The illness set in 
with severe pain in the side, and 
confined her to bed. As it was 
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referred to the spleen, we may 
infer it was in the left side. It 
was attended by very severe and 
often repeated vomiting. Nau says 
she vomited more than sixty times: 
this gave rise to a suspicion of 
poisoning, and some writers have 
plainly said not only that poison- 
ing had occurred, but that it was 
the work of the Queen’s brother, 
the Earl of Moray; and Nau 
roundly asserts that when things 
were at their worst that nobleman 
laid hands on her most precious 
articles, such as her silver plate 
and jewels. Her condition was con- 
sidered so hopeless that mourning 
dresses were ordered and arrange- 
ments were made for the funeral : 
some even declared that she was 
actually dead. On one occasion she 
lost the power of speech and had 
a severe fit of convulsions ; all her 
limbs were drawn together, her 
face was distorted, and her whole 
body became cold. Her surgeon, 
Arnault, however, refused to be- 
lieve her dead, having perceived 
some tokens of life in her arms, 
and he adopted what is justly de- 
scribed as an extreme remedy in 
her extreme case. He bandaged 
very tightly her great toes and her 
legs, from the ankles upwards, and 
her arms; and he opened her mouth 
by force and poured some wine into 
it. When she had recovered a 
little, he administered other rem- 
edies, and pronounced the results 
produced by them to be very sus- 
picious ; but under this treatment 
she improved. One day during 
her illness she called together 
the lords that were in at- 
tendance upon her, and reminded 
them of the importance of their 
mutual union and agreement for 
the good of the country and the 
safety of her son. She specially 
recommended him to their care, 
and to that of the King of France. 
She caused prayers to be read, and 
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disposed of herself as one near to 
death. 

We have various accounts of the 
events of these anxious days, and 
it appears that although she was 
never in such extreme danger, yet 
she had for a week recurrences of 
vomitings and of nervous seizures; 
and even after she had sufliciently 
recovered to make her way to 
Edinburgh by Teviotdale and 
Berwickshire, she vomited a quan- 
tity of corrupt blood, and then 
seemed to convalesce decidedly. 

All the narratives leave us in 
some doubt as to the details of 
this formidable illness, but certain 
of its features are unmistakably 
portrayed. She undoubtedly had 
hematemesis, but its cause is not 
so clear. Six years before she had 
suffered from tertian ague, and the 
spleen might have been perma- 
nently enlarged in consequence ; 
but this would not explain such a 
hemorrhage. The hypothesis of 
irritant poisoning seems to have 
suggested itself almost of necessity 
in every case of sudden death in 
those days, and one cannot won- 
der, considering the symptoms of 
this illness, that it was suspected 
here ; but what irritant poison is 
there which could lead to such 
hematemesis and not prove fatal? 
I do not believe that such a poison 
exists. Even if it were referable 
to poisoning, I should reject as 
utterly groundless the suspicion 
against the Earl of Moray which 
finds favour in certain quarters. 
But what was the cause of her 
unconscious attacks, her blindness, 
her violent convulsions? They 
could not result from organic 
disease, for they soon and com- 
pletely disappeared: they were 
therefore clearly functional, and 
certainly referable to the category 
of hysterical complaints. And who 
that knows hysteria can wonder 
that a young woman, not three 
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months after her confinement, 
whose heart was broken at the 
thought of her miserable folly in 
marrying a man so utterly beneath 
her and unworthy of her in every 
respect ; who had during her preg- 
nancy seen her faithful servant 
‘dragged from her supper-table to 
be murdered in an adjoining room ; 
who had ridden for sixty miles in 
one day to see a favoured noble- 
man; who was striving with all 
her might to re-establish the old 
religion in which she believed, and 
undo the work of her people in the 
direction of Reformation ; and per- 
haps who felt in her heart the 
tumult of rising passion for him 
whose bedside she visited,—who 
can wonder, that with these con- 
ditions and the exhaustion due to 
hematemesis together, her nervous 
system broke down, and she took 
hysteria ? 

I find no sufficient evidence in 
support of vague stories about 
illnesses, and utterly reject the 
rumour of the birth of a child in 
Lochleven Castle. Her system 
must -have been tremendously 
tried by the events of her escape, 
by the hasty ride to Niddry 
Tower and to Hamilton, and still 
more by the miserable and lonely 
gallop over the moorland hills of 
Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire 
that followed the hopeless defeat 
at Langside; but I find no au- 
thentic account of failing health 
till March 1569, when Shrews- 
bury writes to Cecil: “She hath 
complained this fortnight of the 
grief of the spleen, which my 
physician, Leveret, informeth me 
is ‘obstructio splenis cum flatu 


hyponcondrico,’ wherewith by 
times . she is ready to 
swoon.” A month later her 


health was evidently suffering 
on account of her _perplexities 
and anxieties. On Tuesday, May 
10, she had an attack which 
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she described both to the Bishop 
of Ross and to the French am- 
bassador as being similar to the 
one which nearly proved fatal at 
Jedburgh. Shrewsbury, writing 
to Cecil about that attack, says: 
‘This Queen, on receipt of pills 
by her physician for ease of her 
spleen, became very sick, and 
swounded divers times vehement- 
ly, so as they were driven to give 
her to drink aqua vite in good 
quantity, but she escaped the 
danger. Her body remains yet 
very much distempered. Her 
recovery was as sudden as her 
attack, and she had various con- 
vulsions.” Here, again, it is clear 
that she had a recurrence of her 
nervous and hysterical symptoms. 
She was seen by Dr Francis and 
by Drs Atslowe and Good. 

In the long years of her captiv- 
ity the Queen seems often to 
have suffered from rheumatic and 
gouty complaints, and asked per- 
mission of Elizabeth to visit Bux- 
ton for their relief. This was 
refused. In the summer of 1573 
the English authorities were again 
hard pressed by Mary herself and 
by the French ambassador, and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury reported 
that she was complaining of a 
hardness in her side. This hard- 
ness may have been an enlarged 
spleen due to her old malarious 
disease ; and Lord Burleigh, after 
a good deal of delay, was in- 
trusted by Elizabeth with the 
duty of telling Shrewsbury that 
he might go with Mary to Buxton. 
About August 21 the party left 
Chatsworth, and they seem to 
have spent at the utmost five 
weeks at Buxton. Buxton Wells 
had been known to the Romans, 
and had been used by them during 
the Roman occupation of our 
island, but had fallen into neglect. 
Just about Mary’s time they were 
again coming into favour. A cer- 
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tain Dr Jones was the fashionable 
physician of the place, and wrote 
about its merits. He recom- 
mended not only the baths but 
regular exercises: for gentlemen, 
bowling, butts, and tossing the 
windball; for ladies, a kind of 
game which consisted in trolling 
bowls of lead or other material 
into a set of holes made in the end 
of a bench or otherwise. I have 
seen on the floor of the room in 
Linlithgow Palace in which Mary 
as a child used to play, a set of 
holes, each about the size of a 
wine-glass, and evidently intended 
for some game—very possibly this 
same one that Dr Jones was in 
the habit of recommending his 
lady patients to play at Buxton. 
She took her baths, and, according 
to tradition, explored some of the 
places of interest, and particularly 
the caverns in the neighbourhood. 
She derived some relief, and said 
that if she had had a better season 
of year and more time she would 
have got more good. She was 
frequently suffering from rheu- 
matic, gouty, and other complaints 
in the years which followed, and 
in 1580 she again visited Buxton 
and took the baths regularly. 
About this time again there was 
an outbreak of influenza, but 
Mary seems to have escaped. 

In 1582 two eminent physicians, 
Dr Smith and Dr Barronsdale, 
were sent to treat the Queen, and 
they again recommended Buxton. 
She went on the 13th of June and 
stayed there some weeks. In 
1584 Shrewsbury reports that she 
had been much crippled in her 
hand, and after another visit to 
Buxton she herself writes: “It 
is incredible how this cure has 
soothed my nerves, and dried my 
body of the phlegmatic humours 
with which, by reason of feeble 
health, it was so abundantly 
filled.” She probably remained 
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there for a month or six weeks 
that season, and when she left it 
she seems to have said farewell 
with special sadness; for she 
wrote with a diamond, upon a 
window-pane, the words :— 


“Buxtona, que calidz celebraris nomine 
Lymphe, 
Forte mihi posthac non adeunda, Vale.” 


A few years more, and she was 
freed for ever from the trials of 
bodily sickness. 


Many illnesses are recorded as 
occurring among Mary’s contem- 
poraries, and one might be glad 
to know details of fevers from 
which Queen Elizabeth suffered. 
What was the particular lesion, 
which was called an aposthume 
(an old name for abscess), and 
which came on so suddenly when 
Mary’s first husband, King Francis, 
was hearing Mass one day? Was 
it really a cerebral abscess, or was 
it thrombosis of the sinus, or was 
it a septic meningitis that followed 
upon his disease of the mastoid 
cells—his rotten ear, as the plain- 
spoken historians of the day called 
it? One would like to know the 
nature of the temporary paralysis 
with aphasia from which John 
Knox suffered so suddenly; of 
that chronic spinal malady which 
so long beset the acute and mas- 
terful Maitland of Lethington ; 
whether it was Bright’s disease, 
or a cardiac trouble, or a tumour, 
of which Mary of Guise died in 
Edinburgh Castle ; of the kind of 
insanity which seized the Earl of 
Arran in St Andrews, and led to 
his being brought to Edinburgh 
in the Queen’s coach, guarded by 
thirty-three attendants on horse- 
back, and accompanied by Both- 
well, and one of his kinsfolk, the 
Hamiltons. But for this incident 
we should scarely have known that 
the Queen possessed a coach, or 
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that the country possessed roads 
along which a coach could travel. 
One would like to know particu- 
lars of the strange malady which 
simultaneously affected almost all 
the Scottish commissioners who 
had been sent to France on the 
occasion of the marriage of Mary 
to the Dauphin. It proved fatal 
to Robert Reid, Bishop of Ork- 
ney, the first man who left money 
to found the University of Edin- 
burgh, the Earls of Rothes, Cas- 
silis, and others, and made James 
Stuart, the Prior of St Andrews, 
Pittenweem, and Macon, so ill that 
he was never the same man again. 
It came on after a banquet, and just 
after the refusal of the crown matri- 
monial. Was it not due to poison ? 
One would like to know what were 
really the two maladies from which 
Lord Ruthven was suffering when 
he rose from his bed and got on 
his armour with difficulty, and 
almost staggered up the secret 
stair, as he made his way to 
Mary’s apartment in Holyrood to 
murder Rizzio. He tells us that 
he was forty-six years old, and 
had two infirmities—the one called 
the inflammation of the liver, the 
other the consumption of the reins 
and kidneys—and that they had 
kept him bedfast for three months. 
He had been attended by the 
Queen’s French doctor, and by Dr 
Preston, and by Thomas Thomson, 
apothecary. He died of his illness 
at Newcastle on the 13th of May 
1566. One would like to know 
what exactly was the matter with 
Darnley when he left Stirling im- 
mediately after the baptism of his 
son, at which he had not appeared. 
It is often said to have been small- 
pox, but at no stage of its course 
did its features correspond with 
that malady. Poisoning is sug- 
gested by some; but though the 
vomiting might well have re- 
sulted from that, the blotches 





could scarcely be so explained. 
Into other suggestions which have 
afforded material for ingenious dis- 
cussion I shall not at present enter ; 
but shall remark in passing, that 
the evidence which connects with 
his name a skull in the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England is in my judgment utterly 
futile. 

There is one case regarding which 
we have wonderfully precise infor- 
mation. John Hamilton, the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, was the 
half-brother of the unstable Duke 
of Hamilton, who had been Regent 
in Mary’s early days, and who 
swayed about in a weak way from 
side to side, ultimately accepting 
the title of Duke of Chatelherault, 
and relinquishing his regency into 
the firmer hands of Mary of Guise, 
the mother of the young Queen. 
His natural brother John was a 
man of sterner stuff, of an iron 
will and of unbounded energy, a 
zealous defender of the established 
faith. His first great preferment 
was when he was Abbot of Paisley ; 
but in 1546 he became Archbishop 
of St Andrews. No doubt it was 
due to his influence that his brother 
the Regent abjured the faith of the 
Reformers in the FranciscanChurch 
in Stirling. 

The Archbishop had a heavy 
task; for not only had he his 
own ecclesiastical duties to attend 
to, but he had to guide his brother 
the Regent in every difficulty, and 
he never failed to keep a watchful 
eye on the interests of his own 
great family. His brother the 
Duke was next heir to the throne, 
and the Archbishop’s ambition was 
unbounded. But his health broke 
down under the strain, and he 
became affected with asthma, the 
paroxysms recurring every eight 
days and lasting on each occa- 
sion for twenty-four hours. This 
malady brought him nearly to the 
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point of death, and all the skill 
that was available here failed to 
give him any relief; so he called 
to his assistance one of those 
wandering doctors of the day, 
Dr William Cassanate, a man of 
Spanish descent, but a native of 
Besancon in Burgundy, and born 
on the 5th of October 1515. These 
were the days of horoscopes, and 
so we often get information as to 
the day and the hour at which a 
birth had taken place; so was it 
with Cassanate. I do not know 
where he studied; but he was a 
man evidently of much ability, 
with a keen eye to his own in- 
terests, a courtier by nature, time- 
serving, and much at home in the 
atmosphere of Courts. We are 
told that he could change opinions 
as the exigencies of the day re- 
quired and profit by political con- 
fusion, and he was most happy 
when along with his professional 
work he could take a part in 
Court business and try to make 
the bowls run in such a way as 
would please his chief patrons for 
the time being. He was fond of 
the good things of this life, and he 
delighted in elegant company and 
gaiety and pleasure. He made a 
large income, but he spent it 
lavishly ; and yet one hopes that 
after his years of service here, 
as he had only a wife and one 
daughter to provide for, he saved 
enough, notwithstanding his ex- 
pensive and lavish entertainments, 
to make them comfortable when 
he found it desirable a few years 
later to return to Besangon and 
drop out of our story. It appears 
that some success had at first 
attended his treatment of the 
Archbishop; but soon he found 
that to cure him was beyond his 
power, and so it occurred to him 
to seek the advice of the greatest 
physician of the day, Girolamo 
Cardano of Milan, better known 
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as Jerome Cardan, who was then 
at the height of his fame. 
Accordingly, towards the end of 
November 1551 some merchants 
brought to Dr Cardano at Milan 
a letter, dated Edinburgh, 28th 
September of that year. It was 
signed by William Cassanate, 
physician, and goes at prodigious 
length into a statement of the 
case upon which the opinion of 
the great Italian was required. 
Dr Cassanate begins by introduc- 
ing himself as a stranger to Car- 
dano but no stranger to his writ- 
ings, and after disquisition about 
friendship and esteem for others, 
he works round to a statement of 
his special respect for Cardano. 
He is a great admirer of his 
writings. As yet he has read 
only those upon ‘ Wisdom’ and 
‘Subtilty’ and upon ‘Consola- 
tion.’ Two of these he had re- 
ceived when he was practising in 
Toulouse, from a legal friend 
there, who was very studious 
of the humaner letters. He esti- 
mates the lion by his claw, and 
hopes one day to make himself 
acquainted with all Cardano’s 
works. He then through many 
pages explains his theory of the 
case—a subject which I shall in 
the meantime pass over — and 
finally states that his patron the 
Archbishop is about to tear him- 
self from the affairs of State and 
make his way to Paris, to which 
great city, the nurse of so many 
great philosophers, he begs that 
Cardano also may come, so that 
together they may examine the 
patient and devise what may be 
best for his cure. The case had 
indeed become desperate; for 
whereas ten years ago, when his 
Grace was thirty, the attacks 
came on only occasionally with 
symptoms in the head and spread 
down to the lungs, now they were 
almost constant and of great se- 
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verity, the patient never free 
from expectoration of humours. 
If these humours were acrid, their 
falling back upon the lungs would 
induce tabes, which the Greeks 
called phthoe; but as they were 
insipid and somewhat sweet, they 
did not produce this serious re- 
sult. Cassanate feels sure that 
Paris will accord to Cardano a 
hearty welcome, and crown with 
fresh honours the man whose 
writings have already at their 
hands received a worshipful re- 
ception. 


“For whatever time you wish 
to occupy upon the journey, what- 
ever escort you would have, or charge 
you would be at, take the necessary 
money from the hands of him who 
will deliver this letter. If the season 
and your health permit, and you are 
willing, means shall not be wanting, 
and you shall receive safe-conducts 
from the various princes through 
whose territories you will pass, and 
the public faith of each country will 
be pledged for your safety. Besides 
all this, you are dealing with a humane 
and most liberal prince, who will deal 
generously with you. 

“Tf it be impossible for you to come, 
you are intreated to give a written 
opinion and suggestions ; but if pos- 
sible come as far as Lyons, and there 
you will be met and the case more 
fully explained.” 


There must have been a good 
deal of excitement in the house- 
hold of Cardano during the weeks 
which followed the receipt of this 
letter. An adventurous affair it 
was for a physician to leave his 
own country for so long a time, 
and wander into regions so distant. 
How much greater it would have 
been, could they have realised that 
not to Lyons merely, but to the 
remote capital of Scotland the 
journey should extend! But Car- 
dano resolved to go, and on the 
21st of February 1552 he started 
for Lyons by way of Domo Dossola 
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and the Simplon Pass. He came 
down past Sion, he looked upon its 
castellated heights, he passed the 
Oastle of Chillon, probably little 
different from what we see it to- 
day, and so on to Geneva, where 
the doings of Calvin would doubt- 
less interest him, and at length 
on to Lyons, where he expected 
the Scottish representative ; but 
for eight-and-thirty days he waited 
in vain. Patients were flocking 
to him, and he was busy enough— 
great nobles and soldiers, wealthy 
citizens and poor people, crowded 
to him for help. 

At length Cassanate arrived 
with a letter from the Archbishop 
himself, stating that it was im- 
possible for him to leave Scotland 
at the time, the fact being prob- 
ably that the Archbishop was 
afraid to leave his more facile 
brother, for fear that he would let 
power slip away from between his 
fingers when the strong man was 
absent; so he begs Cardano to 
continue his journey on to Scot- 
land. He arranges for the costs 
and for the comforts of his journey, 
and closes his letter in words like 
these: ‘Farewell, most learned 
Cardanus, and visit our lares, to 
find us not so much of Scythians 
as you perhaps suppose.” The 
letter was dated from Edinburgh, 
4th February 1552. So Cardano 
agreed, and using as much as pos- 
sible the water-way of the Loire, 
arrived in Paris, and there, like 
many another before his day and 
since, he had a grand time of it. 

One would give a good deal to 
know the details of a little dinner- 
party, consisting of Dr Cardano 
from Milan, Dr Cassanate from 
Edinburgh, and two of the heads 
of the profession in Paris : Jacques 
de la Boe, who, according to the 
custom of the time, was known as 
Sylvius; and Jean Fernel, who was 
spoken of as Pharnelius. These 
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four met together at dinner to 
discuss the nature and the treat- 
ment of the case of the Arch- 
bishop. Sylvius was Professor of 
Anatomy in Paris, and Cardano 
describes him as a merry little 
man of seventy, quite bald, and 
full of jokes; and besides a great 
many practical suggestions with 
regard to the Archbishop’s case, 
he took the opportunity of doing 
his best to enlist Cardano in the 
ranks of those who were opposing 
and persecuting Vesalius, whom 
he declared to be a most unworthy 
man, and an impious confuter of 
the works of Galen. Pharnelius, 
like many other physicians of those 
days, was much addicted to philo- 
sophy and mathematics ; but hav- 
ing taken to medicine, he speedily 
attained a great practice. Henry 
II. as Dauphin, and afterwards as 
King, was his constant friend. 
Among the most grateful of his 
patients was Catherine de Medicis, 
who believed that his skill had 
saved her from a state of child- 
lessness, and gave him on the 
birth of her first-born 10,000 
dollars, ordering that a like sum 
should be paid to him at the birth 
of each succeeding son or daughter. 
I think that Cardano liked Phar- 
nelius better than he liked Sylvius. 
He says he was a pale lean man 
of about fifty, who loved his study, 
and was full of domestic affection. 
He was the Professor of Medicine 
in the University, and the first 
Court physician; but he must 
have puzzled Cassanate greatly, 
for he had an undisguised con- 
tempt for Court society. 

Cassanate stated the facts of 
the case, and discussed them along 
with the French authorities ; but 
Cardano was cautious, said as little 
as possible, and let the others bear 
the weight of the responsibility. 
They agreed upon a plan of treat- 
ment. 
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Cardano had a busy time enough 


in Paris. Patients of all kinds 
crowded to him, and if he did not 
see the youthful Scottish Queen, he 
heard a good deal about her, and 
was called upon to treat one of 
her brothers. Which brother I 
do not know ; but perhaps it was 
James Stuart, the Prior of St 
Andrews and Pittenweem, as well 
as of Macon in France, and who 
afterwards was the Regent of 
Scotland. At all events Car- 
dano was consulted by one of 
Mary’s brothers, and this partic- 
ular brother was in Paris about 
that time. Soon, however, he left 
Paris and sailed down the Seine 
to Rouen, thence he passed to 
Boulogne and Calais, took ship for 
England, and reached London on 
the 3d of June. He rested there 
three days, busy enough with prac- 
tice and with interviews all the 
time, then started for Edinburgh. 
It took him twenty-three days to 
reach the Scottish metropolis, but 
on the 29th June he arrived in 
Edinburgh and saw his patient. 
He remained beside him, studying 
his case and watching the effects of 
treatment, till the middle of Sep- 
tember, and then all too soon, as 
the Archbishop thought, he found 
it necessary to return home. Hap- 
pily some amelioration of symp- 
toms had already set in. The 
treatment agreed upon in Paris 


_was tried for forty days and then 


it was abandoned, having certainly 
failed ; whereupon Cardano an- 
nounced his discovery that Cas- 
sanate and the others were entirely 
wrong in their view of the case, 
and that really, instead of the 
brain being too cold and moist, as 
they had supposed, it was too hot. 
In accordance with this funda- 
mental fact he proposed a different 
plan of treatment, and insisted 
upon many rules as to diet and 
hygiene, and as to the use of 
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medicines, of which I shall have 
more to say later on. 

I shall not trace the adventures 
of Cardano nor the tempting offers 
that were made to him by the 
fragile English king, Edward VL., 
as he passed through London, or 
by the friends of the beautiful 
young Queen of Scotland as he 
passed through Paris, or by others 
great enough to enter into such a 
competition, that he should accept 
service with them. The Arch- 
bishop went on pretty rigidly with 
his treatment, and carefully kept 
his promise to report progress at 
the end of two years: just when 
that time was fulfilled there stepped 
into Cardano’s home at Milan, 
Michael, the first chamberlain of the 
Archbishop, a man whom Cardano 
had doubtless learned to know dur- 
ing his Scottish visit, and who was 
then on his way to Rome on some 
matters of business. He brought a 
letter from the Archbishop himself, 
full of good news and gratitude. 
He thanks him for the welcome 
gifts of books which Cardano had 
sent him from time to time as they 
were published, and also for his 
health, which was in great measure 
restored, in fact he might say for 
life recovered. 


“All these good things and this 
body of mine itself I hold as received 
from you. From the time when I 
had your medicines prescribed and 
prepared with so much art and dex- 
terity, the disease which is peculiar 
to me has made its visits with much 
less frequency and violence. The ac- 
customed attacks now scarcely occur 
once a-month, and sometimes once in 
two months. They are less urgent 
and pressing than they used to be, 
indeed are felt but slightly.” 


This was pleasant news, and 
accompanied by many substantial 
tokens of goodwill, and Michael 
was intrusted with the offer of 
large payments if Oardano could 
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be induced to accept office as 
Hamilton’s permanent physician. 
But this did not suit the views of 
Cardano; and Hamilton went on 
struggling for his Church and for 
his family interests through many 
years, — through the bright and 
happy early period of Mary’s reign, 
when little disturbed him except 
the power of the Reformers and 
the suavity and liberal views of 
the Queen, to its darker period, 
when Rizzio’s death must have 
disturbed many of his plans,— 
through the days of Darnley and 
Bothwell, and the captivity in 
Lochleven, and the struggle of 
Langside, and on to the murder of 
the Regent, in which he confessed 
himself to have shared the guilt, 
to the period when he was taken 
prisoner on the capture of Dumbar- 
ton Castle, was carried to Stirling 
for trial, and there hanged—so far 
as I know, the first and the last 
prelate in Scotland who endured 
such ignominy. And whatever 
we may think of some of his dark 
deeds, one cannot but shrink with 
horror from the mood of mind of 
those who fastened on his gibbet 
at the market-cross of Stirling, the 
last written words upon which his 
eye would fall, that fearful and 
oft-quoted couplet :— 


“Cresce diu, felix arbor, semperque 
vireto 

Frondibus ut nobis talia poma ferat ;” 

which Froude gives in English in 

this fashion :— 


‘Long may’st thou grow and thrive, 
thou bounteous tree, 

To bear for aye such fruits as this we 
see,” 


I do not know what sort of re- 
ception was accorded to Cassanate 
and Oardano by the profession in 
Edinburgh. Of course we had 
Edinburgh doctors in those days, 
and, not very long after, the profes- 
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sion there could deal very vigor- 
ously with intruders; for I find 
that on August 1, 1593, complaint 
was made to the Common Council 
by the Corporation of Surgeons 
that Awin, a French surgeon, was 
practising the art of surgery within 
the liberties of Edinburgh, which 
being heard and considered by the 
Council, they decreed that the 
said Awin shall desist from exer- 
cising the said art within the city 
and liberties of Edinburgh under 
the pain of imprisonment, and the 
payment of a fine of £20 Scots for 
each offence other than the follow- 
ing branches of surgery—viz., cut- 
ting for stone, curing of ruptures, 
couching of cataracts, curing the 
pestilence, and the distemper of 
women occasioned by child-birth. 
These exceptions seem very curi- 
ous, and we know that for some 
of them it was not unusual to seek 
foreign assistance. We know that 
about that time those who could 
afford it were apt to go to Paris 
for surgical help. In July of 
1563, for example, Henry Sinclair, 
Bishop of Ross,took ship to France 
to try to get cured of confirmed 
calculus; and the ‘ Diurnal of Oc- 
currents’ says that he was shorn 
for the stone in Paris on the 28th 
of September of the following 
year. But he died of the disease 
after all in Paris, in June 1565. 
The Regent Morton was operated 
upon for hernia in Edinburgh, no 
doubt performed by local practi- 
tioners ; and the position of the 
profession was such that we find 
that even during the wretched 
days when Queen Mary was just 
about to be married to Both- 
well, on the llth May 1567, 
she found time to grant a letter 
“to the cunning men of the occu- 
pation and craft of chirurgeons, 
freeing them from the duty of at- 
tending hosts and wapinschaws, 
and also from passing on inquests 


and assizes, in order that they 
might have the greater occasion 
to study the perfection of the said 
craft to the uttermost of their 
engines.” In 1562, Robert Hen- 
derson, a surgeon, received from 
the Council of Edinburgh 20 merks 
in acknowledgment of services 
rendered, and great and uncom- 
mon cures. The cures were re- 
markable enough if they are cor- 
rectly recorded ; for they include 
not only that of a person whose 
hands were cut off, and of a man 
and woman run through their body 
with swords, but of a woman after 
she was buried, and had lain two 
days in the grave! 

Queen Mary’s own physician 
while she resided in France had 
been Jacques Lusgerie (or Lu- 
gerie), and he continued to be 
in correspondence with her dur- 
ing her life in Scotland and 
her English captivity. He is 
mentioned by the Queen in a 
letter to Catherine de Medicis, 
12th March 1565. By his advice 
Queen Mary “ keepit a diet” before 
she went north on her great tour 
when the power of ‘the Gordons 
was broken, and in May 1571 she 
wrote to Beaton requesting him 
to send her a physician from 
France with the advice of, or re- 
commended by, Lusgerie. Very 
likely he may have selected, in 
1579, a French physician, Duval, 
who was sent over to treat her for 
avery dry cough which attacked 
her in the month of June of that 
year. 

Of Arnault, her French phy- 
sician, who treated her so vigor- 
ously at Jedburgh, I have not been 
able to get much information ; but 
I have a few notes regarding some 
of the doctors who were in attend- 
ance upon her in England. 

There was William Leveret, 
who saw her at the instance of 
Lord Shrewsbury, and who prac- 
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tised at Newark in Nottingham- 
shire, and died there at the age of 
sixty-eight. His epitaph describes 
him as physician, thrice alderman, 
of godly life, zealous in God’s re- 
ligion, a benefactor to the poor, 
and one whose soul resteth with 
Jesus Christ in heaven. He was 
a man much trusted in his day, 
and Shrewsbury seems to have 
had confidence in him. 

Dr Thomas Francis also saw 
her. He was a native of Chester, 
and educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford. As early as 1551, we 
find him supplying the place of 
King’s Professor of Physic, prob- 
ably as deputy for Dr John War- 
ner. He was admitted Fellow of 
the College of Physicians in 1560, 
and is described as “ Vir probus 
atque doctus, et eadem Universi- 
tate (Oxon.) prolector publicus 
medicine.” He was a physician 
to Queen Elizabeth, and much 
respected by her. 

Some of her doctors during the 


English captivity were men of 


Mary’s own way of thinking. 
Leveret and Francis almost cer- 
tainly were not; but Richard Smith, 
who was consulted in 1582 along 
with Dr Barronsdale, was a zealous 
Catholic, had been an active op- 
ponent of the Reformation, and 
indeed was obliged to leave Eng- 
land on that account. In his later 
days he lived at Douay in France, 
and died there in 1603. Of Dr 
Barronsdale’s religious and _ polit- 
ical opinions I have no informa- 
tion; but he came to high office in 
the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, and was indeed its 
president for eleven years. But 
in the earlier years of her impris- 
onment Mary had various doctors 
in attendance. In November 1569 
she complained much of grief and 
pain at her side, her heart, and 
head ; that she had alarming fits 
and faintness ; that her colour and 
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complexion had much decayed, and 
she kept mostly to bed; indeed, 
her Jedburgh illness may be said 
to have recurred, though in a 
milder degree. At that time Dr 
Thomas Francis saw her. She 
was also allowed to consult Dr 
Edward Atslowe and Dr James 
Good. The facts that we know 
about these gentlemen are very 
suggestive. Dr Atslowe had been 
educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, and was created 
Doctor of Physic, August 22, 1554. 
He was one of those appointed to 
dispute before Queen Elizabeth 
when she visited the University. 
But he was a zealous Catholic, and 
warmly attached to the cause of 
Mary Queen of Scots. He suffered 
imprisonment for designing means 
for her escape, and Thomas Mor- 
gan, writing to her, says: ‘I hear 
that Dr Atslowe was racked twice 
almost to death in the Tower about 
the Earl of Arundel and his mea- 
sures and intention to depart Eng- 
land.” Dr James Good, also a 
New College man, took his degree 
in 1560. Whether he was racked 
or not I am not aware, but he cer- 
tainly found his way to prison in 
1573 for holding secret correspon- 
dence by letter with Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

In the most interesting narra- 
tive of the murder of Rizzio, which 
was written at Berwick a few 
weeks after that event by Lord 
Ruthven, who led the party on 
the occasion, we learn that he was 
attended by the Queen’s French 
doctor, as well as by Dr Preston 
and Thomas Thomson, apothecary. 
The Queen’s French doctor was 
probably Arnault, who had treated 
her in Jedburgh. Of Dr Preston I 
find almost no trace, excepting that 
some one of his name and profes- 
sion, and probably himself, is men- 
tioned as a witness to the inventory 
and testament of Walter Scott of 
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Branksome, Knight, dated Hawick, 
11th April 1594. But of Thomas 
Thomson, the apothecary, I learn 
from Mr William Baird that the 
family was well known, and oc- 
cupied a good position in the 
city and county. Two Thom- 
sons, father and son, apothecaries, 
were burgesses of Edinburgh: the 
father married Margaret Barton 
of Duddingston, a granddaughter 
of the celebrated Robert Barton, 
“master skipper of the very mon- 
strous great ship, Great Michael,” 
and daughter of John Barton, the 
Laird of Overbertown, of Easter 
and Wester Duddingston, and these 
lands belonged to him in right of 
his wife. His sons were thriving 
prosperous men, with a turn for 
privateering engrafted on their 
merchandising. So that Thomson 
himself must have been a man of 
some consideration in the city. 
Although I can find, by the help 
of Dr John Gairdner’s writings and 
otherwise, traces more or less in- 
teresting of several other Edin- 
burgh practitioners of these early 
days, I shall mention only one— 
viz., the celebrated Dr Gilbert 
Skene, the author of a treatise on 
the plague, and a famous man in 
hisday. The late Historiographer- 
Royal for Scotland tells us in the 
account of the family which he 
prepared for the New Spalding 
Club, that Dr Gilbert was the son 
of James Skene of Wester Corse 
and Ramore. He, and a brother 
who was also a doctor of physic, 
fell short of money in London on 
their return from France. Resolv- 
ing to kill or cure wherever they 
came, they were heard to say one 
to another—“ Let us spend this 
that we have, and then revenge 
Pinkie and Flodden.” He took a 
doctor’s degree, and in 1536 was 
appointed Mediciner or Professor 
of Medicine in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, In 1569 he married a 
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certain Agnes Lawson, widow of 
John Uddart, a burgess of Edin. 
burgh, and in 1575 he settled in 
Edinburgh in practice. He be. 
came physician to James VI., and 
received a pension as such. His 
book on the plague had been pub- 
lished in 1569, and probably was 
his greatest achievement ; but he 
lived on till the end of the century, 

We have seen that many dis- 
eases prevailed in those days, some 
of which are common enough still, 
while some have happily disap- 
peared. The great outstanding 
epidemic which came from time to 
time as a fearful scourge was the 
pest or the plague. The Burgh 
Records of Edinburgh show that 
there was a visitation of pestilence 
in the years 1498, 1504, 1512, 
1530, 1568, 1574, 1585, 1587. It 
seems probable that under the 
name of pest they included a num- 
ber of different diseases, including, 
besides the true oriental plague, 
which has now been so long ban- 
ished from our shores, probably 
typhus and famine fever, and _per- 
haps other ailments as well. There 
were some differentiations already 
accomplished. There was one 
which was called the “ wame-ill,” 
and one which was the “ land-ill,” 
which perhaps was of the nature 
of dysentery. These pests or 
plagues were often distinctly 
traced to contagion, and pre- 
cautions were frequently taken 
to prevent their spread. Thus, 
when John Downie arrived in Leith 
Roads, about 1580, with his plague- 
ship, he was sent over to St Colm’s 
Inch to ride quarantine, so as not 
to spread it. But in 1584, to take 
another example, a ship arrived at 
Wester Wemyss, a small port in 
Fife, which spread fearful havoc in 
Perth and other towns. In Edin- 
burgh, at that time, the havoc was 
so great that James Melville says 
in his ‘Diary’ that, ‘On the morn 
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we made haste, and coming to 
Restalrig disjeuned, and about 
eleven hours, came riding in at the 
Watergate up through the Canon- 
gate, and rade in at the Nether 
Bow through the great street of 
Edinburgh to the West Port, in 
all whilk way we saw not three 
persons, sae that I miskenned and 
almost forgot that I had seen sic 
a town.” 

Ague was common in those days, 
and other maladies which have not 
yet become so rare as ague now is 
in our island, appear to have been 
very prevalent. Their modes of 
propagation were well enough 
recognised, and King James VI. 
showed that his mother had dis- 
tinct notions of some of the 
ways in which certain of them 
might be communicated; for he 
says that the Queen his mother, 
of worthy memory, at his baptism, 
although he was baptised by a 
Popish Archbishop, ‘sent him 
word to forbear to use the spittle 
in my baptism. Her own very 
words were, that she would not 
have a priest (and the word priest 
was qualified by a very undesirable 
adjective) to spit in her child’s 
mouth.” The malady must have 
been fearfully prevalent through- 
out the whole community at this 
time. 

I wish that I could make clear 
to my own mind, and to those of 
my readers interested in such ques- 
tions, the theory of even one disease 
exactly as it was held by our pre- 
decessors in those days, but it is 
indeed difficult to accommodate 
one’s self to their point of view. 
Let us take the case of the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, regarding 
which we possess such detailed 
information. The facts seem 
clear enough. The Archbishop 
was a man of great energy, and 
accustomed to overwork himself. 
His powers of elimination appear 


not to have been great, and he 
sought to supply the necessary 
force by taking in stores of food, 
and probably of wine, much beyond 
what he could use, and so he 
suffered from faulty chemistry, 
and his asthma was one of its 
results. He evidently used to get 
attacks of coryza, and they spread 
along the mucous tract and 
affected his bronchial tubes, then 
came the paroxysm, more or less 
prolonged, with all the distresses 
which we are accustomed to see in 
cases of bronchitic asthma. 

Now Cassanate, looking at these 
facts, came to the conclusion that 
the Archbishop’s brain was of a 
bad temperature, being too cold 
and moist, and that periodically 
it distilled downwards into the 
lungs a quantity of humour which 
had to be discharged. Cassanate 
also thought that the periodicity 
stood in relation to certain phases 
of the moon. When Cardano 
came on the scene he soon satis- 
fied himself that the latter idea 
was without foundation, and ere 
long he came to the conclusion 
that the fault lay not in the brain 
being too cold, but in its being 
too hot. He argued that if the 
matter which ultimately was ex- 
pectorated had accumulated in the 
brain, as Cassanate supposed, the 
operation of the intellect must 
have been impeded, that the com- 
plexion of the Archbishop would 
not have been so good, and 
the material accumulating would 
have been corrupted. He be- 
lieved that the thin fluid dis- 
charged was partly serous humor, 
partly condensed vapour, which 
descended from the brain into the 
lungs, not through the cavity of 
the windpipe, for if so it would 
have been coughed out during its 
downward passage, but through its 
coats as water soaks through linen. 
This thin humor and vapour he 
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supposed to be originally drawn into 
the brain by the increased rarity 
of that organ caused by undue 
heat. Heat makes all things rare, 
and rarefaction in one part of 
the body produces suction from 
another. The thick expectorat- 
ed matter was formed, Cardano 
thought, from the food. 

In the course of his discussion 
he takes up many medical prob- 
lems. I select one only: Why 
does the whole body grow hot 
during the attacks from which the 
Archbishop suffers? It is because, 
respiration being impeded, the 
heart grows hot, and it being 
heated, the whole body is neces- 
sarily affected; and fever is re- 
vealed by these conjoined symp- 
toms, increased heat, and greater 
frequency of pulse. This must 
suftice as an illustration of the best 
theories that the best physicians 
could propound in the century pre- 
ceding the days of Harvey. 

I must now briefly say some- 
thing of the ideas of the treat- 
ment which then prevailed. I 
would gladly describe to you the 
sanitary precautions—quaint, cu- 
rious, and evidently dreadfully 
needed—which emanated from the 
town authorities in those days 
with the view of preventing the 
plague. I should have liked to 
picture the wretched community 
of plague-stricken folks which 


gathered in the tents or the huts. 


on the Burgh Muir, with the 
rules as to visitors, and as to 
bailies of the muir, and as to doc- 
tors, and as to the dead—to recall 
the warnings addressed to Napier 
of Merchiston against his living 
in his tower so near the plague 
encampment ; but all these I must 
pass over, and tell only what 
Cardano recommended by way 
of treatment of the Archbishop, 
whose case we know so well. 
He recommended many medi- 


cines for internal and external use, 
but not many that retain a place 
in the modern pharmacopeia. He 
recommended bark of Indian wood, 
cinnamon, caryophyllum,  colo- 
cynth, camphor, cyclamen, viola, 
turpentine, hops, anise, senna, 
poppy, mustard, myrrh, worm- 
wood, agrimony, lichen, privet, 
rue, raisins, hyssop, crocus, mar- 
joram, scabious, figs, honey, and 
many more; and he earnestly urges 
the use of a remedy which he had 
tried himself for breathlessness, 
accompanied by bad cough: Take 
the lungs of a fox and forthwith 
wash it with wine and dry it ina 
furnace to a cinder; powder, and 
mix well with the yolk of an egg. 
Among his external remedies, one 
which was evidently a prime fa- 
vourite was that which he applied 
over the sutures of the skull, and 
especially the coronal, and which 
he found a grand remedy for 
bringing away the humors of the 
brain. It was composed of Greek 
pitch and ship’s tar, white mus- 
tard, euphorbium, and honey, sharp- 
ened, if necessary, by the addition 
of blister-fly. 

He had unbounded faith in the 
efficacy of elaterium— 2 grains 
dissolved in 4 ounces of goat’s or 
cow’s milk and as much water; 
this to be drawn through the 
nostril when the patient was 
fasting. He had found—and we 
can well believe it—that when this 
remedy was used, a very copious 
discharge of humor took place 
from the nostrils. I shall not 
attempt to follow him through 
the long series of medicines which 
he recommended to be used. 

But it was in the shrewdness of 
his general directions that Cardano 
excelled. In medical matters he 
insisted on being the Archbishop’s 
master. And this was the more 
needful because, in the language 
of a poet well known in Edin- 
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burgh, the prelate was a man 
“whose habits required reforma- 
tion.” Regularity in all things 
was recommended; and, with a 
view to this, Cardano advised that 
his Grace should provide himself 
with a good clock. All the princes 
of Italy had them now, and found 
them very useful. His Grace 
must see to it that he got a suffi- 
ciency of sleep—seven hours at 
the least, and ten if possible. He 
must take time from his business 
and give it to his bed, or, if that 
could not be, he must take it from 
his studies, A good long sleep 
he must have every night. 

Then he was never to lie on 
feather-beds, but on a mattress of 
unspun silk. If one was too hard, 
then he might have several mat- 
tresses below him, but no feathers. 
As to his pillow, it must of neces- 
sity be covered with linen rather 
than leather, which seems to have 
been the ordinary pillow - case of 
the period. And the pillow was 
not on any account to be stuffed 
with feathers, but with chopped 
straw, or if that was too hard, 
with sea-weed. The pillow-case 
might be perfumed, but not with 
roses, for by the scent of roses 
some brains are made warm. 

Two points as to attitude in 
sleep are recommended : the hand 
should be laid over the stomach, 
and sometimes it might be well to 
lie upon the face; for the mouth 
being open then, a good deal of 
humor may flow out, and the sys- 
tem be correspondingly relieved. 

One is glad to know that 
Cardano strongly recommended 
shower-baths—not that they had 
them constructed just as ours are ; 
but in a well-warmed room, the 
head and body having been well 
washed with water and some al- 
kaline lye, a quantity of cold 
water should be poured over the 
head, beginning with a little 
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pitcherful, but rising gradually 
to a big pailful, and after that 
he was to have a good rough-tow- 
elling. 

Rubbing also seems to have been 
as popular as in these modern days 
of massage,—the legs, the arms, 
the body, and the head were each 
to have their share, and when the 
skin has been well rubbed, an 
unction with some pleasant oils, 
such as that of sweet almonds, 
was to be practised. 

Exercise in the open air was 
earnestly enjoined. Had only 
Cardano known about golf he 
would doubtless have recom- 
mended it as earnestly as some 
high authorities have done of 
recent years, and the spread of 
that form of civilisation from Scot- 
land outwards might have been 
anticipated by three centuries. 
But he did recommend archery, 
and riding on horseback, and 
walking, and reading aloud, but 
all these things with gentleness 
and short of fatigue. The ex- 
ercise should be kept a pleasure 
and not allowed to become a toil. 
On rainy and windy days it should 
be taken under shelter. And Car- 
dano: being an Italian, gave to 
his Scottish patient the rather un- 
necessary advice that he should 
carefully avoid exposure to the 
sun. 

Clothing should be warm; fur 
if necessary at the proper seasons, 
but not too heavy. 

The diet should be most care- 
fully regulated: The patient 
should be temperate in all things 
—temperate even in his temper- 
ance. The diet is given in great 
detail ; the special merits of asses’ 
milk is discoursed upon. The very 
diet of the ass is prescribed, and 
its social comforts are to be cared 
for. It should live a happy life, 
have plenty of food, including 
such plants as mallow, beet, and 
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rose-leaves—grazing in a pleasant 
meadow in the society of its foal, 
by preference a female foal. He 
recommends the liver-wing of a 
chicken, with a bit of the breast, 
an occasional lark, and many 
other dainties, among which I 
may mention a soup from the 
tortoise or the turtle, for the 
preparation of which loving de- 
tails are supplied. 

The many volumes of Cardano’s 
writings—of which the University 
Library possesses a choice copy, 
presented by George Drummond, 
bailie of the city, more than two 
hundred years ago — afford an 
immense field for studies and 
sketches. Some of them have 
been dealt with by Professor 
Henry Morley in his ‘Jerome 
Cardan’; but any one endowed 
with the requisite knowledge, time, 
and energy, might reap an abun- 
dant harvest by a systematic study 
of the innumerable reports of cases 
and personal disquisitions which 
adorn Oardano’s pages. 


I regret that I have not yet 
been able to link on the great and 
noble surgeon of France, Ambroise 
Paré, to the life of our Scottish 
Queen. Perhaps some one has 
done so, or evidence may hereafter 
crop up which would bring them 
into relationship ; but during the 
short time at my disposal for the 
preparation of the notes embodied 
in this paper, in fulfilment of my 
duty as President of the Harveian 
Society of Edinburgh during the 
current year, I have not been able 
to follow up many lines of inquiry 
which suggested themselves, and 
which might have afforded facts 
of even greater interest than those 
I have culled. I have thought it 
better to publish the Address in 
this form, and relieved of some 
too professional paragraphs, rather 
than to let it see the light in 
a medical journal and in its ori- 
ginal shape as it was delivered 
to the Society on the 12th of 
April last. 

T. GRAINGER STEWART. 
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The Government and Home Rule. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND HOME RULE. 


Tue blight of the Home Rule 
Bill is upon the present Parlia- 
ment and the whole of its proceed- 
ings. Not merely is the plague 
attacking the very roots of the 
parliamentary constitution, but it 
is tainting the whole life of the 
House of Commons, and nipping 
in the bud every other legislative 
measure. The session has already 
almost run half its course, and 
what results have Ministers to 
show for its sittings? And what 
result can they have to show 
when the House is prorogued 
some three or four months hence, 
most of which will have to 
be spent in disposing of this 
incubus which is crushing free- 
dom and responsibility out of Par- 
liament by its hideous and un- 
shapely mass? Another session is 
to be added to the many which 
Mr Gladstone has previously 
wasted during his Ministerial car- 
eer in. the pursuit of legislative 
vanities; and when he is driven 
from office at the end of it, he 
will leave as usual to his successors 
the difficult task of composing the 
passions which he has himself 
needlessly excited, and of restoring 
order where his policy has aroused 
turbulence. Such a prospect is 
sufficiently appalling; but the 
Unionists had to face it seven 
years ago, and when they are 
called upon by the country they 
will apply themselves to the task of 
redressing Mr Gladstone’s errors not 
less successfully than they did on a 
previous occasion. But until this 
change takes place we may look 
at practical legislation as virtually 
brought to a standstill, for even 
on the impossible supposition 
that the Home Rule Bill could 
be passed into law by the pre- 





sent Parliament, there aré other 
bills on the Premier’s programme 
which by themselves would pre- 
cipitate the Ministry against the 
country. 

But although the Home Rule 
Bill is still very far from becoming 
law, its malign influences, even 
while it is in embryo, are being felt 
in the conduct of almost every 
department of public business. 
We do not allude here to the com- 
mercial depression and panic which 
it has already caused in every 
branch of Irish industry and com- 
merce, to the withdrawal of de- 
posits from the Government Sav- 
ings Bank, and to the depreciation 
of every species of securities which 
are in any way connected with the 
credit of the State. These will 
tell their own tale when the con- 
temporary revenue returns are 
made up. But even those finan- 
cial estimates which the Govern- 
ment hold in their own hands, and 
which certainly, if they could at 
all help it otherwise, they would 
not put in as confessions, betray 
the burden which Home Rule, 
even before it has come into ex- 
istence, is imposing on the tax- 
payers of Great Britain. The 
shadow of Home Rule obscures 
the whole of Sir William Har- 
court’s Budget, which may be 
looked upon as the preface to vol- 
umes of future demands upon the 
resources of Great Britain should 
Ireland ever unfortunately be set 
up as a Government by itself. 

In Parliament and in the press 
the proceedings in the Home Rule 
Committee have been characterised 
as a comedy. To complete the 
simile, we do not scruple to char- 
acterise the Gladstonian Budget as 
a farce, and a very broad farce. 
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Never Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had a tamer réle to play 
than Sir William Harcourt. He 
is the Bottom of finance, and 
roared’ as gently as any sucking- 
dove. From a financier of Mr 
Goschen’s supreme capabilities to 
Sir William Harcourt is indeed a 
descent, and a striking revelation 
of the poverty of the Gladstonian 
rump. His whole statement is 
summed up in the addition of a 
penny to the income-tax, because 
the Government is too much en- 
grossed in Home Rule to attend 
to the economical administration 
of the finances, and because the 
Imperial sources of revenue cannot 
be touched pending a settlement 
with the future Government of 
Ireland. Thus the “classes,” 
whom Mr Gladstone has anathe- 
matised as the foes of himself and 
of Irish independence, are hon- 
oured” by the preference of provid- 
ing the means for carrying out a 
measure which they justly abhor. 
The statement, however, which 
Sir William Harcourt had to make 
to the House, contained figures 
which ought to make any sound 
financier pause before he is a 
party to complicating the diffi- 
culties of the English Exchequer 
by the establishment of a pauper 
Government next door, which can 
only be carried on by constant assist- 
ance from Great Britain, and which 
must within a measurable period 
end in bankruptcy, to the burden 
and loss of the British revenue. 
With an estimated revenue of 
£89,890,000 and an expenditure 
of £91,464,000, a deficiency of 
£1,750,000 is to be provided for. 
This is to be met by the brilliant 
device of adding a penny to the 
income-tax, which will bring about 
the desired equilibrium and leave 
a very small margin over. There 
was a sweet and touching simplic- 
ity about Sir William’s proposal, 


- 


which in effect disarmed the en. 
mity of the opposition to this 
* penny-in-the-slot” Budget. The 
Budget, however, seems to have 
been received with less tolerance 
among the Government's own sup- 
porters ; for though its following 
inside the House is too well 
trained to venture on an inde. 
pendent opinion, yet among out- 
of-door Gladstonians complaints 
were made that the deficit had 
not been met by such a re 
arrangement of the death-duties 
as would have covered the deficit 
and have admitted of the entire 
abolition of the duty on tea. 
Certainly Sir William Harcourt’s 
oversight in not taking this op- 
portunity to abolish the tea-duties 
was all the more unpardonable, as, 
if the Home Rule policy of his 
party is successful, it is the last 
chance a Gladstonian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is likely to have 
of reducing this impost; for, form- 
ing, as the tea-duties will do, a 
considerable item in the Irish con- 
tribution, we may assume that 
there will be no further desire, 
on the part of British financiers, 
to interfere with them. Amend- 
ments to so mechanical a Budget 
were impossible; and though Sir 
John Lubbock moved that the 
income-tax should remain at its 
present percentage, on the ground 
that it would be inexpedient to 
increase a charge which would fall 
on England and Scotland alone 
as an imperial impost, while in 
Ireland it would be applied to 
local purposes, it was more with 
a view to show how Home Rule 
had affected the Budget than with 
any serious intention of pressing 
the amendment. Sir John Dor- 
ington’s amendment in the in- 
terests of agriculture was also of 
service as showing, what has been 
evident all along, the utter in- 
difference of the Government to 
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the depressed situation of all 
classes connected with the land; 
but it was hopeless to expect any 
measure of relief from an Adminis- 
tration whose ideas of finance are 
so barren and restricted. Another 
indication of the indifference of 
the Government to the condition 
of the country is the fact that a 
penny should be added to the 
income-tax at a time when the 
financial crash in Australia has 
crippled the resources of that very 
large portion of the ratepayers 
upon whom the tax presses most 
severely, 

There was one topic on which 
Sir William Harcourt touched 
which received less notice than 
it deserved, although it is rapidly 
becoming the chief question which 
British statesmen will have to face 
—the outgrowth of revenue by ex- 
penditure, owing, as he says, to 
the measures forced upon succes- 
sive Governments by the House of 
Commons. The whole tendency 
of legislation during the last quar- 
ter of a century has been in the 
direction of imposing a steadily 
increasing expenditure upon the 
Government, with which the re- 
sources of the country can only 
by compulsion be made to keep 
pace. The modern elector is 
taught to look to the State to 
do everything for him, but he is 
not told that he himself will have 
to pay the State for doing it, and 
no one suggests to him to inquire 
whether he could not do it better 
and more cheaply for himself. The 
Gladstonian Liberals have much 
to answer for with respect to the 
complaint which Sir William Har- 
court made in general terms. They 
have flaunted measures in the eyes 
of the electors which look specious 
and promising; they have per- 
suaded the constituencies of the 
need of these measures ; they come 
into power with a mandate to 


carry them; and it is only when 
these schemes become law that the 
electors recognise with dismay that 
they have unthinkingly been add- 
ing to their own burdens. Such 
platforms as the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme are built regardless of 
expense—regardless of the expense 
to the taxpayers. There is no doc- 
trine that the British elector stands 
in greater need of having impressed 
upon him than that legislative re- 
form almost invariably means in- 
crease of expenditure. It ought 
not necessarily to do so; but a 
glance at the Budget statements 
during the rush of legislation for 
the last five-and-twenty years will 
show how dearly we pay for what 
passes for improvement. 

Since the Gladstonians became 
a minority party in Great Britain, 
they have sought to float them- 
selves upon legislative proposals, 
most of which threaten to add 
seriously to our already heavy 
burdens, without any general de- 
mand upon the part of the electors 
for their measures. Whatever 
points of policy the Gladstonians 
have taken over from the old 
Whig or Liberal party, economy 
does not figure among them ; and 
though Sir William Harcourt was 
fain to boast of himself and his 
leader as the sole survivors of the 
old school of Liberal economists, 
yet these relics, interesting as they 
are from an archeological point of 
view, appear to be of as little 
service to present-day finance as a 
pair of mummies‘of the time of 
the Pharaohs could be to the 
Egypt of the Khedive. Nor is 
the Radical wing of the party one 
jot more considerate of the cost 
when it seeks to press its pet 
schemes upon the people. Only 
on. the Conservative side, with 
Mr Goschen as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has any considera- 
tion been shown for the pockets 
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of the British taxpayer in recent 
times. 

If the Gladstonian Ministry 
gained little credit by their Bud- 
get, they derived still less consola- 
tion from the incidental discus- 
sions that have taken place during 
the progress of business. Since 
the present Ministry came into 
office, the Gladstonising of the 
local magistracy has been carried 
out in so wholesale and barefaced 
a fashion that a political character 
has been forced upon a class 
which, to its honour, has ever 
shown itself above partisan feel- 
ings. The number of Gladstonians 
placed upon the bench within the 
last nine or ten months speaks for 
itself, but would probably have 
been passed over in silence had 
not Mr Bryce by his blundering 
interference with Lord Sefton, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, 
forced attention to the subject. 
Mr Bryce is supposed to be en- 
dowed with a knowledge of tran- 
scendental as well as transatlantic 
politics that is almost  super- 
human ; but when his party is to 
be served, he does not scruple to 
turn his acquaintance with the 
peculiar institutions of America 
to account in a very mundane 
fashion. There were not the 
slightest grounds for charging 
Lord Sefton with having shown 
any political preference in his 


appointments to the bench, or for: 


alleging that his nominations were 
not the most judicious and suit- 
able justices that could be chosen. 
Lord Sefton’s offence was that 
he declined the Chancellor of the 
Duchy’s request to give the bench 
a political complexion, and for 
this reason Mr Bryce has resumed 
the powers of the Chancellorship, 
surrendered by Lord Dufferin in 
1870, and has appointed 145 magis- 
trates, of whom only a few individ- 
uals apparently are altogether un- 
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connected with the party now in 
power. The mischief which Mr 
Bryce has wrought will be all the 
more deeply felt in the county, as 
the bench, which, so long as it was 
appointed by the Chancellor, was 
strongly leavened by political feel- 
ing, has during the last thirteen 
years been acquiring a neutral 
character. But Mr Bryce is not 
alone in resorting to the Ameri- 
can plan of rewarding political 
supporters by official position. The 
Lord Chancellor has added 401 
members, presumably Gladston- 
ians, to the borough Justices. of the 
Peace out of 433 appointments 
since the present Government came 
into office. With a spirit of law- 
lessness creeping over our great in- 
dustrial centres, of which the past 
month has revealed very painful evi- 
dence at Hull, and with a prospect 
of turbulence in many of our large 
cities excited by the Home Rule 
Bill, however it may be decided, 
this unblushing attempt of the 
Gladstone Government to set up a 
partial and partisan bench will be 
fortunate if it go no further than 
merely being a scandal, and is not 
found to be a serious danger to 
the community in times of politi- 
cal emergency. 

The Newcastle Programme hav- 
ing served its purpose, has now 
been laid aside with the rest of 
the electioneering apparatus of 
the Government until it is again 
wanted. To Sir Charles Dilke be- 
longs the merit of having disen- 
cumbered the Ministry of the 
last remnant of allegiance to that 
document. His motion for the 
evacuation of Egypt was negatived 
without a division, and Mr Glad- 
stone himself came forward to 
vindicate the presence of our 
troops in Egypt, and to bear his 
testimony to “the enormous bene- 
fit that has been conferred upon 
Egypt, not only by the mainten- 
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ance of peace and tranquillity in 
the country, but especially by the 
great and unmeasured improve- 
ments which have been introduced 
into its law and finance.” Mr 
Gladstone was not less cognisant 
than he is now of the advantages 
which Egypt is deriving from our 
occupation when he denounced it 
at Newcastle nearly two years 
ago. Can any one doubt that if 
he were again in Opposition he 
would condemn our presence in 
the country as energetically as 
he defends it now? From which 
Gladstonians as well as Conserva- 
tives may judge for themselves 
the importance to be attached to 
the Premier’s utterances when he 
is engaged in moving heaven and 
earth to get into power. The 
curious circumstance in the situa- 
tion is, that the public no more 
expected Mr Gladstone to reverse 
Lord Salisbury’s policy in Egypt 
than he himself intended to do so; 
and his negation of his promise 


was received as a matter of course, - 


for is he not Mr Gladstone? Yet 
if any other individual statesman 
with some shred of reputation still 
attaching to him had so directly 
belied his own pledges, his pros- 
pects in public life would have 
been brought to a speedy termina- 
tion. But Mr Gladstone moves 
in a moral atmosphere of his own, 
unconditioned by the limitations 
and restrictions that compel men 
into honesty and consistency amid 
the denser environments of every- 
day life. The ordinary obligations 
which fetter his fellow-creatures 
are in his case tempered by a 
higher law, which has been re- 
vealed to himself alone, and which 
he wisely reserves in petto as being 
fraught with danger to the igno- 
rant and profane multitude, al- 
though he does not hesitate to 
dispense its absolving benefits to 
his own followers in their frequent 
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conflicts with Truth and Justice. 
Mr Gladstone is an anachronism 
in the present day; he should 
have been a minister-priest under 
the Twentieth Dynasty of Egypt. 

In a country and under a con- 
stitution like our own, however, 
the celebration of Sacred Mysteries, 
especially inside the walls of Par- 
liament, must be attended by diffi- 
culties. But Mr Gladstone has 
chosen to present his Home Rule 
Bill to the House of Commons as 
if it were a revival of the rites of 
Eleusis, the secrets of which ought 
to be religiously confined to the 
Hierophantand his Initiated. When 
the Bill came into Committee, there 
was some reason to hope that the 
obscurity in which for seven years 
the Premier has occupied himself 
in involving the measure, and which 
he refused to dispel during the long 
debates on the introduction of the 
Bill and the second reading, would 
be removed by explanations that 
would make the scheme intelligible 
to the British taxpayer who is to 
pay for it, as well as to the Home 
Ruler who is to benefit by it. 
This was a modest enough expec- 
tation; but it was too much to 
expect from Mr Gladstone. In 
his present state of mind he has 
placed himself above the Consti- 
tution, above precedent, above 
common-sense, and above the 
decencies of fair and honest dis- 
cussion. The spectacle of a Minis- 
ter so entirely surrendered to his 
own ideas is as puzzling as it is 
painful ; and though there is noth- 
ing in Mr Gladstone’s previous 
record to raise such a suspicion, 
there are many grounds for sup- 
posing that under the domination 
of the Home Rule idea the Premier 
has become the victim of a fanatical 
mania. Fanaticism is, we know, 
contagious, and we might give his 
English supporters who humbly 
follow him night after night into 
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the lobby, in spite of the wreck to 
which the reason and facts of the 
Unionists have reduced his posi- 
tion, the credit of having fallen 
under its influence, were it not 
that they seem to us more like 
politically drowning men holding 
on by a straw, which straw is Mr 
Gladstone’s continuance in office. 
But whether it be fanaticism or 
dogged petulancy that is the 
mainspring of his political action, 
Mr Gladstone is endeavouring to 
force down the throats of Parlia- 
ment and the British people a 
measure which they do not under- 
stand, which he will not explain, 
and which he will not even con- 
descend to discuss in an accom- 
modating and tolerant spirit. Sic 
volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione 
voluntas, is in effect the contribu- 
tion of Mr Gladstone with his 
Irish majority at his back to the 
discussion of the Home Rule Bill 
in Committee. To listen with 
cool contempt to the arguments 
of the Unionists ; to ignore their 
questions ; to sum up the point in 
dispute in the briefest and most 
general terms; the boycotting of 
any member who happens to make a 
telling impression upon the House ; 
and a discharge of Billingsgate 
slugs and small-shot from the 
Irish members below the gangway 
at any speaker who has made a 
point against the Bill,—this is the 
Gladstonian plan of campaign ‘in 
Committee. And then, when 
matters grow unpleasant for the 
front Ministerial bench, and the 
Premier’s brief stock of patience 
is exhausted, Mr Morley moves 
the closure, and the Irish majority 
rise to their feet as one man. 
This species of argumentum ad 
baculum is effective, but not 
novel. George Canning has 
immortalised a good instance of 
its application by the Dey of 
Algiers, a potentate not less 


autocratic than the Premier him: 
self, to meet an interesting plea 
of international law raised by the 
French citizen, Jean Bon André— 


‘©*Twould have moved a Christian’s 
bowels 
To hear the doubts he stated ; 
But the Moors they did as they were 
bid, 
And _ strangled him while he 
prated.” 


But Mr Morley’s bowstring is 
luckily only of limited length, and 
unless he can closure the country 
as well as the House of Commons, 
the Government will have to 
adopt a more conciliatory pro- 
cedure with regard to the Bill 
before there is any prospect of its 
becoming law. 

So far as Committee has yet 
gone, the preliminary point on 
which the whole Bill rests, the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, is as far from being deter- 
mined as ever—has, in fact, in the 
course of discussion, become in- 
volved in greater doubt and uncer- 
tainty than before. So much, 
however, may be clearly inferred 
from the Premier’s attitude and 
utterances, that he dare not ex- 
plicitly assert by statute the effec- 
tive supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament over a Home Rule 
Government; and that while he 
is persuading the House of Com- 
mons that it is granting a subor- 
dinate legislature to Ireland, he is 
leading the Nationalist agitators 
to believe that they will be estab- 
lished with a co-ordinate Parlia- 
ment. It is only on this supposi- 
tion that Mr Gladstone’s refusal 
to respond to the Unionist invita- 
tion to explain frankly their doubts 
about the supremacy and the pre- 
sence of the Irish members at 
Westminster is susceptible of an 
explanation. If his views on these 
points are more ingenuous than we 
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give them credit for being, then he 
is doing himself and his. party a 
serious injustice. We do not say 
that any possible frankness on the 
Premier’s part could remove the 
objections of the Unionists to the 
Bill, for they are pledged on prin- 
ciple to its rejection ; but we are 
confident that were the Unionists 
treated with more openness and 
accommodation on the part of Mr 
Gladstone, it would lead to more 
temperate and exhaustive discus- 
sion of the measure, and to what 
the Premier values most of all— 
more even than the Bill becoming 
law, we suspect —its speedy transit 
to the House of Lords. 

We consider it a great misfor- 
tune that the instruction which 
stood in the name of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill for suspending the 
standing order allowing the post- 
ponement of the preamble of a 
bill without question put, should 
have been disallowed by the 
Speaker. We do not question the 
technical correctness of Mr Peel’s 
ruling; but here we have a bill 
which commences with a declara- 
tion that it does not impair or 
restrict the supreme authority 
of Parliament, and does impair, 
restrict, and virtually efface that 
supreme authority in every one or 
other of the clauses that follow. 
The bill differs so much in this 
respect from all other bills, to say 
nothing of the momentous interests 
affected, that Lord Randolph was 
taking a high constitutional course 
in putting forward his instruction, 
—wmore constitutional, in our view, 
than the decision which mechani- 
cally ruled so important a point to 
be out of order. What assurance 
have we that Mr Gladstone, having 
fined away the actual supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament by 
each successive clause of his bill 
down to a nonentity, may not dis- 
pense with even the assertion in 
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theory—this paper supremacy— 
when the preamble comes to be 
considered last of all in Committee, 
and assert that the supremacy is 
sufficiently set forth in clause 2 
as amended? It is possible that 
the Irish members, flushed with 
getting all they want for the 
present, and with their patriotic 
ardour accentuated by the contro- 
versy, may object even to this 
shred-paper label of Saxon superi- 
ority ; and in that case we know 
how far Mr Gladstone is prepared 
to go to meet their susceptibilities. 
But it is the duty of the Unionist 
members to fight the battle of the 
empire to the end. Not merely 
on the preamble, but on every 
single clause of the bill which pre- 
sents the remotest possibility of a 
conflict of authorities, must a pro- 
test be put forward on behalf of 
our parliamentary supremacy, and 
an endeavour must be made to 
provide amendments and saving 
clauses for every such emergency. 
If the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament be the basis on which 
the bill is to be established, then 
the stability of that foundation 
ought to have been carefully tested 
before imposing any of the struc- 
ture upon it. In fact, the Com- 
mittee will have now to go twice 
over the same ground ; for its de- 
liberations, which began with one 
fight regarding the supremacy, will 
have to close with another when 
the preamble comes up for con- 
sideration. 

The difficulties which the Govern- 
ment have experienced in forcing 
through clauses 1 and 2, even with 
the aid of the closure, is only a 
foretaste of the troubles in store 
for them when the more debatable 
clauses of the bill are reached, and 
when the growing impatience of 
their own supporters, of which we 
have already had evidence, finds 
free expression. Of course the 
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Government and its organs have 
been forward in raising the cry of 
obstruction, but the only effective 
obstruction has come from the 
Premier himself. When a Minister 
in charge of a bill will vouchsafe 
no explanations, answer no ques- 
tions, resolve no doubts, receive no 
suggestions, can the Opposition be 
blamed that deems it its duty to 
sift the provisions of that bill in 
the most scrupulous fashion? Mr 
Gladstone’s political bantling was 
conceived in private, brought forth 
in obscurity, and is still swaddled 
in mystery, even while he dandles 
it in his arms before Committee. 
Let him undo the wrappings and 
exhibit the abortion in all its 
naked hideousness, and we guaran- 
tee that he will not have to com- 
plain of the House of Commons 
delaying its decision. But so long 
as the Opposition are kept in the 
dark, they must necessarily grope 
their way. Nor is such a passion- 
ate outburst as Mr Gladstone in- 
dulged in during the debate of 
May 11, conducive to the progress 
of business any more than it appa- 
rently is to his own health. To Mr 
Chamberlain’s well-founded com- 
plaint of the conspiracy of silence 
by which the Unionist criticism of 
the bill has been met, Mr Glad- 
stone had the audacity to reply in 
hot temper that, upon the four 
points on which the Opposition has 
chiefly striven to obtain an intima- 
tion of the fixed intentions of the 
Government— Ulster, retention of 
Irish members, finance, and war 
contribution—‘“ full and explicit 
explanation has been given rela- 
tively to the stage to which we 
have arrived.” We have carefully 
read every word that Mr Gladstone 
has uttered upon these four topics 
since he brought forward the Home 
Rule Bill,—it is worse than useless 
in his case to take any account of 
what he may have said on these 


subjects before,—and we can posi- 
tively say that the aggregate of 
definite information amounts to— 
nothing. With regard to Ulster, 
does any one know Mr Gladstone’s 
present position? Can he even de- 
fine it himself. He has repeatedly 
thrown out hints that he would be 
prepared to consider the exclusion 
of Ulster from the bill; but he 
has always opposed the carrying 
out of this idea as a part of his 
bill, and has made mock proposals 
to the Opposition to bring for- 
ward a motion itself. This is mere 
trifling with the House. The 
whole scheme of Home Rule has 
been framed upon the inclusion of 
Ulster within the scope of the bill ; 
indeed, without the resources of 
Ulster at its command, no Home 
Rule Government could set up in 
Dublin. We know, too, that both 
sections of the Irish party will 
unite in throwing out a bill which 
removes Ulster from their grasp. 
What information, then, has the 
Premier given us by his vacillat- 
ing views on this subject? Only 
this much, that he himself is not 
free from the apprehensions enter- 
tained by the rest of the country 
of the consequences of handing 
over the population of Ulster to 
the domination of the Nationalist 
ascendancy ; and that he is sobound 
hand and foot to his Irish allies, 
that he is unable to help himself 
in the matter. With regard to 
the retention of the Irish mem- 
bers, all Mr Gladstone’s utterances 
have been marked by a similar 
irresolution. He has been at one 
time or another for the “ in-and- 
out” plan, against the “in-and- 
out” plan, for the “in-and-out” 
plan again, and now he seems for 
a scheme of “in altogether,” if 
any section of the House will re- 
lieve himself of the responsibility 
of proposing it. 

To all appearances the Govern- 
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ment have drifted towards the 
scheme indicated by Mr Sexton on 
the last night of the debate on the 
second reading, for keeping the 
Irish members in their full strength 
at Westminster for a limited pe- 
riod until the arrangements be- 
tween the Parliaments regarding 
the land, the judges, and the police 
are finally settled—in plain Eng- 
lish, until the Irish majority can 
wrest from Great Britain the terms 
of final separation. The House of 
Commons will not be led into such 
an agreement, however inoffensive 
it may be made to appear when 
translated out of honesty into 
innocence by Mr Gladstone’s per- 
suasive oratory. The question of 
“in” or “out” is, as we have 
before shown, a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the Irish members. If 
“out,” their Government will be in 
a position to bid unchallengeable 
defiance to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ; if “in,” they have the Im- 
perial Ministry at their feet and 
their hands deep in the British 
Exchequer. In either contingency, 
the Home Rule Bill places the 
game in their own hands. 

What information, again, has 
Mr Gladstone given the House 
regarding the finance clauses and 
the war contribution? Surely, 
unless a financial possibility can 
be made out for the existence of 
a Home Rule Government, it is 
idle to waste the time of the 
country in endeavouring to set 
up one. Mr Gladstone would 
have done well in the interests 
of his bill had he responded to 
Mr Chamberlain’s repeated invi- 
tations to disclose the details of 
his financial proposals before pro- 
ceeding further with a measure 
which may very probably go to 
pieces on this particular point. 
Beyond the most general and 
vague details in his speech on 
moving the second reading, Mr 
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Gladstone has no information 
which would warrant any mem- 
ber in saying that a financial 
understanding between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland was even possible 
on the lines of the Home Rule 
Bill. And no sooner were such 
figures as Mr Gladstone thought 
fit to give placed before the House 
than they ceased to have any 
validity. Serious errors were dis- 
covered in the estimates by which 
he had been guided ; the Irish sur- 
plus turned out to be as illusory 
as Mr Gladstone’s guarantees ; and 
the Home Rule Government would 
have begun as it will end, in bank- 
ruptcy. But what makes Mr Glad- 
stone’s explanations of his financial 
scheme still more obsolete was the 
fact that they were at once re- 
pudiated as inadequate by his 
masters, the Irish members, and 
cannot therefore now hold good in 
the discussion. Some explana- 
tion was due from Mr Gladstone 
as to how far he intended to 
qualify his own erroneous state- 
ments, and to what length he was 
prepared to go to meet the Irish 
demands. That these will be ex- 
igent beyond the just rights of 
the British ratepayers, we are 
already forewarned. But what- 
ever financial concessions may be 
extorted from the Government, the 
taxpayers of this country may rest 
assured that they are putting their 
money into a bankrupt business, 
We want some more reliable guar- 
antee for the discharge of Ireland’s 
future obligations to this country 
than the responsibility of a Min- 
istry of Healys, O’Briens, and 
Michael Davitts ; and it will be a 
rude rupture to the “union of 
hearts ” when the sub-sheriff, armed 
with a decree from Mr Gladstone’s 
Court of Irish Exchequer, walks 
into the College Green Parliament 
as the man in possession and re- 
moves its bauble, the sole remain- 
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ing asset of Home Rule adminis- 
tration. 

If the debates on the first two 
clauses of the bill have resulted in 
little net gain so far as amendment 
of the measure is concerned, they 
have been productive of much 
benefit in disentangling the ques- 
tion of the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament from the maze 
of inconsistent verbiage and so- 
phistry with which Mr Gladstone 
has surrounded it. By no possible 
amendment or series of amend- 
ments can this Home Rule Bill be 
made acceptable to the majority 
of the British people or the en- 
dangered minority in Ireland ; yet 
it is nevertheless the imperative 
duty of the Unionist Opposition 
to expose by means of amend- 
ments every faulty and dangerous 
provision of the bill, so that both 
the House and the country may 
duly understand the dangers of 
the situation, which by a con- 
spiracy of silence the Premier and 
his colleagues are striving their 
utmost to conceal. The amend- 
ments moved by Mr Darling and 
other members in the direction of 
asserting the supremacy of the 
British Parliament over the Irish 
Legislature, have brought out the 
facts of the Government’s uncer- 
tainty as to where this supremacy 
resides, as well as Mr Gladstone’s 
disinclination to express it by stat- 
ute. Mr Gladstone’s own views 
of the supremacy are apparently 
of the most obscure and confused 
description ; or more likely, he does 
not care to commit himself to a 
definite statement. If, as Mr 
Gladstone alleges, time is by far 
the best weapon in the hands 
of the Unionists, vagueness and 
obscurity are his own best and 
strongest means of defence. And 
this vital question of supremacy, 
which must be the first test that 
the British constituencies will 


apply to the Home Rule Bill— 
in what confusion has Mr Glad- 
stone not purposely left it? He de. 
clared, in answer to Mr Darling’s 
amendment, that in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of his Govern. 
ment, the supremacy was absolute- 
ly without limit, and objected to 
“any declaration or any words in 
whatever form which tend to limit 
supremacy.” He also brought for- 
ward a more weighty argument 
than the mere opinion of himself 
and his colleagues, by quoting the 
late Mr Parnell’s acceptance of the 
Bill of 1886 for himself and his 
party, as constituting a subordi- 
nate Parliament for Ireland. Mr 
Parnell had two voices, one for the 
House of Commons and another 
for his followers, and the revela- 
tions in No. 15 Committee Room 
show in what spirit he had accepted 
the bill, and how far this “ subor- 
dination” was to go. But when on 
the very next evening Mr Bartley, 
following Mr Gladstone’s own lead, 
moved that the Irish Legislature 
should be made “subordinate” to 
Parliament, the Premier was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in sentiment, 
and complain of the intention to 
cast “a slight upon the Irish Par- 
liament,” “to put a bar sinister 
upon the Irish Legislature.” He 
quoted the case of colonies that 
had received subordinate constitu- 
tions to show that the amendment 
was an innovation ; but he ignor- 
ed the fact that these colonies 
had sprung up under the impe- 
rial supremacy, and owed their 
constitutional development to it, 
whereas Ireland has resisted the 
supremacy during the greater part 
of the “ seven centuries ” Mr Glad- 
stone has such pleasure in refer- 
ring to, and that the Home Rule 
agitation has for its main object 
the freeing of the country from its 
pressure. For proof of this last 
statement the speeches of Mr 
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Parnell and his surviving col- 
leagues may be consulted passim. 
Still later on, on the motion that 
clause 1 should stand as part of 
the bill, Mr Gladstone, who had 
as usual been showing signs of 
veering round, had nothing to say 
about the inalienable character of 
the supremacy, but accepted the 
assurances of the various leaders 
of the Home Rule factions that 
the supremacy would be respected. 
“T accept these assurances,” the 
Premier said—‘ as I accepted the 
declaration of Mr Parnell in 1886 
—as solemn, binding, and absolute, 
given in the name of the Irish 
people, and as in the character 
which the Irish people have con- 
firmed as forming the ground of 
proceeding in the work of legis- 
lation.” No one will dispute Mr 
Gladstone’s judgment in placing 
an equal value upon Mr Parnell’s 
declaration and the present set of 
assurances; and the author of 
the former himself conclusively 
proved that his declaration meant 
nothing as against his claims for 
Irish independence. 

Observers of Mr Gladstone’s 
conduct must have long ago re- 
marked that he never displays so 
much obstinacy and temper as 
when he is on the eve of executing 
a volte-face. His outburst in the 
debate of Thursday, May 11, 
might therefore justly have been 
looked upon as prelusive to some 
such change of front as he showed 
on the 16th in the debate on Sir 
Henry James’s amendment pro- 
viding that both branches of the 
Irish Legislature should have 
“equal rights, powers, and privi- 
leges,” both in legislation and in 
carrying out all powers conferred 
by the bill. This was the first 
effort made in Committee to give 
an effective force to one of Mr 
Gladstone’s illusive safeguards, 
and the attitude of the Premier 
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towards it was watched with pecu- 
liar interest. Presented as it is 
in the bill as a weak and unpop- 
ular Chamber, intended to afford 
a species of representation for the 
views of the Irish minority, and 
placed from the outset in a posi- 
tion of semi-antagonism to the 
stronger and more popular Legis- 
lative Assembly, the Irish Legis- 
lative Council requires to have its 
powers and privileges fully de- 
fined by the bill, if it is to exercise 
any other function than merely 
recording the decisions of the 
Lower House. Mr Gladstone re- 
ceived the amendment with un- 
expected favour, under cover of 
which he managed, however, to 
elude immediately dealing with 
the subject. It was the intention 
of the Government, he explained, 
that the two Chambers should 
have equal powers in respect to 
all matters attaching to such As- 
semblies, but with certain specified 
exceptions, such as the sole right 
of the Legislative Assembly to 
initiate expenditure. He also, 
with some show of geniality, ad- 
mitted the right of the Legislative 
Council to criticise the Executive, 
and pass votes of censure, and 
under cover of this affable con- 
cession persuaded Sir Henry James 
to withdraw his amendment in 
favour of an Imperial enactment 
which he himself promised to 
carry, embodying the equality of 
the two Chambers. We very 
much fear that the honourable 
member for Bury was over-trustful 
in agreeing to this arrangement. 
Suppose Mr Gladstone carries the 
Home Rule Bill, but fails to pass 
this supplementary provision, we 
do not suppose that he will regard 
it as a vital matter, or discard the 
one bill because he cannot pass 
the other. The Irish Legislative 
Council will thus remain in the 
helpless and useless position in 
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which the Home Rule Bill leaves 
it. Unionists will do well to be 
upon their guard against offers to 
consider proposals at further stages 
of the bill, or to allow any other 
details to be relegated to supple- 
mentary legislation. Every point 
ought to be thoroughly contested 
as it comes up, and no false ex- 
pectations placed upon what the 
Government may agree to do after 
the Home Rule Bill has been got 
through. Though we may give 
Mr Gladstone credit for the best 
intentions, we know that he is not 
his own master; and the first 
proposal to give some authority 
and vitality to the Legislative 
Council broke the spell of silence 
in which the Irish members have 
hitherto bound themselves after a 
fashion that must have disagree- 
ably reminded the Government of 
its real position. 

Sir Henry James’s second amend- 
ment, which added to the end of 
clause 2 the following words, “ pro- 
vided that, notwithstanding any- 
thing in this Act contained, the 
supreme power and authority of 
the Parliament of Great Britain, 
of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, shall remain unaffected and 
undiminished over all persons, 
matters, and things, within the 
Queen’s dominions,” met with bet- 
ter fortune. Mr Gladstone has at 


last convinced himself that some-- 


thing more definite than the empty 
assertion in the preamble, and the 
trust which he wishes the House 
to repose in the honour and in- 
tegrity of Irish members, is neces- 
sary to secure the much-tried alle- 
giance of even his own followers 
on the bill. He has thus aban- 
doned the negative position which 
he had maintained during the first 
six nights of Committee. Hitherto 
Mr Gladstone had argued that the 
unquestioned supremacy would 


suffer by assertion and definition ; 
that mention of it was unnecessary 
in view of the Irish assurances ; 
and that any express implication of 
subordination would hurt the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Irish, and lower 
the respect for their Parliament, 
Now he is compelled to recognise 
that ‘there are those who in large 
numbers and in good faith attached 
great importance to the reassertion 
of this supremacy, and the Govern- 
ment were not in the least disin- 
clined to meet them,”—a very 
remarkable admission when con- 
trasted with his previous negations 
on the question. The Premier, 
however, endeavoured to deal with 
this amendment in somewhat the 
same fashion as he had treated the 
other. He suggested that the 
question would be better settled 
by a separate clause at the end of 
the bill—a clause that would not 
hang on to any particular provision 
of the bill, but would affect and 
cleave to every portion of the bill. 
For, said the Premier, “the su- 
premacy of Parliament ought to 
be a hallowed thing,”—an estimate 
which is not exactly consistent with 
postponing its consideration until 
the fag-end of an Act, unless the 
Queen’s Speech be pleaded as a 
precedent, where piety is allowed 
to find a place only after all the 
secular business has been disposed 
of. Mr Balfour, too, looked upon 
the supremacy as a “hallowed 
thing,” but shared none of the 
Premier’s awe in approaching it, 
and “ wished the religion embodied 
in the words ‘ supremacy of Parlia- 
ment’ to bea real religion,” active 
in principle, and animating all 
parts ; and he considered the words 
of the amendment of not so much 
value for themselves, as because 
they were a fitting introduction to 
other words which would be intro- 
duced to give them practical effect. 

The acceptance of Sir Henry 
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James’s amendment, though of im- 
portance as indicating irresolution 
on Mr Gladstone’s part, must not 
be supposed to have made the 
supremacy any more than the 
“paper” one which stands in the 
preamble. It is not enough to 
concede the supremacy in prin- 
ciple; it must be secured in 
practice and made distinctly oper- 
ative with respect to every pro- 
vision of the bill. Having now 
submitted to a declaration of the 
supremacy, Mr Gladstone may 
next be induced to consent to its 
definition. Only by such a conces- 
sion will he be able to expedite the 
passage of the bill through Com- 
mittee, for there are very few of 
its provisions upon which the 
question of the Imperial suprem- 
acy will not have to be raised. 
On the groups of clauses dealing 
with the executive powers in Ire- 
land, the financial relations between 
the two countries, the exchequer, 
the viceroy, and the veto, the 
same question of Imperial suprem- 
acy must be fought over and over 
again, unless the Government dis- 
tinctly states not merely its powers 
—for, according to Mr Gladstone, 
it is all-powerful—but the means 
by which it can be effectively ex- 
ercised when need arises for its 
intervention. We trust that no 
number of adverse divisions will 
prevent the Unionists from con- 
testing every contestable point in 
the bill, from amending every 
clause which diminishes the au- 
thority of the Imperial Parliament 
or menaces the interests of the 
Trish minority, and from employ- 
ing every legitimate tactic that 
can be made available for putting 
an end to this unprincipled mea- 
sure. It is only through the most 
searching criticism on the part of 
the Unionist members in Commit- 
tee that the country can be en- 
lightened regarding the real char- 
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acter of the bill, and the conspiracy 
of silence which clearly betrays 
the impossibility of justifying its 
provisions be completely broken 
down. It would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge the deep obli- 
gation under which Mr Chamber- 
lain has laid the country by his 
zealous endeavours to force the 
Government to throw some light 
on the situation, undeterred by 
the obloquy and recriminations 
from even the highest quarters 
with which his efforts have been 
answered. With a freer hand 
upon the question of Home 
Rule, and with fewer party re- 
sponsibilities to fetter him than 
the leader of the Opposition, Mr 
Chamberlain has been able to 
throw himself into the struggle 
with a zeal and a devotedness 
that mark him out as par excellence 
the champion of the Union; and 
we hope that he will continue to 
wage the same stout and skilful 
warfare against the bill until the 
bitter end. We may be permitted 
to hope also that the devotion with 
which the Unionist leaders are 
throwing themselves into the work 
will be more zealously seconded by 
their followers. It is unpleasant 
to have to confess that many 
members of the Opposition have 
already failed in their duty to 
the country in the divisions on 
the first two clauses. We can 
easily make allowances for the ex- 
asperation and disgust with which 
the conduct of the Government 
must necessarily inspire them ; but 
it is not the less necessary that 
they should be in their place to 
emphasise by their votes the in- 
dignation and abhorrence with 
which the measure has filled the 
minds of the majority of Great 
Britain. 

In spite of the solid majorities 
that have supported Mr Gladstone 
in the divisions—majorities which 
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would have been much less had 
the Unionist party been able to 
go in full strength into the lobby— 
we are not without hope that the 
bill may yet break down when those 
more crucial points, such as the 
retention of the Irish members and 
the financial clauses, are reached. 
The idea of the supremacy is too ab- 
stract a notion, too “ hallowed ” in 
fact, to appeal much to the rank and 
file of Gladstonian members, though 
even this question has caused 
several of them grievous mental 
“ wobblings”—a vulgar expression, 
we admit, but the only word that 
can approximate to a correct de- 
scription of the psychological con- 
dition of this class of legislator. 
But the mind of even the average 
Gladstonian member will be able 
to grasp the fact that the Irish 
majority are to be made the virtual 
arbiters of the Imperial Parliament, 
and that there is an intention to 
plunder the British taxpayer in 
the interests of the Home Rule 
Government. His intelligence will, 
moreover, be sharpened by the per- 
ception that he will have at no 
distant date to give an account to 
the constituencies of his votes on 
these points ; and on the financial 
arrangements of the bill, at all 
events, the electors are not likely 
to tolerate any shuffling. Even 
though the bill were hurried 
through the House of Commons 
in the summary way which Mr. 
Chamberlain sarcastically recom- 
mended to the Prime Minister, it 
cannot become law until the 
country has passed judgment upon 
it— and upon its promoters as 
well. 

We feel that we are approach- 
ing delicate ground when we allude 
to the reception that awaits the 
Home Rule Bill should it ever 
reach the House of Lords. The 
certainty of its rejection by the 
Upper House has made both the 
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Government and the Opposition 
keep silence upon this subject, 
though from very different motives, 
But in view of the conspiracy of 
silence in the Commons upon the 
part of the Government, it seems 
to us that the time has come when 
we may plainly indicate what the 
Lords can do, if they are so dis- 
posed. In the first place, they are, 
as it seems to us, under no obliga- 
tion to discuss the subject of Home 
Rule at all. Here is a bill which 
violates the fundamental character 
of their own Chamber—the equality 
of all its members on the floor of 
the House. It creates a new order 
of members of the House of Lords, 
Peers who are debarred from de- 
bating and voting on any Imperial 
question, and not allowed to take 
any part in the proceedings of the 
House which are not concerned 
with purely Irish questions. The 
division of the House of Lords 
into two orders of superior and 
inferior Peers is a serious constitu- 
tional anomaly which would war- 
rant the Lords in summarily re- 
jecting the bill upon this ground 
alone, until the country has been 
consulted as to whether or not 
it considers such an arrangement 
desirable. Moreover, in the whole 
history of the Home Rule Bill, in 
the concealment of its provisions 
from the electors until a requisite 
majority was obtained for forc- 
ing it through the Commons, and 
in the default of the Govern- 
ment to give any intelligible or 
adequate explanation of its inten- 
tions with regard to the measure, 
the Peers will be sufficiently justi- 
fied in declaring at once that the 
country must be consulted without 
committing themselves by a dis- 
cussion of the principle of Home 
Rule. There is no doubt that Mr 
Gladstone relies more upon a cry 
against the House of Lords than 
upon his Home Rule Bill for con- 
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verting his present minority in 
Great Britain into a majority ; but 
if the Peers, declining to express 
their own opinion of the principle 
of Home Rule until the sense of 
the country has been taken re- 
garding it, summarily throw out 
the bill on account of the uncon- 
stitutional innovation which it in- 
troduces into their own House, no 
reasonable blame can attach to 
such a decision. But they have 
an old parliamentary hand to 
deal with ; and whatever course 
they may adopt will, we are cer- 
tain, be founded on strictly con- 
stitutional grounds, and consistent 
with the views of the majority of 
the British electorate, which has 
for a time been swamped in the 
Lower House by the host of Irish 
agitators. 

The agitation that is being main- 
tained throughout the country 
leaves very little uncertainty that, 
even without the further revela- 
tions regarding the working of the 
bill which will be extorted from 
the Government in Committee, the 
British people has made up its 
mind regarding the unconstitu- 
tional and dangerous character of 
the measure. The enthusiasm 
which greets Unionist speakers all 
over the country, and the crowded 
meetings which flock to their sup- 
port, might convince the Prime 
Minister, if his mind were still 
open to warning, that he is con- 
tending with a power stronger than 
his own—stronger than the Irish 
party, who are dragging him to 
ruin and dishonour. All attempts 
to muster a show of popular feel- 
ing in behalf of Home Rule have 





only betrayed the weakness of its 
supporters. The only notable de- 
monstration in its favour has been 
the abortive attempt to blow up 
the Four Courts in Dublin on the 
anniversary of the Phenix Park 
assassinations,—for the late dem- 
onstration in Hyde Park scarcely 
exceeded the importance of any of 
the ordinary political Sunday out- 
ings, which serve as a distraction 
for the London mob, But the re- 
ception which greeted Lord Salis- 
bury in Belfast clearly attested 
that Ulster still remains loyal to 
the Union, and determined to resist 
to the last any attempt to inter- 
pose a Home Rule ascendancy be- 
tween its loyal population and the 
Crown. Lord Salisbury, in his 
speech of the 24th ultimo, very 
justly showed that on making the 
whole question of Home Rule in- 
telligible to the electors depends 
not merely the rejection of the 
present measure, but a final and 
decided resolution against break- 
ing up the empire by the conces- 
sion of Home Rule to Ireland. 
From any scheme of Home Rule 
Lord Salisbury could foresee only 
“unnumbered calamities and ter- 
rible degradations,” and “a black 
and irreparable disgrace” upon 
the fame of England. Step by 
step the country is arriving at 
the same conclusion,—is coming 
to see what Home Rule really 
means; and with this perception 
will come a determined enmity to 
the measure, and indignant op- 
position to the leaders who have 
betrayed a considerable section 
of the country into a momentary 
support of its principles. 
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i ela oe cw cdieence din en bensensGesemanhewes ees nbn Ununwxies By Professor Max Miiller. 
ine ai che iannehi ts neherwkitaweeatadenenweeess By Alfred Raymund Dowling. 
nbs nk Bee ERAT RE RAED a EN ken eedenabsssceuniene By Theo. H. Davies. 
Aspects of Tennjson. Tennyson as a Nature Poet ............ ........005. By Theodore Watts. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
The Policy of Leo XIII. A Reply from Rome..........................06. By Father Brandi, S.J. 
rs i cence, ones ude shesebebbesebuntaccpes aocbeven By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
a nn dins geeks uc iueseul bNeeeehndebennboatenev sal By Sidney Whitman. 
ee ee NL, cis Kanes; hace Mesensebanebencsace endenainavccend By Herbert Spencer. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
The Home Rule Bill and the Canadian Constitution............. ..... By Hugh H. L. Bellot. 
et ee eatin tbe sbG bes sneer lNhees eueeeeesaahathsAeesixse j ....By Mary Negreponte. 
re ee. cccckenesededbetes sovensersesssaeeees By G. W. Bulman, M.A., B.Sc. 
nas inne crib beaveuntsiencedekesiaqweuscdsiduia saacecins By J. T. Blanchard. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
ee I COG CNG IN BSUNND Fe vec seviccceccsccecccccscccsscscseecees By Professor Dowden. 
EE I CT Te OEE Or ae By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 
The Chatham Islands and Their Story...........0 2.2.0.0... cc ccccee ccc cuees By Henry O. Forbes. 
i  cuins ia gakeheekernsthst Need honetsrvstatysecnteeenstadeens Keadtetecns By Frederic Harrison. 





Price, each, postpaid, 4o cents. 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 231 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertising Department, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





CONNECTICUT. 





se 
ConnecTICcUT, WATERBURY. 


St. Margaret’s Diocesan School, oth year 
opens September 20, 1893. The Rev. Francis T. Rus- 
sett, M.A., Rector; Miss Mary R. Hiivarp, Principal. 


DELAWARE. 


Dgetawarg, WILMINGTON, Franklin Street. 
The Misses Hebb’s English, French and 
Boarding and Day School for young 

ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1893. 








ILLINOIS. 





ILuunors, CHICAGO, 479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue. 
Girls’ Higher School. Sixteenth year. Board- 
ing and Day School. English, Classical and Modern 
Language Courses. Prepares for College. 
Miss R. S. Ricz, 


Miss Mary E. Begpy, | Principals. 





MARYLAND. 





MARYLAND, ANNAPOLIS, 

St. John’s College. tosth session commences a1st 
September, 1893. Excellent preparatory school attached 
for boys 12 to 16. Special attention given to the prep- 
aration of candidates for the Naval Academy. 

Address the President, Tuomas Fett, LI..D., PH.D. 








MaryLanp, BALTIMORE, 1214 Eutaw Place, near Druid 
Hill Park. 
The Sarah Randolph School for Girls, 
Founded by Miss S. N. Randolph, of Virginia. 
Mrs. A. L. ArmsTRONG, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 

New England Conservatory of Music. The 
Leading Conservatory of America. Founded by Dr. 
Eben Tourjee. Carl Faelten, Director. Calendar free. 

Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 








MassacHusetTts, GREAT BARRINGTON, BERKSHIRE Co, 
Sedgwick Institute, A strictly select and limit- 
ed home school for young men and boys. Students are 
members of the Principal's family, and receive constant 
personal attention. E. J. Van Lewnnep, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, EVERETT. 


Home School for Young Ladies, (Established 
1874.) Mrs. A. P. Porter, Principal. 





NEW YORK. 


New York, ALBANY, 155 Washington Ave. 
Female Academy. (Founded 1814.) Boarding 
and Day School. Three courses of study. Certificate 
enters at Wellesley College. Location unsurpassed, 
home life refined, healthful, Christian. For catalogue 
address Miss Lucy A. Piympeton, Principal. 





New York, Brook yn, 160 Joralemon St. 

Miss Katherine L, Maltby, B.A., will reopen 
her Home and School, September 28, 1893. Highest 
art, musical and academic advantages, Circulars upon 
application. Fifth year. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





Nortu Caro.ina, RALEIGH. 


St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 


Rev. Bennett Smepgs, A.M. 





OHIO. 


Oun10, ATHENS. 


Ohio University. Oldest institution of collegi- 
ate rank northwest of the Ohio River. Tuition, $30 per 
year; no extras in regular courses. Both sexes admit- 
ted. Four courses leading todegrees. Twelve profes- 
sors in academic department and eight additional in- 
structors. Catalogues sent on application. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





PaNNSYLVANIA, CHAMBERSBURG, 


Wilson College for Young Women, Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg, in famous Cumberland 
Valley. Border climate, avoiding bleak north. $250 
per year for board, room, etc. Large Music College 
and Art School. Handsome Park, Large Buildings, 
Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Address 


Rev. J. EpGar, Ph.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 1415 Walnut St. 

Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
Thirty-eighth Annual Session opens October 2, 1893. 
Three years’ graded course in lectures and clinics. 
Women admitted. For information address 


C. N. Peirce, D.D.S., Dean. 





P&NNSYLVANIA, P11TsBURG, 

The Western University. The Leading En- 
gineering School in Pennsylvania, Fall term opens 
September 18. Send for catalogue. 


W. J. Hotianp, President. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS &CO., 


11,13 & t5 BROAD ST., opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Deposits received subject to check on demand, In- 
terest aliowed on daily balances. 


Orders executed on the New York Stock, Produce, 
Cotton and Coffee Exchanges ; also Chicago Board of 
Trade. 











School Advertising 


is to attract the attention of the better class of readers. 


It does not pay in 


periodicals whose circulation is based upon their cheapness. The subscription 
prices of these Reviews are as low as they can be placed, but they are among the 
most expensive magazines published. The rates for advertising are, however, 
extremely reasonable, and no publications are more widely read or more highly 
valued among cultured readers. Advertising rates upon application. 


LEONARD Scott PUBLICATION Co., 231 Broadway, New York. 
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GOLD MEDAL, FARIS, 1878. 


W.Baxer & Cos Ceyelands Baxng 
_— iat a vito wholamnan 
= 0004 ' Baking 
from which the co of velands Powd 


oil has been removed, Absolutely the Best 


Is Absolutely Pure is scientifically compounded, 
and it is Soluble. that is why it is strong. 


a No Chemicals @yelands Baking 


tion. It has more than 
Mai, three times the strength 
de see oe does more work and does 
Starch, Arrowroot or it better than any other. 
Sugar, and is therefore 
~— far more economical, Reasons enough why you 
costing less than | one cent a cup. It is delicious, should buy 
nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED and 








admirably adapted for invalids as well as for 5 
persons in health. 
Soto sy Grocers EVERYWHERE. . 
Sinciapulenaeutenas ; 


Absolutely the nd 





W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








INCORPORATED 1847. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Gross ASSETS, - - : - - - - - $20,8c . , 
SURPLUS, - . - - - : ° ° . 2,62 %°%81 





The Policy Contracts of this Company embrace all the liberal features 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE two years from date. They are a 
NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “ reserve ” at lapse being applied either to the 
sion of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of paiD-uP insurance, 

CASH VALUES GUARANTEED. 





EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 


HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres. i JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Dept. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. HENRY O. LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencies. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Ass’t Sec’yand Treas. 
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TRE GLEN SPRINGS, “ATKINS GLEN, 
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Under the medical management of experienced physicians, Equipped with all the most approved therapeutic ap- 
pliances, including 7urkish, Russian, and Etectric Baths. Massage, Swedish 
Movements, and all forms of Electricity, 
Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 
ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS. 

Climate mild, dry and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half a mile of broad board walk, 
Beautiful views overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. All modern improve- 
ments. Lawn-Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium 2so0 feet long. Cuisine unsurpassed. Consump- 
tives, Epileptics, and persons suffering from any form of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive 
forms of disease admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


wa A Natural Mineral Spring Water. 
Promotes the Appetite. 

SALU BRIA Stimulates the Digestion. 
Unsurpassed as a Table Water. 

For Sale by Draggists, Wine Merchants and Grocers. rwe cen spninas, WATKINS, NW. ¥. 


THE NEW WORLD, 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics and Theology. 


200 PAGES. 
MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, DECEMBER. 


This new Review, begun in March, 1892, discusses subjects in its important field in a liberal, 
constructive and progressive spirit, without regard to sectarian lines. The New World which its 
editors have in mind is that which is developing under the light of modern science, philosophy, 
criticism and philanthropy—all of which, rightly viewed, are the friends and helpers of enduring 
religious faith. The contents of the first three numbers will show that no liberal-minded clergy- 
man or layman can afford to do without THE NEw WORLD. 

ConTEenTs For Marcu, 1892.—The Evolution of Christianity, by Lyman Abbott. The Historic and the Ideal 
Christ, by C. C. Everett. The Future of Liberal Religion in America, by J.G. Schurman. The Common, the 
Commonplace and the Romantic, by W. R. Alger. Abraham Kuenen, by. C. H. Toy. The Theistic Develop- 
ment of Buddhism, by J. Estlin Carpenter. Between the Testaments, by T.R. Slicer. The New Orthodoxy, by 
E. H. Hall. Theological Aspects of the Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green, by C. B. Upton, 


ConTENTS FOR JuNg, 1892.—The Social Plaint, by E. Benjamin Andrews. Religious Evolution, by Minot J. 
Savage. The Story of Sodom and Gomorrah, by T. K. Cheyne. The Foundation of Buddhism, by Maurice 
Bloomfield. Imagination in Religion, by Francis Tiffany. The Next Step in Christianity, by S. D, McConnell. 
The Implications of Self-Consciousness, by J. Royce. How I Came into Christianity, by N. Kishimoto, .New 
Forms of Christian Education, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


ConTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1892.—The Essence of Christianity, by Otto Pfleiderer. Ecclesiastical Impedi- 
menta, by J. M. Sterrett. New Testament Criticism and Religious Belief, by Orello Cone. Thomas Paine, by 
J. W. Chadwick. Social Betterment, by N. P. Gilman. The Role of the History of Religrons in Education, by 
J. Réville. A Poetof His Century, by E. Cavazza. Divine Intelligence and Love, by J. C. Parsons. 


The Editorial Board consists of Professors Charles Carroll Everett and Crawford Howell 
Toy of Harvard University, President Orello Cone of Buchtel College, and Rev. Nicholas Paine 
Gilman (the managing editor, to be addressed at No. 25 Beacon Street Boston). 

Single Number, 75 cents. Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK: 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers. 


LONDON: GAY & BIRD, 27 King William St., Strand. 
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Buffalo Lithia Water. 


NATURE’S GREAT REMEDY FOR EXCESS OF 
URIC ACID IN THE BLOOD. 





Yxmmonn's 


wit 


RR Saniranmn © | 4 ot 
FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF os Ave. 
Nervous System. gens — 2 








Its especial value in Nervous Prostra- 
tion and other Nervous Diseases com- 
plicated with Litheamia. In such cases 
it accomplishes astonishing results, af- 
ter a failure of the carbonate of lithia, 
the phosphate of ammonia, and other 
so-called solvents of uric acid. 


It evidently then possesses some 
extraordinary virtue apart from 
that ascribed to Lithia. 


Note Relative to the Buffalo Lithia Water, by William A. Hammond, M.D., Surgeon 
General U.S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Ner- 


vous System, University of New York. 


{IN AN ARTICLE WIDELY COPIED INTO 
THE LEADING MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS IN THE COUNTRY:] 


** There is a point in relation to the therapeutical 
efficacy of the BUFFALO LITHIA ATER 
which has not as yet, I think, received sufficient 
attention. It is well known that many cases of 
diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM are compli- 
cated with LITHEAMIA, and that unless this con- 
dition is removed a cure is very often retarded, 
and not infrequently entirely prevented. It is 

uite commonly the case that in CEREBRAL 
CONGESTIO , producing INSOMNIA, NER- 
VOUS PROSTRATION, resulting from overmen- 
tal work or much emotional disturbance, and in 
epilepsy (to say nothing of many cases of insanity) 
an excess of URIC ACID in the blood is often ob- 
served. This state appears to be altogether inde- 

ndent of the character of the food, for no matter 
ow careful the physician may be in regard to the 
diet of his patient, the LITHEAMIC condition 
continues. I have tried to overcome this persist- 
ence by the use of phosphate of ammonia and 
other so-called solvents for uric acid, but without 
notable effect. 


‘Several years ago, however, I began to treat 
such cases with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
with a result that was as astonishing to meas it was 


beneticial to the patient, so that now in all cases of 


nervous diseases under my charge in which there 
is an excess of URIC ACID in the blood, I use 
the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in large quan- 
tities. By this I mean that I do not have the patient 
drink merely a tumbler or two in the course ofa 
day, but that I flood him, so to speak, with the 
water, making him drink a gallon, or even more, 
in the twenty-four hours. By this course the urine 
after a few _ ceases to deposit uric acid crystals 
on standing, the morbid irritability of the patient 
disappears, the tongue becomes clean, the wander- 
ing pains in the head are abolished, and the system 
is rendered much more amenable to the special 
treatment which may be necessary for the cure of 
the disease from which the patient suffers. 

“T have tried CARBONATE OF LITHIA dis- 
solved in water in various proportions, BUT IT 
CERTAINLY DOES NOT, in cases to which I 
refer, have the same effect as BUFFALO LITHIA 


WATER 


** WasuincToN, D. C., January 2s, 1892.” 











GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, STONE OF THE BLADDER, RENAL CAL- 
CULI, BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, NEURALGIAS, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, VARIOUS FORMS OF DYSPEPSIA, ETC., ETC., HAVE THEIR 
ORIGIN IN AN EXCESS OF URIC ACID IN THE BLOOD. IT GOES, 

THEN, WITHOUT SAYING THAT BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
18 A POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT IN THESE MALADIES. 





SPRINGS OPEN FOR GUESTS JUNE 1. 





THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Virginia. 


Water in Cases of One Dozen. 
Half-Gallon Bottles, 

$5.00, f. o. b. Here. ; 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE. 























BEST LINE 


CHICAGO or ST.LOUIS | 


OMAHA 


KANSAS CITY 
|| PACIFIC COAST 





Advertising Department, 


Tours in the Rocky Mountains, 





HE ** Scenic Line of the World,” thi 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, offer 
to tourists in Colorado and New Mexico the 

choicest resorts, and to the transcontinen | 
traveller the grandest scenery. Europeat 

travellers visiting Chicago and the World 

Columbian Exposition should extend their trip to Colorado a 
the Pacific Coast. Double daily train service with through Pull 
man sleepers and tourist cars between Denver and San Francise@ 
and Los Angeles. . 

H. E. TUPPER, J. W. SLOSSON, 


GENERAL AGENT, GENERAL AGENT, 
379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 236 CLARK ST., CHICAG 


F. T. JEFFERY, A. S. HUGHES, S. K. HOOPER, 7 
Prest. and Gen, Mer., Traffic Mgr., Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt.. | 
Denver, Colo. Denver, Colo. Denver, ; 





INDIA STOOL, 





THE MAP TELLS ITS OWN STOF |, 











[a 
UNen, 








But it may be well to add that it is a mapof# 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, which 
MADE IN is the only one over which Eiectric-Lighted, S 
M h Ch A h Heated Vestibule ea ng equips’ 

run every day between icago, Milwaukee, St. Pat 

a ogany, erry, Ss ’ ee = a through eee ce to Por 
and, Oregon), and also between icago, Sioux © 

Oak, Maple, Walnut and Omaha. ; 
In each sleeping-car berth there is an electric readi 


AND lamp which no other Western line uses and it is U 
greatest invention of the present progressive age. 3 


Pink Blue and White Enamel. is hardly necessary to say that our Dining-Cars are 
’ finest in the world, but we make the assertion with 
latices 7 fear of contradiction. 7 
Our city ticket office in Chicago is at Clark St 
BARTMANN & CO., Sole Agents, | where slespiag-cat berths can be secured ‘two weeks 


343 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. | advance. 














his is the Original Edition printed in Edinburgh and issued in America ] bd 
ae Year. by authority of the Publishers. : 


Single No. 20 Cents. 
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BLACKWOOD'S 
Ldinburagl) 
MAGA ZINN IB. 


PuBLISHED MoNTHLY. 


NEW YORK: 
THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
231 BROADWAY. : 
Publishers of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
_CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
SHAKESPEARIANA, 
QUARTERLY AND EDINBURGH REVIEWS, 
SCOTTISH REVIEW. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Epryeuren. 

















Registered at the New York Post-Office as second-class matter. 








Pears’ 
Soap 


Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, 
are the more offensive because 
they are mostly voluntary. 

The pores are closed. One 
cannot open them in a miuute ; 
he may in a month. 

Try plenty of soap, give it 
plenty of time, and often; excess 
of good soap will do no harm. 
Use Pears’—no alkali in it; noth- 
ing but soap. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists ; all sorts of people are using it. 


The Perfect Purity and 
Solubility of 


Van Houtens 
Oscoa 


—( Best and Goes Farthest )— 





permits of its instanta- 
neous preparation and 


render it Highly 
Digestible and 
Nutritious. 








| 
in buying peri- 


SAVE MONEY vee ree 


scribing through our authorized 
agency for all American and 
Foreign Periodicals. If you want 
any Newspaper, Magazine, Paper 
or Review, or a Periodical of any 
kind published in this country or 
abroad, in English or a Foreign 
language, write to us and we can 
save you both time and money in 
making your subscription. 

Our Mutual Rate Catalogue 
contains a seiected list of popular 
periodicals at much _ reduced 
prices. Sent, post free, to all 
mentioning this publication. 


MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION €0., 


1224 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





| Issues Life, Endowment 

and Term Policies, which 

may be made payable at death 
|in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 yearly 
| instalments, thus saving the 
| wife, who is the usual bene- 
| ficiary, the risk and trouble of 
investment. 

Small rate of expenses; 
small rate of mortality; safe 
investments; desirable forms 
of insurance; fair and liberal 
treatment of policy-holders ; 
excelled by no other company. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 











Permission to reprint entire Articles from this Magazine is withheld. 
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Deer Park and Oakland, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 
3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 








SEASON OPENS JUNE 15, 1898. 














15, 


JUNE 








These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage 
of its splendid vestibuled express-train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of 
the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer 
Park and Oakland during the season. 


The houses and grounds are lighted by Electricity ; 
Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming-pools 
are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds 
for lawn tennis ; there are bowling alleys and billiard- 
rooms ; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, moun- 
tain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, 
or pleasure of patrons. 








Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. | j 
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LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 


Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 
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“The United States Gov- Ro 
ernment reports the Royal a iY 
pure cream-of-tartar baking 

DE powder, of greater leavening 


gen ; strength than any other.’— 
Bulletin 13, Ag. Dep., ~. 599. 
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“T have found the Royal Baking Powder superior 
to all others.” —C. Gorju, late Chef, Delmonico’s, 






HE ROYAL Baking Powder exceeds all 
others in leavening power, in purity and 
wholesomeness, and is used generally in fami- 
lies, exclusively in the most celebrated hotels 
and restaurants, by the United States Army 



















P odine: 
. 


and Navy, and wherever the best and finest Qaim 
food is required. (aap 
My 
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Made from pure and wholesome grape cream of 
tartar. Leaves no acid or alkali in the food. 


r. 
c 


Nose y 1 Vip) 2 


“The Royal Baking Pow- 
der is superior to any other 
powder which I have ex- 
amined; a baking powder un- 
equalled for purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness.” 

Wiuis G. Tucker, M.D., 
New York State Analyst. 
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